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THE ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM AT WASHINGTON. 


B ten medical profession has for its 
object the alleviation of the phys- 
ical sufferings of the human race. At 
all times and in all places disease and 
death are doing their work among the 
populations, and everywhere the hand 
_ of the healer is outstretched to the bed 
of anguish. Not always wise perhaps, 
certainly not always successful, are such 
ministrations, for our knowledge of the 
laws of life, in health and in disease, is 
as yet very imperfect; but the science 
of Medicine is essentially progressive : 
with increasing knowledge comes more 
subtle skill, and the advances already 
made warrant hopefulness as to the 
future. 

Under these circumstances it may 
fairly be regarded as one of the large 
compensations of human history that 
the periods of pestilence and war with 
which our race is scourged from time to 
time, serve generally to give a fresh im- 


pulse to the genius of those who have | 


devoted themselves to medical pursuits, 
enabling them to make new discoveries, 
and to accumulate stores of knowledge 
which serve to increase their usefulness 
in ordinary times. 

The unhappy struggle through which 
our own nation has recently passed has 
been no exception to this general rule. 
There can be no doubt that it has given 





a great impetus to medical study in 
America, and this not merely in the di- 
rection of operative surgery and public 
hygiene, on which its effect has been 
perhaps most obvious, but in many col- 
lateral branches also, on some of which 
a favorable influence from this source 
could scarcely have been anticipated. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of 
the present article to offer even an out- 
line of this general movement. I pro- 
pose simply to sketch a single institu- 
tion, the Army Medical Museum at 
Washington—an establishment which 
is the obvious offspring of the war, and 
which will serve as an excellent illustra- 


. tion of the remarks just made. 


The Army Medical Museum is situ- 
ated on Tenth street, between E and F, 
where it occupies portions of a building, 
the rest of which accommodates a branch 
of the office of the surgeon-general. 
This building was formerly well known 
to the visitors of Washington as Ford's 
Theatre. It is a plain brick structure, 
three stories high, seventy-one feet front 
and one hundred and nine feet deep. 
At the rear of the north side of the 
main building is a small wing which 
accommodates some of the museum 
workshops ; another wing at the front 
of the south side contains the chemical 
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laboratory and the offices of the medical 
officers on duty. The whole establish- 
ment is devoid of any pretension to 
architectural beauty, and the exterior, 
being painted dark brown, has a rather 
gloomy aspect. 

The upper story of the main building 
is the principal hall of the museum. It 
is well lighted by windows in front and 
in rear, and by a large central skylight, 
which has beneath it in each floor an 
oblong opening, through which the light 
falls into the apartments below. The 
numerous glass cases, for the accommo- 
dation of specimens, which cover all 
available wall space and stand out in 
long lines upon the floor, are most of 
them constructed in the plainest man- 
ner, with frames of pine wood painted 
white—for use, evidently, rather than 
for show. The floors are of brick on 
iron arches, that in the museum hall 
being covered with encaustic tiles: the 
principal staircase is of iron, and the 
roof is covered with slate: this portion 
of the establishment may therefore be 
regarded as nearly fireproof. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case with the 
wings, for the protection of which a 
plentiful supply of hose is kept in readi- 
ness, and a steam force-pump is con- 
nected with the boiler of the steam-heat- 
ing apparatus, for use in any emergency. 

The first floor of the main building 
being nearly on a level with the street, 
the visitor who glances through the win- 

‘ dows as he approaches the principal en- 
trance is often struck with the number 
of busy clerks he sees seated at their 
desks or carrying record-books and pa- 
pers about the room. This floor, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the muse- 
um. It is occupied by the record and 
pension division of the surgeon-gene- 
ral’s office. Here are filed the records 
of the numerous military hospitals which 
existed during the war, together with 
the monthly sick-reports received from 
our armies during the rebellion, and 
those which still continue to be for- 
warded monthly from the several mili- 
tary posts. There are about sixteen 
‘thousand folio volumes of hospital 
books, and several tons of sick-repogts 
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and miscellaneous papers, all system- 
atically filed in such a manner as to 
permit ready access. To this branch 
of the surgeon-general’s office the com- 
missioner of pensions applies for official 
evidence of the cause of death or na- 
ture of disability in almost all pension 
cases before finally acting upon them. 
Similar information is also continually 
asked for by the adjutant-general of the 
army and other officials. Altogether, 
about two hundred thousand applica- 
tions from these sources have been re- 
sponded to since the war, and fresh 
cases are still received for investigation 
at the rate of about fifteen hundred a 
month. To facilitate these inquiries, 
the names of the dead, so far as ascer- 
tained, have been indexed in a series of 
alphabetical registers, which now con- 
tain very nearly three hundred thousand 
names. About two hundred thousand 
discharges for disability have been in- 
dexed in a similar series of registers. 

The second floor of the building is 
chiefly occupied by the division compris- 
ing the surgical records of the surgeon- 
general’s office. Here are filed the re- 
ports made during the war with regard 
to the wounded and those who had un- 
dergone surgical operations, and from 
these a series of record-books have been 
compiled, in which are entered the his- 
tories of over two hundred thousand 
wounds and nearly forty thousand sur- 
gical operations. These have been ar- 
ranged according to the nature of the 
wounds or operations; amputations of 
the thigh, for example, being entered in 
one set of books, amputations of the 
arm in another, and so forth. These 
books are therefore available for the 
preparation of the surgical history of 
the war. Meanwhile, they have done 
good service by preventing frauds in 
the matter of furnishing artificial limbs 
to disabled soldiers, for which large 
sums of money have been appropriated 
by Congress and ordered to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the surgeon- 
general. 

Besides these two record offices, the 
building contains also the chemical 
laboratory of the surgeon-general’s of- 
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fice. This is situated on the first floor 
of the south wing, and is charged with 
the examination of alleged adulterations 
in medicines and hospital supplies, as 
well as many other investigations ren- 
dered necessary from time to time by 
questions which come before the sur- 
geon-general. The laboratory has done 
good service both during the war and 
since, not merely in connection with 
matters pertaining strictly to the admin- 
istration of the medical department, but 
also in a number of cases with regard 
to which other bureaus of the War De- 
partment have invoked the aid of the 
surgeon-general. The actual saving to 
the government resulting from the de- 
tection of attempted frauds in this lab- 
oratory has already been many times 
greater than the cost of carrying it on. 

It has been thought proper to mention 
these divisions of the surgeon-general’s 
office established in the same building, 
because visitors very often seem to have 
the impression that it is devoted to the 
‘purposes of the museum alone, and are 
therefore unable to understand the need 
for so many employés; most of whom, 
it will be seen, are rendered necessary 
by the pressure of practical business 
matters which have nothing whatever 
to do with the museum itself. 

The collections of the museum are 
divided into six sections, as follows: I. 
The Surgical Section; II. The Medical 
Section ; III. The Microscopical Section ; 
IV. The Anatomical Section; V. The 
Section of Comparative Anatomy; VI. 
The Section of Miscellaneous Articles. 

The surgical section consists at pres- 
ent of about six thousand specimens, 
of which the majority belong to the cate- 
gory of military surgery, though many 
other surgical subjects are already well 
illustrated. There are specimens ex- 
hibiting the effects of missiles of every 
variety on all parts of the body; speci- 
mens which show the different stages 
of the processes of repair, and the sev- 
eral morbid conditions which may in- 
terfere with their favorable termination ; 
specimens derived from surgical opera- 
tions of every character—calculi, tumors, 
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and the like. The osseous specimens 
are for the most part preserved dry, 
neatly cleaned, mounted on little black 
stands, that they may be handled with- 
out injuring them, and duly ticketed 
with their catalogue numbers. A con- 
siderable number of specimens, how- 
ever, from their nature, require to be 
preserved as wet preparations: these 
have been neatly dissected, and are 
preserved with clear alcohol in glass 
jars similar to those used in the medical 
section. 

There are also three hundred and fifty 
plaster casts representing the mutila- 
tions resulting from injuries and surgical 
operations. A series of over four hun- 
dred examples of missiles extracted from 
wounds, and showing the effects of the 
percussion upon the missiles themselves 
may also be mentioned. Latterly, a 
number of interesting preparations dis- 
playing the effects of arrow wounds and 
other injuries peculiar to Indian hostil- 
ities have been received. 

To give any detailed description of 
such a collection is of course out of the 
question; yet it may be of interest to 
state that there are upon the shelves 211 
specimens of fracture of the cranium, 
including 46 cases of trephining; 10 of 
depressed fracture of the inner table, 
without injury of the outer, a rare and 
interesting condition on which it would 
be out of place to comment here; and 
22 specimens of wounds by sabres and 
other cutting weapons. 

There are 59 examples of amputations 
at the shoulder-joint, 138 of amputations 
of the arm, and 56 of the forearm; 182 
excisions of the shoulder-joint, and 173 
other excisions at various points in the 
upper extremities. 

The lower extremities furnish 14 am- 
putations of the hip, 436 of the thigh, 
and 161 of the leg ; with 25 excisions of 
the hip-joint, g of the knee-joint, and 
56 other excisions at various points in 
the lower extremities. 

A series of 225 fractures of the thigh 
in which conservative measures have 
been attempted must also receive notice ; 
and special mention may be made of 
86 sequestra, or portions of dead bone 
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extracted from stumps after amputation, 
of which 73 are from the thigh. Some 
of the latter series of specimens are 
very remarkable, several of them being 
from six to eight inches long, and a few 
even exceeding the latter extraordinary 
dimensions. After amputation in the 
continuity of the long bones, especially 
in military surgery, it not unfrequently 
happens that the death—or necrosis, as 
surgeons term it—of a portion of the 
shaft of the bone ensues. A process of 
ulceration is then set up, by which the 
dead portion is separated from that part 
of the bone which still retains its vital- 
ity. Simultaneously, a formation of new 
bone takes place beneath the membrane 
covering the shaft, so that when ulti- 
mately the dead sequestrum loosens and 
is drawn out, a hollow mass of living 
bone, which is slowly filled up by natu- 
ral processes, remains, and secures the 
full length of the stump. This process 
was not fully appreciated at the begin- 
ning of the war. Instances are well 
known —and doubtless many others 
have escaped observation—in which, 
on account of the recognition of dead 
bone in the stump after amputations in 
the continuity of the long bones, second 
or even third operations vere resorted 
to, which might judiciously have been 
avoided had the operators been as fully 
acquainted with the natural processes 
in such cases as all may now become 
by the study of the specimens of the 
museum, or of the descriptions of them 
which have been published. 

As a matter rather of popular than of 
surgical interest, mention must also be 
made of a shelf in this series on which 
stand, side by side, specimens derived 
from the mutilated limbs of seven gen- 
eral officers. Need it be said that no 
critical eye could distinguish them from 
the similar mutilations of subalterns or 
of private soldiers? Nevertheless, it is 
not uninteresting to know that the speci- 
mens mentioned are here with the full 
approbation of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen whose wounds furnished them. 
As a memorable example, when at Get- 
tysburg the gallant leader of one of our 
army corps was struck down by a frag- 
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ment of shell, which shattered the bones 
of his leg to such an extent as to render 
amputation necessary, the first thought 
of the sufferer after the shock of the 
operation was of the museum at Wash- 
ington, to which he ordered the broken 
bone to be sent, in the hope that his 
misfortune might prove the gain of fel- 
low-soldiers in the future. With such 
examples, no humbler individual has 
ever found fault with the preservation 
of fragments of his own mutilated frame 
for this sacred purpose. 

Altogether, it may safely be asserted 
that in the illustration of military sur- 
gery this section not only exceeds any 
other surgical museum in the United 
States, but surpasses any similar collec- 
tion hitherto made in the Old World— 
a fact which has been frequently and 
willingly admitted by foreign savants 
well acquainted with the subject who 
have visited Washington. 

The medical section consists of eleven 
hundred and fifty specimens, the ma- 
jority of which illustrate morbid con- 
ditions of the internal organs in fever, 
chronic dysentery and other camp dis- 
eases. Since the war, however, the 
number of preparations which exhibit 
the morbid anatomy of the diseases of 
civil life is constantly increasing, and 
a number of pathological pieces have 
been received which relate to the dis- 
orders of women and children, malfor- 
mations and monstrosities. The speci- 
mens in this section are almost all pre- 
served in the wet way. Carefully dis- 
sected and arranged with a view to the 
most advantageous display of the sev- 
eral points which each is designed to 
exhibit, they are preserved in alcohol 
in ground-stoppered glass jars. A glass 
hook is attached to the under surface 
of each stopper, and from this the prep- 
aration is suspended. Such stoppered 
jars permit the specimens to be taken 
out for examination, and are therefore 
a great improvement on those merely 
covered with bladder which have been so 
generally used for such purposes: they 
have, besides, the advantage of dimin- 
ishing considerably the loss of alcohol 
by evaporation. The catalogue num- 
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ber of each is printed on a parchment 
label, and tied upon the neck of the 
jar with tape. Written labels, merely 
pasted on, are apt to fade or separate 
from the jar. 

Most of the specimens in the medical 
and. surgical sections of the museum 
were contributed by surgeons connected 
with the army. But since the war, as 
the institution has become better known 
throughout the country, physicians and 
surgeons in civil life are beginning to 
send specimens. It is beginning to 
be very generally felt that there is no 
place in the country where such ob- 
jects are more likely to be permanently 
preserved, or where they can be more 
serviceable for future comparison and 
study. 

The ‘microscopical section contains 
rather more than four thousand speci- 
mens, most of them prepared in the 
museum. They embrace numerous 
thin sections of diseased tissues and or- 
gans, suitably mounted for microscopical 
study, as well as a great variety of prep- 
arations exhibiting the minute anatomy 
of normal structures. They include also 
a reasonable number of test objects and 
miscellaneous microscopical prepara- 
tions of general interest. The most im- 
portant feature in this collection is the 
attention which has been bestowed to 
secure permanency. Methods are em- 
ployed by which the most delicate prep- 
arations of the soft tissues are mounted 
in Canada balsam, in such a way as to 
retain their most minute details and to 
secure their indefinite preservation. The 
museum will therefore be spared the 
mortification of seeing its most valuable 
microscopical objects perish in the course 
of a few years, as has happened in so 
many collections where less stable meth- 
ods of mounting have been employed. 

Another feature in this section of the 
museum is the success which has been 
attained in the direction of photo-microg- 
raphy. Processes have been devised by 
which the most delicate microscopical 
preparations can be successfully photo- 
graphed with any power under which 
they are distinctly visible. Enlargements 
to a magnifying power of four thousand 
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five hundred diameters have thus been 
attained in the case of the most difficult 
test objects, with sufficient distinctness 
to permit the photographs themselves to 
be again enlarged five or six diameters, 
attaining thus a magnifying power of 
over twenty thousand diameters. For 
the practical purposes of anatomical 
and pathological research, however, 
powers varying from four hundred to 
one thousand diameters are generally 
sufficient, and a considerable number of 
photographs of normal anatomical prep- 
arations and of thin sections of diseased 
tissues, as seen under these powers, have 
already been prepared. In conducting 
the experiments which rendered it pos- 
sible to produce these representations, 
the writer has been so fortunate as to 
arrange methods and arrive at results 
which have commanded the serious at- 
tention of all those who have made at- 
tempts in the same direction, whether 
in America or in Europe. He has been 
so fortunate as to demonstrate that this 
mode of reproducing microscopical ob- 
jects can be employed with an ease 
and facility which had scarcely been 
hoped, and with a degree of success 
which had not previously been obtained. 
The most subtle markings on the most 
difficult objects —such as the Podura 
scale, the Grammatophera Subtilissima, 
the Surirella Gemma, and the nineteenth 
band of the new Nobert’s plate—have 
been reproduced by him with the same 
precision as the wing of a fly or the leg 
of aspider; and the exactness of these 
representations have won the fullest 
confidence for those which exhibit the 
structural details of sections of inflamed 
tissues or of morbid growths. Lately, 
he has shown that the light of the sun 
is not indispensable for the production 
of such pictures—that the electric, the 
magnesium or even the calcium light 
can economically be made to answer 
every purpose by those who live in un- 
favorable climates, or by amateurs who 
can only command leisure for work in 
the evening. Occasional experiments 
in this direction had previously been 
made, but he believes that he is justified 
in claiming for the museum and for him- 
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self priority in demonstrating that it is 
possible to produce by these methods, 
with comparative ease, photo -micro- 
graphs which fully equal, and under 
certain circumstances even excel, the 
best that could be done by sunlight. 
The collections of the microscopical 
section, with the working-rooms con- 
nected with them, are on the second 
floor of the museum building. 

The anatomical section embraces a 
number of skeletons, separated crania 
and other preparations of the anatomy 
of the human frame. What has hither- 
to been done in this direction must be 
regarded merely as an indication of the 
course intended to be pursued in the 
future. But an important step has al- 
ready been taken in the collection of 
human crania with a view to ethnolog- 
ical study. It was thought that the op- 
portunities at present afforded by the 
military service for the study of the eth- 
nological characteristics of the Indian 
races of the country were too important 
to be neglected. The collection com- 
menced since the war in accordance 
with this idea soon assumed respectable 
proportions. The authorities of the 
Smithsonian Institution transferred their 
collection of crania, several hundred 
in number, to the museum, in exchange 
for Indian weapons, utensils and other 
curiosities of which they were making 
collections. A still larger number of 
crania were contributed by medical offi- 
cers, who selected them from Indian 
burial-places, or found opportunities to 
disinter the remains of former races en- 
tombed in those curious mounds which 
have attracted so much attention in the 
Western States. This collection already 
embraces nearly a thousand crania, 
chiefly from the Indian tribes and the 
mounds, though the Polynesian island- 
ers and some other races are already 
represented by a number of specimens. 
Attention has already been paid to the 
study of this collection. A small room 
has been fitted up well provided with bal- 
ances, callipers, goniometers and other 
instruments of precision used in inves- 
tigations of this class. Already eight 
hundred and ninety-seven of the crania 
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have been measured and their peculi- 
arities recorded, ready for publication 
in a manner which will enable them to 
be compared with those in other col- 
lections, and thus to serve as an import- 
ant addition to our knowledge of this 
interesting subject. 

The section of comparative anatomy 
has been added since the war. The 
means at the disposal of the museum 
have not permitted a very rapid growth. 
The subject of comparative osteology 
was selected for primary attention, and 
the work has been limited for the pres- 
ent to the animals attainable by the 
officers stationed at our various military 
posts. Extensive contributions could 
readily be secured, but the work is lim- 
ited by the fact that the cleaning and 
mounting of the skeletons and crania 
is the duty of the same assistant whose 
business it is to prepare and mount 
specimens for the surgical and anatom- 
ical sections. Neverthless, such has 
been the industry of this gentleman that 
over a thousand skeletons and crania 
are already placed on exhibition, in- 
cluding skeletons of the buffalo, deer, 
grizzly bear, walrus, sea-lion, and a 
number of other American mammals, 
together with birds, reptiles and fishes. 
Even with the present slender means, 
in a few years this collection will be- 
come an important aid to the study 
of comparative anatomy in America. 
Special attention has been paid in this 
section to the anatomy of the horse, and 
a respectable number of preparations 
have already been placed on the shelves. 
The officer in charge of the surgical 
section has also commenced collecting 
specimens of the surgical diseases of 
this noble animal. It may be hoped 
that these collections will serve in the 
future as the foundation for a wise con- 
sideration of the problems of veterinary 
medicine and surgery in our army. 

Finally, there is a section of miscel- 
laneous articles, which includes models 
of hospital barracks, ambulances and 
medicine-wagons, a collection of sur- 
gical instruments, samples of artificial 
limbs, and a variety of other articles of 
interest. 
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Perhaps it will not be out of place if 
I add here a few words with regard to 
the large number of visitors who avail 
themselves of the opportunity to see the 
museum, which is open to the public 
from ten to three o’clock daily. 

For several years some twenty thou- 
sand persons have annually registered 
their names in the books kept for this 
purpose. Among these visitors are not 
only practitioners and students of medi- 
cine, whose object is to add to their pro- 
fessional knowledge, though, as might 
be expected, this class is numerous as 
well as welcome: the ordinary sight- 
seers seldom overlook the museum in 
their tour of the public buildings of 
Washington, and private soldiers, as 
well as officers of every grade, are fre- 
quently to be seen engaged in examin- 
ing the specimens. 

Military visitors take generally the 
deepest interest in the museum, as a 
storehouse of knowledge which may at 
any moment prove of service in con- 
nection with questions involving their 
own lives or limbs, and many of them 
have already shown their appreciation 
by contributing valuable specimens. 

Among the medical visitors, those 
from foreign countries must be particu- 
larly mentioned. Many of them have 
crossed the ocean chiefly or solely to 
visit this establishment. Most of the 
civilized countries of the world have 
sent medical commissioners to study the 
museum. These gentlemen have spoken 
in the most flattering terms of its im- 
portance, both during their visit and in 


writings published after their return to 


their native lands. Some of them seem 
to have been particularly struck with 
the free access given to the general pub- 
lic and to private soldiers, who in less 
enlightened communities would be ex- 
cluded from such an institution. An 
anecdote will illustrate the surprise felt 
in certain quarters. 

Among the visitors in 1865 was Dr. 
H. von Haurowitz, imperial privy coun- 
cilor of Russia, and inspector-general 
of the sanitary service of the imperial 
Russian marine. This gentleman, on 
his return home, published an octavo 
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work on the sanitary service in the 
United States, in the course of which 
he gives a description of the Army Med- 
ical Museum. After completing his ac- 
count of it, he says: 

“While I was being shown through 
it, I observed a young soldier who kept 
close to us and accompanied us several 
hours. I took him for a student of 
medicine, and supposed he was making 
use of this opportunity to gain instruc- 
tion. But when he was questioned he 
answered that he had only come to look 
for the bones of his younger brother, 
who had fallen before Richmond. His 
comrades had told him that the bones 
of all brave soldiers were preserved 
here. He was now on his way home, 
and wished to be able to tell his mother 
that he had seen poor John’s bones, 
and that all was right. He went away 
quite sad when he was told that poor 
John’s bones were not there.” * 

Neither the writer nor his colleague, 
both of whom accompanied the distin- 
guished Russian during his visits to the 
museum, have any recollection of this 
incident; but as they recall the fact 
that a number of private soldiers were 
in the hall at the time, they are not dis- 
posed to dispute the accuracy of the 
narration. 

The several sections of the museum 
have been placed by the surgeon-gen- 
eral under the immediate supervision 
of the two medical officers in charge of 
the record divisions of his office, already 
mentioned. These officers are Doctor 
George A. Otis and the writer of this 
paper. The first-named gentleman has 
charge of the division of surgical records 
and of the surgical, anatomical and mis- 
cellaneous sections of the museum: the 
writer has charge of the record and pen- 
sion division, of the medical and micro- 
scopical sections of the museum, and of 
the section of comparative anatomy. 


The foregoing outline will serve to 
give an idea of the character of the 
collections of the Army Medical Muse- 
um. No further explanation is neces- 


* Das Militdrsanitatswesen, etc. Von Dr. H. v. 
Haurowitz. Stuttgart: 1866. Page 181. 
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sary to make the usefulness of such an 
institution apparent to the educated 
medical man. Yet very intelligent non- 
professional visitors so often ask, What 
is the use of it all? that the present 
article would be incomplete if this ques- 
tion were ignored. What is the use of 
it all? What good is to be expected 
from this laborious and painstaking 
collection of mutilated and diseased 
fragments of the human frame? Why 
should they be so carefully put away 
into bottles or locked up in cases, and 
such efforts made to secure their per- 
manent preservation? Such questions 
have often been asked in regard to this 
and other pathological collections, but 
it is not difficult to give a satisfactory 
answer. 

It is not chiefly their use as an aid 
to elementary medical instruction that 
makes such collections desirable. Were 
this the only purpose, the work might 
safely be left in the hands of the med- 
ical colleges, each of which, according 
to its means, endeavors to get together 
a small educational museum for the 
purpose of enabling the student to real- 
ize the didactic instruction of the lec- 
ture-room and the books. The aim of 
pathological museums is broader and 
deeper. Their true object is to subserve 
the more accurate study of the nature 
of morbid processes by investigators 
who are already out of educational 
leading - strings. Specimens bearing 
upon disputed points or upon subjects 
incompletely understood accumulate 
and increase in number year after year, 
with carefully recorded histories of the 
cases, until series are formed that serve 
for comparison, and for a more ex- 
haustive study of the questions involved, 
which not unfrequently decides the dis- 
pute or solves the difficulty. 

The connection between the results 
of such studies and the. choice of the 
best method of treatment is perhaps 
most obvious in surgery. For exam- 
ple: any intelligent person who exam- 
ines the unequaled series of over four 
hundred and fifty specimens of gunshot 
fractures of the thigh-bone preserved in 
the museum will have little difficulty in 
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realizing their importance in connection 
with the vexed question of amputation 
for this injury. He will only need to 
examine a few of the specimens from 
cases in which injudicious efforts were 
made to save limbs, and life was lost 
after protracted suffering for months or 
years, to understand the duty of pre- 
serving these mute witnesses. If he 
happens to remember the grave differ- 
ences of opinion existing among our 
military surgeons during the late war 
as to the proper cases for this opera- 
tion, and the efforts made in certain 
quarters to compel a false conservatism 
in all cases.and at all hazards, he can- 
not but feel thankful that the results of 
that dreadful experience exist in a tan- 
gible form for future guidance. Many 
similar examples might readily be cited 
from the surgical domain. 

On the medical side, although the 
connection between morbid anatomy 
and the treatment of disease is less 
easily understood by the non-profes- 
sional mind, it is none the less intimate. 
Our modes of treatment are so bound 
up with our notions as to the nature of 
the affections with which we deal, and 
these notions are so dependent upon the 
state of our knowledge of morbid anat- 
omy, that improved methods of dealing 
with disease have in the past invariably 
followed every advance in this know- 
ledge, whether in the direction of estab- 
lishing firmly the connection of symp- 
toms with anatomical alterations, or in 
the direction of that better acquaintance 
with the nature of the alterations them- 
selves which is attained only by the aid 
of the microscope. 

The importance of the Army Medical 
Museum in this primary practical direc- 
tion is well shown by the frequent ap- 
peals which are beginning to be made 
to it in medico-legal investigations, and 
by physicians and surgeons who seek 
for guidance in individual cases of dif- 
ficulty. 

Another use of pathological muse- 
ums is too important to be overlooked. 
They serve as valuable aids in enabling 
new generations of medical men to 
identify with certainty the descriptions 
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of their predecessors, and thus to utilize 
their experience. The continual im- 
provements introduced into medicine 
are accompanied by continual changes 
in medical language, and it would be 
easy to quote cases,of comparatively 
recent date in which the introduction of 
a new term was followed by a most un- 
fortunate confusion of ideas, which the 
existence of a few well-preserved speci- 
mens of the same condition would have 
completely obviated. 

The establishment of the Army Med- 
ical Museum was undoubtedly suggested 
by a most pressing need experienced at 
the commencement of the late war. 
There were at that time but few persons 
in the Dnited States who had any ex- 
perience whatever of military surgery, 
and there was no place in the country to 
which the surgeon about to devote him- 
self to the military service could turn for 
definite information or guidance beyond 
what he could obtain from foreign 
works, It was natural that conscien- 
tious men, many of whom had never 
seen a gunshot fracture in their lives, 
should feel a grave regret that there was 
no place where, before assuming their 
new responsibilities, they could obtain 
a more realistic knowledge of the de- 
tails of military surgery than they could 
possibly gather from books and pictures 
alone. This led to the commencement 
of the collection at Washington at a 
very early period of the war. The pol- 
icy pursued till the close of the struggle 
was to attempt only the collection of 
specimens illustrative of military sur- 
gery and of camp diseases. It was de- 
termined that any future war should 
find the country in possession of a col- 
lection which should offer a rich field 
for the acquisition of the peculiar know- 
ledge necessary to fit medical men for 
service with troops in the field. It was 
resolved that the experience acquired 
should not remain merely the individ- 
ual property of the participants, but 
should be handed down in a tangible 
form for the benefit of the future. How 
well this task has been performed a 
visit to the museum will show. 

After the war was over, however, 
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larger views gradually prevailed. It 
was found that the machinery necessary 
for the care and enlargement of the col- 
lection of military medicine and surgery 
could, without any additional outlay, be 
used for the foundation of a general 
pathological museum. There are many 
reasons why this extension should be 
given. . There is no considerable gen- 
eral collection of the kind in America. 
In medicine, in surgery and in micro- 
scopical anatomy alike, the possessions 
of the museum already far excel all that 
has yet been done in these directions on 
our continent, and from the nature of 
the case it is not likely that if the med- 
ical department of the army should be 
prevented from discharging this duty 
the task would be performed by any 
other hands. What has hitherto been 
done in this way has been‘ chiefly the 
work of the medical colleges. But none 
of these institutions are richly endowed, 
and the cost of the glass jars and the 
alcohol alone has been in the past, and 
will probably be for many years to 
come, sufficient to prevent any medical 
school from accumulating an extensive 
collection of the kind. On the other 
hand, the total additional outlay to be 
provided for by the government in con- 
sequence of the existence of the museumi 
is so small that it may fairly be regarded 
as insignificant in comparison with the 
good to be attained. The building is 
already the property of the government, 
the officers and attachés all belong to 
the army: no extra-duty pay, no special 
allowances of any kind are awarded to 
any of them. It will hardly be credited 
by any one who visits the establishment 
that the total sum asked for and appro- 
priated annually for its support is only 
five thousand dollars, yet such is the 
literal fact ; and on this slender stipend 
in the brief period of a few years the 
medical department has succeeded in 
building up an institution which may 
well be regarded with national pride. 
What will be its character should the 
same good work be continued without 
interruption for a quarter of a century ? 

Besides the benefit to be derived from 
the mere existence of the museum, and 
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the access there willingly afforded to 
those who desire to study its collections, 
the medical department has endeavored 
to extend its usefulness by the exchange 
of specimens and of photographs of 
specimens, and by publications. The 
very first efforts of this sort were made 
even during the progress of the war, 
when a large number of photographs 
of specimens of instructive surgical 
operations, with accompanying printed 
histories of the cases, were distributed 
to the various medical directors in the 
field, for the information of the surgeons 
under their charge. Since the war a 
large number of photographs of this 
class, with many others of medical and 
microscopical specimens, have been 
given away, not merely to medical offi- 
cers of the army, but also to medical 
societies, libraries and medical colleges, 
as well as to foreign museums and other 
institutions, the publications of which 
have been received in exchange. 

Still more extensive has been the la- 
bor done during the same period in the 
direction of publications. 

The works on medical and surgical 
subjects issued by the surgeon-general’s 
office since 1865 cover over sixteen hun- 
dred quarto pages, and five thousand 
copies of each work have been distrib- 
uted to the medical officers still in ser- 
vice, to those who having served during 
the war are now engaged in private 
practice, to medical colleges and socie- 
ties, to libraries and to medical jour- 
nals throughout the United States, to 
European institutions and to medical 
investigators in various parts of the 
world. 

It has long been a subject of complaint 
among American investigators that their 
labors have been ignored, or that at best 
their practical deductions have been used 
without acknowledgment by European 
scientists. No such complaint can be 
made with regard to the work done in 
the Army Medical Museum and other 
branches of the surgeon-general’s office. 
Whether it is merely that the times are 
changing, and that American labors in 
every department are earning more gen- 
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eral recognition in Europe, or whether 
it be true that the members of the med- 
ical profession, notwithstanding all the 
accusations of selfishness and prejudice 
which have been flippantly brought 
against them, are after all more cosmo- 
politan in their modes of thought and 
more generous in their recognition of 
foreign fellow-laborers than the students 
of other branches of science, is a sub- 
ject into which it is not necessary to 
enter. The writer wishes, however, to 
express his sense of the kindness which 
has characterized the opinions and crit- 
icisms published in foreign countries 
with regard to the works of his fellow- 
laborers and himself, and to say that in 
the numerous cases in which foreign 
writers have borrowed facts, illustra- 
tions or deductions from their publica- 
tions, he remembers but few instances 
in which generous acknowledgments 
have not been made. 

It seems proper to add in this place 
that the medical volume and a large 
part of the surgical volume of the first 
part of the medical history of the war, 
the publication of which has been or- 
dered by Congress, will be laid before 
that body during the present session, 
and that although a work of such mag- 
nitude must necessarily occupy much 
time, every effort is being made by the 
two officers entrusted with its execution 
to complete the task in as short a period 
as is consistent with accuracy. 


Such, then, is a brief sketch of the 
Army Medical Museum, and of the sci- 
entific labors in the direction of med- 
icine and surgery undertaken under the 
auspices of the War Department, and 
the direction of the surgeon-general in 
connection with it. 

It will not be forgotten by the reader 
that Ford’s Theatre, which the museum 
occupies, was the scene of the assassina- 
tion of the lamented Lincoln. What 
nobler monument could the nation erect 
to his memory than this sombre treas- 
ure-house, devoted to the study of dis- 
ease and injury, mutilation and death ? 

J. J. Woopwarpb. 
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NE fine October morning Widow 
Brightly’s boy Harry was missing! 
Feloniously, and against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Maryland and 
the United States of America, Harry 
had absconded from the Eastern Shore 
by the underground railroad, carrying 
with him the body of the aforesaid boy ; 
which reprehensible conduct caused a 
serious loss of live-stock and temper to 
the widow. 

Tersely, Harry had “skedaddled,” 
but the two-legged bloodhounds of the 
law were after him promptly, and swift- 
ly and silently they had run him down 
here in Philadelphia. He was now on 


trial for the ownership of the live-stock 
before the honorable the United States 
commissioner, to whom the excellent 
law which had set the hounds upon the 
track had given a standing promise of 
ten dollars for every fugitive he should 
send back, and only five dollars in a 


case of failing to do so. 

I am very sure that this nicely-bal- 
anced reward had no influence with the 
gentleman who held the trying office of 
commissioner under that accursed law; 
but he was a devout believer in the pa- 
triarchal institution from which Harry 
had so ungratefully carried off the boy, 
and had a facetious habit of remanding 
all such cases, on the ground that if 
the party before him wasn’t ¢ha/ some- 
body’s nigger, he most likely was, or 
had been or ought to be, some other 
somebody’s. A brilliant joke, of which 
I doubt whether the victim saw the 
point, though he undoubtedly felt it. 

Harry’s shrift, therefore, short as it 
proved, would have been shorter still 
had it not been for certain pestilent fel- 
lows known as the acting committee of 
the anti-slavery society, who understood 
the honorable commissioner’s jokes, and 
had a perverse way of interfering with 
them, and trying to break their point 
off before they could be fairly sharpened. 
It was a settled axiom with these trouble- 





some individuals that a fellow who had 
pluck and head enough to get thus far 
on his way to the North Star was not to 
be sent back if they could help it. 

There did not seem to be much help 
in this case, however. It appeared to 
be a lamentably plain one. There was 
no question as to his identity, and no 
doubt that he had departed ‘“onbe- 
knownst,’”’ as one of his captors ex- 
plained. But from something that was 
dropped about his master’s will, his de- 
fenders caught at the forlorn hope that 
he might possibly have been manumit- 
ted. Acting upon this idea, the live 
member of the committee suggested to 
me that I might make a little pleasure 
trip at the expense of the society down 
to the Eastern Shore, examine the will 
and see if I could extract Harry’s free- 
dom from it. 

I didn’t feel elated at this mark of 
confidence at all; for, though I had as 
little respect for the enactment as had 
my friend of the committee, I felt no 
enthusiastic interest in the matter in 
hand, and should not have thought my- 
self in the least slighted if somebody 
else had been selected. But I had no 
good excuse for declining, and consent- 
ed to go, secretly bewailing the easy 
good-nature that was always getting me 
into trouble. 

Accordingly, the next morning I took 
the train for Elkton, at which point I 
was to leave the railroad and try some 
fifty-seven miles of staging to Centre- 
ville. I confess I had some misgiving, 
for my name, which was identical with 
that of one of these troublesome joke- 
spoilers, was not in good odor along 
the border; and being a pacific little 
man, not given to combative discus- 
sions, I rather quaked at the prospect 
of having my name found out by some 
inquisitive lounger at the stage-office, 
and being called to account for the sins 
of my namesake. I was not afraid if 
I could have time to demonstrate that I 
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was this Mr. Penn and not the other 
Mr. Penn; but who was to guarantee 
that I should not get Jedwood justice— 
that a dozen or two of the ardent, im- 
pulsive natures whose domain I was in- 
vading might not try a practical joke 
upon me by lynching me first to make 
sure, and inquiring if they had got the 
right man afterward? Which would 
render any demonstration on my part 
superfluous. 

On arriving at Elkton, therefore, I 
immediately lighted a cigar and walked 
about with an air of easy assurance, 
which, I had observed, was practiced 
with great success by some of our South- 
ern medical students. I am not sure 
that the air I assumed did not amount 
to a gentle swagger. When I thought 
I had made sufficient impression, and 
removed all suspicion of being anything 
but a well-to-do little planter, I saunter- 
ed into the stage-office with some idea 
of booking myself as Mr. Quilldriver, 
that being, I thought, a rather neat 
paraphrase of my real name. To my 
relief, I found that the accommodating 
clerk had already booked me as “Mr. 
Wright.’’ If he was satisfied, I was; 
so Mr. Wright mounted beside the dri- 
ver, and promptly insinuated himself 
into his good graces by the offer of a 
cigar. 

We did not make a dizzy rate of speed 
by any means. There was too much 
stage and passenger for the quantity of 
horse, and it took a long time to travel 
to our first stopping-place, yclept The 
Head of Chesapeake. The name sound- 
ed well. I had visions of standing at 
the head of the great bay, looking down 
its vast expanse, watching the white sails 
flashing and flitting over it, the crisp 
waves dancing and sparkling in the 
sunlight, lost in the dreamy splendor, 
and—so forth. The fact is, I began to 
feel poetical, for at that time I was sub- 
ject to occasional fits of that uncom- 
fortable malady. 

By the time I had worked myself up 
we reached the place. The Head of 
Chesapeake was a humbug! It con- 
sisted of a sleepy old canal with a lock 
across, a flat, dull, dusty country around, 
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and no bay anywhere. Indignant and 
disgusted, I lit another cigar and mount- 
ed again to my seat. 

They had a peculiar system of road- 
laying in that part of the world. Whe- 
ther the engineers considered bridges 
and the axiom that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two given 
points—Head of Chesapeake at one end 
and dinner at the other, for instance 
—to be incendiary Yankee notions, or 
were devoted to the esthetic idea of the 
beauty of curves, the result was that the 
road was full of most enormous bends 
and doublings made in traveling up one 
side of every stream we came to, round- 
ing its source and coming down the 
other side to take a fresh departure. 
Bridges there were none, that I now 
remember, until we left Chestertown, 
in the evening, on the last stage of my 
journey. 

We pounded soberly along, zigzagging 
through the laziest and most forlorn- 
looking country I ever traveled in. The 
very fences and haystacks were lolling 
about in all sorts of disreputable atti- 
tudes, apparently too drowsy to stand 
up, and the whole land seemed dozing. ° 
About noon we drew up at a miserable 
road-shanty, where, the driver informed 
us, “Them ’t wanted could git thur 
dinner.” 

That dinner! It was set out ona 
long, rough table of boards laid on 
trestles, minus anything like a covering, 
in a kitchen reeking with the heat of a 
red-hot stove and the steam from the 
family wash, that was in full blast under 
the hands of three or four frowsy negro- 
women. In this appetizing atmosphere 
we sat down to a banquet of half-fried 
bacon afloat in grease, waxy, half-cold 
potatoes, coluslaw apparently cut by a 
harrow, and coffee as weak as the bacon 
was strong, and hot as the wrath of the 
bereaved widow Brightly. 

I saw a full-blooded nightmare pran- 
cing around among those dishes, but I 
was furiously hungry; and giving a 
passing thought, in addition, to the 
cholera (for it was cholera season), I 
went boldly to the attack. I “did” the 
whole bill of fare, including the coffee, 
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went out to the stage and mounted to 
my seat, a living man, with my no- 
matter-how-manyth cigar alight. 

The rest of the journey to Chester- 
town was only a repetition of the morn- 
ing’s meanderings. It was about dusk 
when we reached the place, and, after 
a supper which was some compensa- 
tion for the dinner, and which some- 
what calmed down my apprehensions 
of that nightmare, I lit another cigar 
and waited for the stage which was to 
take me to Centreville. At last it was 
ready—a three-seated dearbogn, with 
one white and one brown horse, a six- 
teen-year-old boy driver, and one soli- 
tary passenger—Mr. Wright, to wit. 

We crossed Chester River on a long 
centipede of a bridge, and almost im- 
mediately plunged into a forest amid 
darkness that might have appalled King 
Pharaoh. Actually, I could not see the 
driver who sat touching me: the brown 
horse was invisible, and the white one 
was only a shapeless phantom, some- 
thing floating along in front of the stage. 

My cigar being exhausted, I lit an- 
other and meditated. What had I to 
do with Widow Brightly’s live-stock ? 
What business had I philandering away 
down here in the dark, anent her run- 
away Hams? What difference did it 
make to me which way they ran? Why 
couldn't some of the acting committee 
attend to their own business, instead of 
sending me on a wild-goose chase into 
this Noman’s land ? 

By this time I didn’t care (I confess 
it with a blush of ingenuous shame, now 
that we are all on the right side of the 
question) whether I found Harry’s free- 
dom in the will or not. I began to feel 
a sense of personal injury and a desire 
to be revenged on him for running away, 
and being thus instrumental in leading 
me into this solidity of infernal black- 
ness. 

About the middle of the forest, just 
in the blackest of the darkness and 
deadest of the silence, my meditations 
were suddenly put to flight by a pro- 
longed Ah-h-h-oo-oogh! from the boy, 
who began to squirm as though my 
nightmare had mistaken her victim in 
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the gloom, and was prancing over him 
instead of me. 

“What is it ?” I asked—“ sick ?” 

“Yes, sir,” jerked out spasmodically. 
“T feel dreadful bad: ’fraid I’m got the 
cholera.” 

Here wasamess! Alone, in a strange 
country, in the middle of a forest, not a 
house that I knew of nearer than Ches- 
tertown, and that five miles away—a 
stage, two horses and a mail-bag to take 
care of, along a road of which I neither 
knew nor could see a foot, a cholera 
patient on my hands, and the night so 
dark that I had to grope for him! 

Another groan and a complicated 
squirm. 

“Won't you please take the lines a 
minute, sir? It hurts so I can’t drive.” 

“Boy,” said I severely as I took the 
lines, ““what have you been eating to- 
day, with the cholera about ?”” 

“Nothin’ much ; only some—oo-agh! 
—fish for supper.” 

A bright thought struck me. “Hold 
on,” said I, cheerfully: “take the lines, 
if you can hold them, till I open my 
valise: I’ve something there that will 
cure you.” 

Giving him the lines, I fished out a vial 
containing a prescription compounded 
for me by a medical friend for just 
such an emergency as this. It was a 
mixture of chloroform and other fiery 
drugs, and was only less hot than vit- 
riol. I knew it to be good, however, 
for I had tried it, though I had never 
ventured to take it “neat.” There was 
no water at hand, however, to dilute it, 
there was no time to lose, and, with the 
decision that characterizes me when 
somebody else is going to suffer, I de- 
termined to try the neat experiment on 
the boy. 

I told him the state of the case: he 
said he had never yet found anything 
so strong that he could not drink it 
(which I thought was pretty well for 
sixteen years old), and reckoned he 
could manage it. I groped for his 
hand, placed the vial in it, and told him 
to take as nearly a teaspoonful as he 
could guess. I heard a gurgle, indi- 
cating a pretty large teaspoonful, then 
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a gasp, and the next moment that boy 
was evidently experiencing the delights, 
or something, of an entirely new sen- 
sation ! 

For about half a minute I think he 
underwent as much astonishment as a 
youth of his tender years could well 
manage. He gasped and sputtered 
and coughed, until I began to fear I had 
choked him to death in my well-meant 
maiden attempt at medical practice. 
And then what was I to do with him? 
I could not stay there in that stage, in 
the middle of the road, all night, with the 
seat half full of deceased stage- driver. 
I didn’t know which way to drive that I 
might hand him over to somebody else. 
What was I to say to his father and 
mother, his brothers and sisters, his 
uncles and aunts and first cousins, if he 
had any, and they should find me? 

What would the Post-office Depart- 
ment say to me for detaining the mail, 
not to speak of killing the carrier? 
Would any of them credit what seemed 
to be a rather improbable story? Even 
if they did, wouldn't they “take it out 
of me’”’ for practicing medicine without 
a license? I think I should have been 
resigned just then to seeing the acting 
committee and all their protégés swept 
over Niagara together, if it would have 
deposited that boy safe at Centreville 
‘ and me in my office at Philadelphia. 

Gradually he recovered breath enough 
to ejaculate huskily, “Gosh! but that 
was hot!’" and then relapsed into silent 
meditation on his new experience. It 
cured him, though. In a few minutes 
he took the lines again, and never ven- 
tured another squirm or groan during 
the rest of the journey. I had the vial 
ready if he had tried it. 

We reached Centreville at eleven 
o'clock, and found that peaceful village 
buried in the sleep of innocence. Noth- 
ing was awake but the inevitable big 
“ yaller dog’’ which came open-mouthed 
at us as we drove into the tavern yard, 
and then slunk back at a few concise 
and emphatic suggestions from the boy 
as he alighted. They had great faith 
in human nature at that tavern, for the 
front door stood wide open, fastened 
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back for the night. We entered, there- 
fore, without knocking—it is a very 
convenient arrangement this, for people 
out late o’ nights — passed into the bar- 
room, kicked up the ostler, who was 
asleep on the floor, procured a candle, 
and in ten minutes I was fast asleep 
myself among the rustic innocents, ob- 
livious of the nightmare, which never 
came near me. 

When I came down early in the 
morning to perform my ablutions at the 
pump, after the primitive style of Cen- 
treville,, I found the driver already in 
the bar-room, putting the finishing 
touches to his toilet before a square 
inch or so of looking-glass. Upon my 
asking him how he felt, he turned his 
countenance upon me beaming with the 
vigorous polish he had just given it 
with resin soap and crash towel: “ Fust 
rate! never felt pearter in my life. Tell 
ye what, that was a bustin’ medicine!” 

“Like another dose?” I asked. 

“No, thankee,’”’ said he, making a 
face—“not till I git sick again, any- 
how: it’s a /eefle strong for a steady 
drink.” 

After breakfast I hunted up the regis- 
ter’s office, and began my search for 
Harry’s freedom. A very short exam- 
ination of the defunct Mr. Brightly’s 
will showed me that if it was anywhere 
it was not there. The departed patri- 
arch had bequeathed the boy to a pro- 
spective little Brightly! After reading 
this clause in every way, and giving it 
every possible and impossible interpre- 
tation in connection with all the other 
clauses, separately and collectively, I 
could find nothing but the discouraging 
fact that the unlucky Harry, away off 
in Philadelphia, was bound fast, by an 
invisible chain that no power in this 
land could then break or unrivet, to an 
unborn child. 

As it was necessary to perform some 
legal ceremony, I forget of what nature, 
before the judge of the county court, 
and obtain his signature to something 
in connection with the business, I set 
out to find him. A walk of nearly two 
miles along dusty roads brought me to 
his residence—a dingy, old-fashioned 
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farm-house, with its outbuildings look- 
ing as though they had never heard of 
paint, and its gates and fences all lolling 
about in the same disreputable way I 
had observed in those I had before 
passed. In a large, uncarpeted, un- 
painted room, very plainly and scantily 
furnished, I found his Honor, a pudgy 
little man, apparently superintending 
the education of a young gentleman 
who was diligently walking up and 
down the floor with my old enemy, 
Ovid, in his hand. Here came an em- 
barrassment. His Honor would be sure 
to see my name on the papers, and 
then what if he should mistake me for 
the obnoxious Mr. P.? I might be in a 
worse fix than I had been in with my 
cholera patient, and I was getting tired 
of fixes. I was in for it, however; so, 
assuming an air of mild dignity, modi- 
fied by respect for the judicial character, 
I stated my business as concisely as 
possible. It was soon finished; and as 
he handed me back the papers, he re- 
marked, civilly, “I should think they 
might have sent that boy back without 
giving you the trouble of coming all 
the way down here, Mr. Penn.” 

He had evidently got his ideas a little 
tangled as to which party I represented, 
but I thought it best not to disturb his 
delusion, though I entirely agreed with 
him in opinion. I wasn’t satisfied about 
that name, and wanted to get it and its 
owner from.under his notice as promptly 
as possibly, lest a new idea should strike 
him. I only waited, therefore, to say 
that they had thought it best to be for- 
tified with additional evidence, and got 
out of the house and back to Centre- 
ville as fast as possible. 

I found a good many rough-looking 
loungers around the tavern on my re- 
turn, and feeling modest about intruding 
myself upon them without an introduc- 
tion, took a stroll through the portions 
of the village most distant from the 
tavern. I found these so interesting, 


under the circumstances, that I did not 
make my appearance again until din- 
ner-time, when, as I had expected, all 
the loungers had disappeared in search 
of their own dinners. 
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Next, another stage-ride across the 
country to a landing on a creek leading 
into Chesapeake Bay, from which a 
steamboat was to take us to Baltimore. 
After waiting an interminable length of 
time—not less than three cigars—the 
boat made her appearance. Lighting 
another cigar to start fair, I stepped on 
board (the movements of the other pas- 
sengers, none of them being bearers of 
despatches, are not important), and we 
steamed swiftly down the creek and out 
into the magnificent bay. It wasacalm 
afternoon in early October. The thin 
autumn haze lay upon the water, soften- 
ing but not dimming the sunlight; the 
mighty bay, stretching far away to the 
south, was smooth and placid as an in- 
land lake; there was no breeze, and 
not a ripple, except what the boat made, 
crinkled the broad surface; ghostly 
royals of distant ships peered above 
“the horizon’s bar;”’ there was no sound 
but the sighing of the engine and the 
dash of the paddles upon the water ; 
and I smoked on in a state of solid en- 
joyment, tempered only by a shadowy 
regret that there was no chance of any- 
body being sea-sick. 

I know I had several of the emotions 
proper to the occasion—No! ma’am, it 
wasn’t sea-sickness—if I could only re- 
member what they were; but they were . 
soon swallowed up, as we drew near to 
Baltimore, by the momentous question, 
as to how I was to find my way in the 
dark through the crooked city (which I 
had never yet seen) to the railroad sta- 
tion. I received very explicit directions, 
which to my bewildered mind, trained 
to Philadelphia streets, were manifestly 
all wrong. However, I started off in 
the direction indicated up the wharf, 
and after “ going it blind’’ for some dis- 
tance, oppressed by a harrowing con- 
viction that I was traveling at a right 
angle to my proper course, I suddenly 
found myself, without the least idea 
how I had got there, in front of the 
hotel whence an omnibus was to take 
me to the station. 

A waiter was clanging a great hand- 
bell, chanting, “All aboord fur Phila- 
delphy sta-a-tion:’’ we piled into the 
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omnibus, rode to the station, and I felt 
decidedly relieved when we had fairly 
crossed Gunpowder Creek at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour over the spider- 
legged bridge. 

The next morning I handed over to 
Harry’s defenders the evidence I had 
collected (which I rather think they did 
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not produce), and the forlorn hope 
being routed, the boy was duly handed 
over to his captors, and went the way 
of many another fugitive in those bad 
days. I hope he was alive to be reached 
by the great Proclamation. 

A. G. PENN. 





HER MESSAGE. 


OW, while the mellow crescent, dreamy-beamed, 
Saddens the stillness of this lonely land, 
I, friend, whose latest earthly day has gleamed, 
Murmur a message, clasping thy true hand. 


Tell him, when you twain shall hereafter meet, 
How stubbornly I have hoped on, and heard 
In every sound the sound of his loved feet— 
His voice in evéry breeze and stream and bird! 
\ 
Tell him how all my dreary life had grown 
A yearning deeply passionate, though dumb, 
Among my dark to-morrows to have known 
A bright to-morrow that has never come! 


Tell him that I have acted o’er and o’er 
One bitter part since its cold, solemn close: 
Tell him the fault was neither his the more, 
Nor mine the less. Each was to blame, God knows! 


Yet tell him that my fate was far the worse— 
That I, being woman, must sit calm, and feel 

The heart’s slow breaking, cursed with that great curse, 
Of loving when hope turns from Love's appeal! 


Tell him the man could mix with men, and let 
Strong worldly clamors drown his spirit’s cry: 

The woman only could regret, regret, 
And, wearied with regretting, yearn to die! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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A LEAF IN THE STORM. 


HE Berceau de Dieu was a little 

village in the valley of the Seine. 
As a lark drops its nest amongst the 
grasses, so a few peasant people had 
dropped their little farms and cottages 
amidst the great green woods on the 
winding river. It was a pretty place, 
with one steep, stony street, shady with 
poplars and with elms; quaint houses, 
about whose thatch a cloud of white 
and gray pigeons fluttered all day long ; 
a little aged chapel with a conical red 
roof; and great barns covered with ivy 
and thick creepers, red and purple, and 
lichens that were yellow in the sun. 
All around it there were the broad, 
flowering meadows, with the sleek cat- 
tle of Normandy fattening in them, and 
the sweet dim forests where the young 
men and maidens went on every holy 
day and feast-day in the summer-time 
to seek for wood-anemones, and lilies 
of the pools, and the wild campanula, 
and the fresh dog-rose, and all the 
boughs and grasses that made their 
house doors like garden bowers, and 
seemed to take the cushat’s note and 
the linnet’s song into their little temple 
of God. 

The Berceau de Dieu was very old 
indeed. Men said that the hamlet had 
been there in the day of the Virgin of 
Orléans; and a stone cross of the twelfth 
century still stood by the great pond of 
water at the bottom of the street under 
the chestnut tree, where the villagers 
gathered to gossip at sunset when their 
work was done. It had no city near it, 
and no town nearer than_four leagues. 
It was in the green care of a pastoral 
district, thickly wooded and intersected 
with orchards. Its produce of wheat, 
and oats, and cheese, and fruit, and eggs 
was more than sufficient for its simple 
prosperity. Its people were hardy, kind- 
ly, laborious, happy; living round the 
little gray chapel in amity and good- 
fellowship. Nothing troubled it. War 


and rumors of war, revolutions and 
Vou. VII.—16 





counter-revolutions, empires and insur- 
rections, military and political questions, 
—these all were for it things unknown 
and unheard of —mighty winds that 
arose and blew and swept the lands 
around it, but never came near enough 
to harm it, lying there, as it did, in its 
loneliness like any lark’s nest. Even 
in the great days of the Revolution it 
had been quiet. It had had a lord 
whom it loved in the old castle on the 
hill at whose feet it nestled: it had 
never tried to harm him, and it had 
wept bitterly when he had fallen at 
Jemappes, and left no heir, and the 
chateau had crumbled into ivy-hung 
ruins. The thunder-heats of that dread 
time had scarcely scorched it. It had 
seen a few of its best youth march 
away to the chant of the Marseillaise to 
fight oa the plains of Champagne; and 
it had been visited by some patriots in 
bonnets rouges and soldiers in blue 
uniforms, who had given it tricolored 
cockades and bade it wear them in the 
holy name of the Republic one and in- 
divisible. But it had not known what 
these meant, and its harvests had been 
reaped without the sound of a shot in 
its fields or any gleam of steel by its 
innocent hearths; so that the terrors 
and the tidings of those noble and 
ghastly years had left no impress on its 
generations. 

Reine Allix indeed, the oldest woman 
amongst them all, numbering more 
than ninety years, remembered when 
she was a child hearing her father and 
his neighbors talk in low, awestricken 
tones one bitter wintry night of how a 
king had been slain to save the people; 
and she remembered likewise—remem- 
bered it well, because it had been her 
betrothal-night and the sixteenth birth- 
day of her life—how a horseman had 
flashed through the startled street like 
a comet, and had called aloud in a voice 
of fire, “Gloire! gloire! gloire !—Maren- 
go! Marengo! Marengo!" and how the 
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village had dimly understood that some- 
thing marvelous for France had hap- 
pened afar off, and how her brothers 
and her cousins and her betrothed, and 
she with them, had all gone up to the 
high slope over the river, and had piled 
up a great pyramid of pine wood and 
straw and dried mosses, and had set 
flame to it, till it had glowed in its scar- 
let triumph all through that wondrous 
night of the sultry summer of victory. 

These and the like memories she 
would sometimes relate to the children 
at evening when they gathered round 
her begging for a story. Otherwise, no 
memories of the Revolution or the Em- 
pire disturbed the tranquillity of the 
Berceau; and even she, after she had 
told them, would add: “I am not sure 
now what Marengo was. A battle, no 
doubt, but I am not sure where nor 
why. But we heard later that little 
Claudis, my aunt’s youngest born, a 
volunteer not nineteen, died at it. If 
we had known, we should not have 
gone up and lit the bonfire.” 

This woman, who had been born in 
that time of famine and flame, was the 
happiest creature in the whole hamlet 
of the Berceau. “Iam old: yes, I am 
very old,’ she would say, looking up 
from her spinning-wheel in her house 
door, and shading her eyes from the 
sun, “very old—ninety-two last summer. 
But when one has a roof over one’s 
head, and a pot of soup always, and a 
grandson like mine, and when one has 
lived all one’s life in the Berceau de 
Dieu, then it is well to be so old. Ah 
yes, my little ones—yes, though you 
doubt it, you little birds that have just 
tried your wings—it is well to be so old. 
One has time to think, and thank the 
good God, which one never seemed to 
have a minute to do in that work, work, 
work when one was young.” 

Reine Allix was a tall and strong wo- 
man, very withered, and very bent, and 
very brown, yet, with sweet, dark, flash- 
ing eyes that had stiil light in them, and 
a face that was still noble, though near- 
ly a century had bronzed it with its har- 
vest suns and blown on it with its winter 
winds. She wore always the same garb 
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of homely dark-blue serge, always the 
same tall white headgear, always the 
same pure silver ear-rings that had been 
at once an heirloom and a nuptial gift. 
She was always shod in her wooden 
sabots, and she always walked abroad 
with a staff of ash. She had been born 
in the Berceau de Dieu; had lived there 
and wedded there; had toiled there all 
her life, and never left it for a greater 
distance than a league or a longer time 
than a day. She loved it with an in- 
tense love:, the world beyond it was 
nothing to her: she scarcely believed in 
it as existing. She could neither read 
nor write. She told the truth, reared 
her offspring in honesty, and praised 
God always—had praised Him when 
starving in a bitter winter after her hus- 
band’s death, when there had been no 
field-work, and she had had five chil- 
dren to feed and clothe; and praised 
Him now that her sons were all dead 
before her, and all she had living of 
her blood was her grandson Bernadou. 

Her life had been a hard one. Her 
parents had been hideously poor. Her 
marriage had scarcely bettered her con- 
dition. She had labored in the fields 
always, hoeing and weeding and reap- 
ing and carrying wood and driving 
mules, and continually rising with the 
first streak of the daybreak. She had 
known fever and famine and all man- 
ner of earthly ills. But now in her old 
age she had peace. Two of her dead 
sons, who had sought their fortunes in 
the other hemisphere, had left her a 
little money, and. she had a little cot- 
tage and a plot of ground, and a pig, 
and a small orchard. She was well-to- 
do, and could leave it all to Bernadou; 
and for ten years she had been happy, 
perfectly happy, in the coolness and the 
sweetness and the old familiar ways and 
habits of the Berceau. 

Bernadou was very good to her. The 
lad, as she called him, was five-and- 
twenty years old, tall and straight and 
clean-limbed, with the blue eyes of the 
North, and a gentle, frank face. He 
worked early and late in the plot of 
ground that gave him his livelihood. 
He lived with his grandmother, and 
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tended her with a gracious courtesy and 
veneration that never altered. He was 
not very wise; he also could neither 
read nor write; he believed in his 
priest and his homestead, and loved 
the ground that he had trodden ever 
since his first steps from the cradle had 
been guided by Reine Allix. He had 
never been drawn for the conscription, 
because he was the only support of a 
woman of ninety : he likewise had never 
been half a dozen kilométres from his 
birth-place. When he was bidden to 
vote, and he asked what his vote of as- 
sent would pledge him to, they told him, 
“It will bind you to honor your grand- 
mother so long as she shall live, and 
to get up with the lark, and to go to 
mass every Sunday, and to be a loyal 
son to your country. Nothing more.” 
And thereat he had smiled and straight- 
ened his stalwart frame, and gone right 
willingly to the voting-urn. 

He was very stupid in these things; 
and Reine Allix, though clear-headed 
and shrewd, was hardly more learned 
in them than he. 

“Look you,” she had said to him 
oftentimes, ‘in my babyhood there was 
the old white flag upon the chateau. 
Well, they pulled that down and put up 
a redone. That toppled and fell, and 
there was one of three colors. Then 
somebody with a knot of white lilies in 
his hand came one day and set up the 
old white one afresh; and before the 
day was done that was down again and 
the tricolor again up where it is. Now, 
some I know fretted themselves greatly 
because of all these changes of the flags, 
but as for me, I could not see that any 
one of them mattered: bread was just 
as dear and sleep was just as sweet 
whichever of the three was uppermost.” 

Bernadou, who had never known but 
the flag of three colors, believed her, 
as indeed he believed every word that 
those kindly and resolute old lips ever 
uttered to him. 

He had never been in a city, and 
only once, on the day of his first com- 
-‘munion, in the town four leagues away. 
He knew nothing more than this sim- 
ple, cleanly, honest life that he led. 
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With what men did outside his little 
world of meadow-land and woodland 
he had no care nor any concern. Once 
a man had come through the village of 
the Berceau, a traveling hawker of cheap 
prints—a man with a wild eye and a 
restless brain—who told Bernadou that 
he was a downtrodden slave, a clod, a 
beast like a mule, who fetched and car- 
ried that the rich might fatten—a dolt, 
an idiot, who cared nothing for the 
rights of man and the wrongs of the 
poor. Bernadou had listened with a 
perplexed face: then with a smile, that 
had cleared it like sunlight, he had 
answered in his country dialect, “I do 
not know of what you speak. Rights? 
Wrongs? I cannot tell. But I have 
never owed a sou; I have never told a 
lie; I am strong enough to hold my own 
with any man that flouts me; and I am 
content where I am. That is enough 
for me.” 

The peddler had called him a poor- 
spirited beast of burden, but had said 
so out of reach of his arm, and by night 
had slunk away from the Berceau de 
Dieu, and had been no more seen there 
to vex the quiet contentment of its 
peaceful and peace-loving ways. 

At night, indeed, sometimes, the little 
wineshop of the village would be fre- 
quented by some half dozen of the 
peasant proprietors of the place, who 
talked Communism after their manner, 
not a very clear one, in excited tones 
and with the feverish glances of con- 
spirators. But it meant little, and came 
to less. The weather and the price of 
wheat were dearer matters to them; 
and in the end they usually drank their 
red wine in amity, and went up the vil- 
lage street arm in arm, singing patriotic 
songs until their angry wives flung open 
their lattices and thrust their white 
headgear out into the moonlight, and 
called to them shrewishly to get to bed 
and not make fools of themselves in 
that fashion; which usually silenced 
and sobered them all instantly ; so that 
the revolutions of the Berceau de Dieu, 
if not quenched in a winepot, were al- 
ways smothered in a nightcap, and never 
by any chance disturbed its repose. 
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But of these noisy patriots, Bernadou 
was never one. He had the instinctive 
conservatism of the French peasant, 
which is in such direct and tough an- 
tagonism with the feverish Socialism of 
the French artisan. His love was’ for 
the soil—a love deep-rooted as the oaks 
that grew in it. Of Paris he had a dim, 
vague dread, as of a superb beast con- 
tinually draining and devouring. Of 
all forms of government he was alike 
ignorant. So long as he tilled his little 
angle of land in peace, so long as the 
sun ripened his fruits and corn, so long 
as famine was away from his door and 
his neighbors dwelt in good-fellowship 
with him, so long he was happy, and 
cared not whether he was thus happy 
under a monarchy, an empire or a re- 
public. This wisdom, which the ped- 
dler called apathy and cursed, the 
young man had imbibed from Nature 
and the teachings of Reine Allix. 
“Look at home and mind thy work,” 
she had said always to him. “It is la- 
bor enough fora man to keep his own 
life clean and his own hands honest. 
Be not thou at any time as they are 
who are for ever telling the good God 
how He might have made the world on 
a better plan, while the rats gnaw at 
their haystacks and the children cry 
over an empty platter.” 

And he had taken heed to her words; 
so that in all the countryside there was 
not any lad truer, gentler, braver or 
more patient at labor than was Berna- 
dou; and though some thought him 
mild even to foolishness, and meek 
even to stupidity, he was no fool; and 
he had a certain rough skill at music, 
and a rare gift at the culture of plants, 
that made his. little home bright within 
in the winter-time. with melody, and in 
the summer gay without as a king’s 
parterre. 

At any rate, Reine Allix and he had 
been happy together for a quarter of a 
century under the old gray thatch of 
the wayside cottage, where it stood at 
the foot of the village street, with its 
great sycamores spread above it. Nor 
were they less happy when in mid-April, 
in the six-and-twentieth year of his age, 
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Bernadou had come in with a bunch of 
primroses in his hand, and had bent 
down to her and saluted her with a re- 
spectful tenderness, and said softly and 
a little shyly, ““Gran’mére, would it suit 
you if I were ever—to marry ?” 

Reine Allix was silent a minute and 
more, cherishing the primroses and pla- 
cing them in a little brown cupful of 
water. Then she looked at him steadily 
with her clear, dark eyes: “Who is it, 
my child?’ He was always a child to 
her, this last-born of the numerous 
brood that had once dwelt with her 
under the spreading branches of the 
sycamores, and had now all perished 
off the face of the earth, leaving him- 
self and her alone. 

Bernadou’s eyes met hers frankly: 
“It is Margot Dal: does that please 
you, gran’mére, or no?” 

“It pleases me well,” she said simply. 
But there was a little quiver about her 
firm-set mouth, and her aged head was 
bent over the primroses. She had fore- 
seen it; she was glad of it; and yet for 
the instant it was a pang to her. 

“Tam very thankful,” said Bernadou, 
with a flash of joy on his face. He was 
independent of his grandmother: he 
could make enough to marry upon by 
his daily toil, and he had a little store 
of gold and silver in his bank in the 
thatch, put by for a rainy day; but he 
would have no more thought of going 
against her will than he would have 
thought of lifting his hand against her. 
In the primitive homesteads of the Ber- 
ceau de Dieu filial reverence was still 
accounted the first of virtues, yet the 
simplest and the most imperative. 

“T will go see Margot this evening,” 
said Reine Allix after a little pause. 
“She is a good girl, and a brave, and 
of pure heart and fairname. You have 
chosen well, my grandson.” 

Bernadou stooped his tall, fair, curly 
head, and she laid her hands on him 
and blessed him. 

That evening, as the sun set, Reine 


-Allix kept her word, and went to the 


young maiden who had allured the eyes 
and heart of Bernadou. Margot was 
an orphan: she had not a penny to her 
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dower; she had been brought up on 
charity, and she dwelt now in the family 
of the largest landowner of the place, 
a miller with a numerous offspring, 
and several head of cattle, and many 
stretches of pasture and of orchard. 
Margot worked for a hard master, living 
indeed as one of the family, but sharply 
driven all day long at all manner of 
house-work and field-work. Reine Al- 
lix had kept her glance on her, through 
some instinctive sense of the way that 
Bernadou’s thoughts were turning, and 
she had seen much to praise, nothing 
to chide, in the young girl’s modest, in- 
dustrious, cheerful, uncomplaining life. 
Margot was very pretty too, with the 
brown oval face, and the great black, 
soft eyes, and the beautiful form of the 
southern blood that had run in the veins 
of her father, who had been a sailor 
of Marseilles, whilst her mother had 
been a native of the Provengal country. 
Altogether, Reine Allix knew that her 
beloved one could not have done better 
or more wisely, if choose at all he must. 
Some people indeed, she said to herself 
as she climbed the street whose sharp-set 
flints had been trodden by her wooden 
shoes for ninety years—‘Some people 
would mourn and scold because there 
is no store of linen, no piece of silver 
plate, no little round sum in money 
with the poor child. But what does it 
matter? We have enough for three. 
It is wicked indeed for parents to live 
so that they leave their daughter por- 
tionless, but it is no fault of the child's. 
Let them say what they like, it is a rea- 
son the more that she should want a 
roof over her head and a husband to 
care for her good.” 

So she climbed the steep way and the 
slanting road round the hill, and went 
in by the door of the mill-house, and 
found Margot busy in washing some 
spring lettuces and other green things 
in a bowl of bright water. Reine Allix, 
in the fashion of her country and her 
breeding, was about to confer with the 
master and mistress ere saying a word 
to the girl, but there was that in Mar- 
got’s face and in her timid greeting that 
lured speech out of her. She looked 
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long and keenly into the child's down- 
cast countenance, then touched her with 
a tender smile: “Petite Margot, the 
birds told me a little secret to-day. 
Canst guess what itis? Say?” 

Margot colored and then grew pale. 
True, Bernadou had never really spoken 
to her, but still, when one is seventeen, — 
and has danced a few times with the 
same person, and has plucked the leaves 
of a daisy away to learn one’s fortune, 
spoken words are not very much wanted. 

At sight of her the eyes of the old wo- 
man moistened and grew dimmer than 
age had made them: she smiled still, 
but the smile had the sweetness of a 
blessing in it, and no longer the kindly 
banter of humor. ‘You love him, my 
little one?” she said in a soft, hushed 
voice. 

“Ah, madame—!”’ Margot could not 
say more. She covered her face with 
her hands, and turned to the wall, and 
wept with a passion of joy. 

Down in the Berceau there were gos- 
sips who would have said, with wise 
shakes of their heads, “Tut, tut! how 
easy it is to make believe in a little love 
when one is a serving-maid, and has 
not a sou, nor a roof, nor a friend in 
the world, and a comely youth well-to- 
do is willing to marry us!” 

But Reine Allix knew better. She 
had not lived ninety years in the world 
not to be able to discern between true 
feeling and counterfeit. She was touch- 
ed, and drew the trembling frame of 
Margot into her arms, and kissed her 
twice on the closed, blue-veined lids of 
her black eyes. “Make him happy, 
only make him happy,” she murmured; 
“for Iam very old, Margot, and he is 
alone, all alone.” 

And the child crept to her, sobbing 
for very rapture that she, friendless, 
homeless and penniless, should be thus 
elected for so fair a fate, and whispered 
through her tears, ‘‘I will.” 

Reine Allix spoke in all form to the 
miller and his wife, and with as much 
earnestness in her demand as though 
she had been seeking the hand of rich 
Yacobé, the tavern-keeper’s only daugh- 
ter. The people assented: they had no 
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pretext to oppose, and Reine Allix 
wrapped her cloak about her and de- 
scended the hill and the street just as 
the twilight closed in and the little lights 
began to glimmer through the lattices 
and the shutters and the green mantle 
of the boughs, whilst the red fires of the 
smithy forge glowed brightly in the 
gloom, and a white horse waited to be 
shod, a boy in a blue blouse seated on 
its back and switching away with a 
branch of budding hazel the first gray 
gnats of the early year. 

“It is well done, it is well done,’’ she 
said to herself, looking at the low rosy 
clouds and the pale gold of the waning 
sky. ‘A year or two, and I shall be in 
my grave. 
I know he has some creature to care for 
him, and I shall be quiet in my coffin, 
knowing that his children’s children 
will live on and on and on in the Ber- 
ceau, and sometimes perhaps think a 
little of me when the nights are long 
and they sit roand the fire.” 

She went in out of the dewy air, 
into the little low, square room of her 
cottage, and went up to Bernadou and 
laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“Be it well with thee, my grandson, 
and with thy sons’ sons after thee,’’ she 
said solemnly. ‘Margot will be thy 
wife. May thy days and hers be long 
in thy birth-place!”’ 

A month later they were married. It 
was then May. The green nest of the 
Berceau seemed to overflow with the 
singing of birds and the blossoming of 
flowers. The cornlands promised a rare 
harvest, and the apple orchards were 
weighed down with their red and white 
blossoms. The little brown streams in 
the woods brimmed over in the grass, 
and the air was full of a sweet, mellow 
sunlight, a cool, fragrant breeze, a con- 
tinual music of humming bees and soar- 
ing larks and mule-bells ringing on the 
roads, and childish laughter echoing 
from the fields. 

In this glad spring-time Bernadou 
and Margot were wedded, going with 
their friends one sunny morning up the 
winding hill-path to the little gray chapel 
whose walls were hidden in ivy, and 
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whose sorrowful Christ looked down 
through the open porch across the blue 
and hazy width of the river. Georges 
the baker, whose fiddle made merry 
melody at all the village dances, played 
before them tunefully; little children, 
with their hands full of wood-flowers, 
ran before them; his old blind poodle 
smelt its way faithfully by their foot- 
steps; their priest led the way upward 
with the cross held erect against the 
light; Reine Allix walked beside them, 
nearly as firmly as she had trodden the 
same road seventy years before in her 
own bridal hour: in the hollow below 
lay the Berceau de Dieu, with its red 
gables and its thatched roofs hidden be- 
neath leaves, and its peaceful pastures 
smiling under the serene blue skies of 
France. 

They were happy —ah Heaven, so 
happy !—and all their little world re- 
joiced with them. 

They came home, and their neighbors 
entered with them, and ate and drank, 
and gave them good wishes and gay 
songs; and the old priest blessed them 
with a father’s tenderness upon their 
threshold; and the fiddle of Georges 
sent gladdest dance-music flying through 
the open casements, across the road, up 
the hill, far away to the clouds and the 
river. 

At night, when the guests had de- 
parted and all was quite still within and 
without, Reine Allix sat alone at her 
window in the roof, thinking of their 
future and of her past, and watching 
the stars come out, one by another, 
above the woods. From her lattice in 
the eaves she saw straight up the village 
street ; saw the dwellings of her lifelong 
neighbors, the slopes of the rich fields, 
the gleam of the broad gray water, the 
whiteness of the crucifix against the 
darkened skies. She saw it all—all so 
familiar, with that intimate association 
only possible to the peasant who has 
dwelt on one spot from birth to age. 
In that faint light, in those deep shad- 
ows, she could trace all the scene as 
though the brightness of the noon shone 
on it: it was all, in its homeliness and 
simplicity, intensely dear to her. In 
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the playtime of her childhood, in the 
courtship of her youth, in the joys and 
woes of her wifehood and widowhood, 
the bitter pains and sweet ecstasies of 
her maternity, the hunger and privation 
of struggling, desolate years, the con- 
tentment and serenity of old age,—in all 
these her eyes had rested only on this 
small, quaint leafy street, with its dwell- 
ings close and low, like beehives in a 
garden, and its pasture-lands and corn- 
lands, wood-girt and water-fed, stretch- 
ing as far as the sight could reach. 
Every inch of its soil, every turn of its 
paths, was hallowed to her with innu- 
merable memories: all her beloved 
dead were garnered there where the 
white Christ watched them: when her 
time should come, she thought, she 
would rest with them nothing loth. As 
she looked, the tears of thanksgiving 
rolled down her withered cheeks, and 
she bent her feeble limbs and knelt 
down in the moonlight, praising God 
that He had given her to live and die 
in this cherished home, and beseeching 
Him for her children that they likewise 
might dwell in honesty, and with length 
of days abide beneath that roof. 

“God is good,’’ she murmured as she 


stretched herself to sleep beneath the’ 


eaves—‘‘God is good. Maybe, when 
He takes me to Himself, if I be worthy, 
He will tell His holy saints to give me 
a little corner in His kingdom, that He 
shall fashion for me in the likeness of 
the Berceau.” For it seemed to her 
that, than the Berceau, heaven itself 
could hold no sweeter or fairer nook of 
Paradise. 

The year rolled on, and the cottage 
under the sycamores was but the hap- 
pier for its new inmate. Bernadou was 
serious of temper, though so gentle, and 
the arch, gay humor of his young wife 
was like perpetual sunlight in the house. 
Margot, too, was so docile, so eager, so 
bright, and so imbued with devotional 
reverence for her husband and his home, 
that Reine Allix day by day blessed the 
fate that had brought to her this father- 
less and penniless child. Bernadou 
himself spoke little : words were not in 
his way, but his blue, frank eyes shone 
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with an unclouded radiance that never 
changed, and his voice, when he did 
speak, had a mellow softness in it that 
made his slightest speech to the two 
women with him tender as a caress. 

“Thou art a happy woman, my sis- 
ter,’’ said the priest, who was wellnigh 
as old as herself. 

Reine Allix bowed her head and made 
the sign of the cross: “I am, praise be 
to God!” 

And being happy, she went to the 
hovel of poor Madelon Dreux, the cob- 
bler’s widow, and nursed her and her 
children through a malignant fever, sit- 
ting early and late, and leaving her own 
peaceful hearth for the desolate hut with 
the delirious ravings and heartrending 
moans of the fever-stricken. ‘How 
ought one to dare to be happy if one is 
not of use?’’ she would say to those 
who sought to dissuade her from run- 
ning such peril. 

Madelon Dreux and her family re- 
covered, owing to her their lives, and 
she was happier than before, thinking 
of them when she sat on the settle be- 
fore the wood-fire roasting chestnuts and 
spinning flax on the wheel, and ever 
and again watching the flame reflected 
on the fair head of Bernadou or in the 
dark, smiling eyes of Margot. 

Another spring passed and another 
year went by, and the little home under 
the sycamores was still no less honest 
in its labors or bright in its rest. It was 
one amongst a million of such homes 
in France, where a sunny temper made 
mirth with a meal of herbs, and filial 
love touched to poetry the prose of daily 
household tasks. ; 

A child was born to Margot in the 
spring-time with the violets and daisies, 
and Reine Allix was proud of the fourth 
generation, and as she caressed the 
boy’s healthy, fair limbs, thought that 
God was indeed good to her, and that 
her race would live long in the place 
of her birth. The child resembled Ber- 
nadou, and had his clear, candid eyes. 
It soon learned to know the voice of 
“Gran’mére,”’ and would turn from its 
young mother’s bosom to stretch its 
arms to Reine Allix. It grew fair and 
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strong, and all the ensuing winter passed 
its hours curled like a dormouse or play- 
ing like a puppy at her feet in the chim- 
ney corner. Another spring and sum- 
mer came, and the boy was more than 
a year old, with curls of gold, and cheeks 
like apples, and a mouth that always 
smiled. He could talk a little, and tum- 
bled like a young rabbit amongst the 
flowering grasses. Reine Allix watched 
him, and her eyes filled. ‘God is too 
good,” she thought. She feared that 
she should scarce be so willing to go to 
her last sleep under the trees on the 
hillside as she had used to be. She 
could not help a desire to see this child, 
this second Bernadou, grow up to youth 
and manhood; and of this she knew it 
was wild to dream. 

It was ripe midsummer. The fields 
were all russet and amber with an 
abundance of corn. The little gardens 
had seldom yielded so rich a produce. 
The cattle and the flocks were in excel- 
lent health. There had never been a 
season of greater promise and pros- 
perity for the little traffic that the village 
and its farms drove in sending milk and 
sheep and vegetable wealth to that great 
city which was to it as a dim, wonderful, 
mystic name without meaning. 

One evening in this gracious and 
golden time the people sat out as usual 
when the day was done, talking from 
door to door, the old women knitting or 
spinning, the younger ones mending 
their husbands’ or brothers’ blouses or 
the little blue shirts of their infants, the 
children playing with the dogs on the 
sward that edged the stones of the 
street, and above all the great calm 
heavens and the glow of the sun that 
had set. 

Reine Allix, like the others, sat be- 
fore the door, for once doing nothing, 
but with folded hands and bended head 
dreamily taking pleasure in the cool- 
ness that had come with evening, and 
the smell of the limes that were in blos- 
som, and the blithe chatter of Margot 
with the neighbors. Bernadou was 
close beside them, watering and weed- 
ing those flowers that were at once his 
pride and his recreation, making the 
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face of his dwelling bright and the air 
around it full of fragrance. 

The little street was quiet in the even- 
ing light, only the laughter of the chil- 
dren and the gay gossip of their moth- 
ers breaking the pleasant stillness: it 
had been thus at evening with the Ber- 
ceau centuries before their time—they 
thought that it would thus likewise be 
when centuries should have seen the 
youngest-born there in his grave. 

Suddenly there came along the road 
between the trees an old man and a 
mule: it was Mathurin the miller, who 
had been that day to a little town four 
leagues off, which was the trade-mart 
and the corn-exchange of the district. 
He paused before the cottage of Reine 
Allix: he was dusty, travel-stained and 
sad, Margot ceased laughing among 
her flowers as she saw her old master. 
None of them knew why, yet the sight 
of him made the air seem cold and the 
night seem near. 

“There is terrible news,” he said, 
drawing a sheet of printed words from 
his coat-pocket—"“terrible news! We 
are to go to war.” 

“War!’’ The whole village clustered 
round him, They had heard of war, 
far-off wars in Africa and Mexico, and 
some of their sons had been taken off 
like young wheat mown before its time ; 
but it still remained to them a thing re- 
mote, impersonal, inconceivable, with 
which they had nothing to do, nor ever 
would have anything. 

“Read!” said the old man, stretching 
out his sheet. The only one there who 
could do so, Picot the tailor, took it and 
spelled the news out to their wondering 
ears.' It was the declaration of France 
against Prussia. 

There arose a great wail from the 
mothers whose sons were conscripts. 
The rest asked in trembling, “Will it 
touch us ?” 

“Us!” echoed Picot the tailor, in con- 
tempt. “How should ittouch us? Our 
braves will be in Berlin with another 
fortnight. * The paper says so.” 

The people were silent: they were 
not sure what he meant by Berlin, and 
they were afraid to ask. 
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““My boy! my boy!” wailed one wo- 
man, smiting her breast. Her son was 
in the army. 

‘“*Marengo!’’ murmured Reine Allix, 
thinking of that far-off time in her dim 
youth when the horseman had flown 
through the dusky street and the bonfire 
had blazed on the highest hill above the 
river. 

“Bread will be dear,’’ muttered Ma- 
thurin the miller, going onward with 
his foot-weary mule. Bernadou stood 
silent, with his roses dry and thirsty 
round him. 

“Why art thou sad ?”’ whispered Mar- 
got with wistful eyes. “Thou art ex- 
empt from war-service, my love ?” 

Bernadou shook his head. ‘The 
poor will suffer somehow,” was all he 
answered. 

Yet to him, as to all in the Berceau, 
the news was not very terrible, because 
it was so vague and distant—an evil so 
far off and shapeless. 

Monsieur Picot the tailor, who alone 
could read, ran from house to house, 
from group to group, breathless, gay and 
triumphant, telling them all that in two 
weeks more their brethren would sup 
in the king’s palace at Berlin ; and the 
people believed and laughed and chat- 
tered, and, standing outside their doors 
in the cool nights, thought that some 
good had come to them and theirs. 

Only Reine Allix looked up to the hill 
above the river and murmured, ‘“ When 
we lit the bonfire there, Claudis lay 
dead ;” and Bernadou, standing musing 
amongst his roses, said with a smile that 
was very grave, “Margot, see here! 
When Picot shouted, ‘A Berlin !’ he trod 
on my Gloire de Dijon rose and killed 
it.” 

The sultry heats and cloudless nights 
of the wondrous and awful summer of 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy 
passed by, and to the Berceau de Dieu 
it was a summer of fair promise and 
noble harvest, and never had the land 
brought forth in richer profusion for 
man and beast. Some of the young- 
est and ablest-bodied laborers were in- 
deed drawn away to join those swift 
trains that hurried thousands and tens 
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of thousands to the frontier by the 
Rhine. But most of the male popula- 
tion were married, and were the fathers 
of young children, and the village was 
only moved to a thrill of love and of 
honest pride to think how its young 
Louis and Jean and André and Valen- 
tin were gone full of high hope and 
high spirit, to come back, maybe—who 
could say not ?—with epaulettes and rib- 
bons of honor. Why they were gone 
they knew not very clearly, but their 
superiors affirmed that they were gone 
to make greater the greatness of France; 
and the folk of the Berceau believed it, 
having in a corner of their quiet hearts 
a certain vague, dormant yet deep-root- 
ed love, on which was written the name 
of their country. 

News came slowly and seldom to the 
Berceau. Unless some one of the men 
rode his mule to the little town, which 
was but very rarely, or unless some 
peddler came through the village with 
a news-sheet or so in his pack or ru- 
mors and tidings on his lips, nothing 
that was done beyond its fields and 
woods came to it. And the truth of 
what it heard it had no means of meas- 
uring or sifting. It believed what it 


was told, without questioning; and as 


it reaped the harvests in the rich hot 
sun of August, its peasants labored 
cheerily in the simple and firm belief 
that mighty things were being done for 
them and theirs in the far eastern prov- 
inces by their great army, and that 
Louis and Jean and André and Valen- 
tin and the rest—though indeed no 
tidings had been heard of them—were 
safe and well and glorious somewhere, 
away where the sun rose, in the sacked 
palaces of the German king. Reine 
Allix alone of them was serious and 
sorrowful—she whose memories stretch- 
ed back over the wide space of near a 
century. 

“Why art thou anxious, gran’mére ?” 
they said to her. “There is no cause. 
Our army is victorious everywhere ; and 
they say our lads will send us all the 
Prussians’ corn and cattle, so that the 
very beggars will have their stomachs 
full.” 
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But Reine Allix shook her head, sit- 
ting knitting in the sun: “My children, 
I remember the days of my youth. Our 
army was victorious then; at least they 
said so. Well, all I know is that little 
Claudis and the boys with him never 
came back; and as for bread, you could 
not get it for love or money, and the 
people lay dead of famine out on the 
public roads.” 

“But that is so long ago, gran’mére !”” 
they urged. , 

Reine Allix nodded. “Yes. It is 
long ago, my dears. But I do not think 
that things change very much.” 

They were silent out of respect for 
her, but amongst themselves they said, 
“She is very old. Nothing is as it was 
in her time.” 

One evening, when the sun was set- 
ting red over the reapen fields, two 
riders on trembling and sinking horses 
went through the village using whip and 
spur, and scarcely drew rein as they 
shouted to the cottagers to know whe- 
ther they had seen go by a man run- 
ning for his life. The people replied 


that they had seen nothing of the kind, 


and the horsemen pressed on, jamming 
their spurs into their poor beasts’ steam- 
ing flanks. “If you see him, catch and 
hang him,” they shouted as they scoured 
away: “he is a Prussian spy!”’ 

“A Prussian!” the villagers echoed 
with a stupid stare—‘‘a Prussian in 
France !”’ 

One of the riders looked over his 
shoulders for a moment: “You fools! 
do you not know? We are beaten— 
beaten everywhere —and the Prussian 
pigs march on Paris.” 

The spy was not seen in the Berceau, 
but the news brought by his pursuers 
scared sleep from the eyes of every 
grown man that night in the little vil- 
lage. “It is the accursed Empire!” 
screamed the patriots of the wineshop. 
But the rest of the people were too ter- 
rified and downstricken to take heed 
of empires or patriots: they only thought 
of Louis and Jean and André and Val- 
entin; and they collected round Reine 
Allix, who said to them, “ My children, 
for love of money all our fairest fruits 
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and flowers— yea, even to the best 
blossoms of our maidenhood — were 
sent to be bought and sold in Paris. 
We sinned therein, and this is the will 
of God.” 

This was all for a time that they 
heard. It was a place lowly and ob- 
scure enough to be left in peace. The 
law pounced down on it once or twice 
and carried off a few more of its men 
for army-service, and arms were sent 
to it from its neighboring town, and an 
old soldier of the First Empire tried to 
instruct its remaining sons in their use. 
But he had no apt pupil except Ber- 
nadou, who soon learned to handle a 
musket with skill and with precision, 
and who carried his straight form gal- 
lantly and well, though his words were 
seldom heard and his eyes were always 
sad. 

“You will not be called till the last, 
Bernadou,” said the old soldier: ‘“‘ you 
are married, and maintain your grand- 
dame and wife and child. Buta strong, 
muscular, well-built youth like you 
should not wait to be called—you should 
volunteer to serve France.” 

“I will serve France when my time 
comes,”’ said Bernadou, simply, in an- 
swer. But he would not leave his fields 
barren, and his orchard uncared for, 
and his wife to sicken and starve, and 
his grandmother to perish alone in her 
ninety -third year. They jeered and 
flouted and upbraided him, those pa- 
triots who screamed against the fallen 
Empire in the wineshop, but he looked 
them straight in the eyes, and held his 
peace, and did his daily work. 

“If he be called, he will not be found 
wanting,” said Reine Allix, who knew 
him better than did even the young 
wife whom he loved. 

Bernadou clung to his home witha 
dogged devotion. He would not go 
from it to fight unless compelled, but 
for it he would have fought like a lion. 


‘His love for his country was only an 


indefinite, shadowy existence that was 
not clear to him: he could not save a 
land that he had never seen, a capital 
that was only to him as an empty name; 
nor could he comprehend the danger 
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that his nation ran, nor could he desire 
to go forth and spend his life-blood in 
defence of things unknowntohim. He 
was only a peasant, and he could not 
read nor greatly understand. But af- 
fection for his birth-place was a passion 
with him—mute indeed, but deep-seated 
asanoak. For his birth-place he would 
have struggled as a man can only strug- 
gle when supreme love as well as duty 
nerves his arm. Neither he nor Reine 
Allix could see that a man’s duty might 
lie from home, but in that home both 
were alike ready to dare anything and 
to suffer everything. It was a narrow 
form of patriotism, yet it had nobleness, 
endurance and patience in it: in song 
it has been oftentimes deified as hero- 
ism, but in modern warfare it is pun- 
ished as the blackest crime. 

So Bernadou tarried in his cottage 
till he should be called, keeping watch 
by night over the safety of his village, 
and by day doing all he could to aid 
the deserted wives and mothers of the 
place, by the tilling of their ground for 
them and the tending of such poor cat- 
tle as were left in their desolate fields. 
He and Margot and Reine Allix, be- 
tween them, fed many mouths that 
would otherwise have been closed in 
death by famine, and denied themselves 
all except the barest and most meagre 
subsistence, that they might give away 
the little they possessed. 

And all this while the war went on, 
but seemed far from them, so seldom 
did any tidings of it pierce the seclu- 
sion in which they dwelt. By and by, 
as the autumn went on, they learned a 
little more. Fugitives coming to the 
smithy for a horse’s shoe; women flee- 
ing to their old village homes from their 
base, gay life in the city; mandates 
from the government of defence sent 
to every hamlet in the country; stray 
news-sheets brought in by carriers or 
hawkers and hucksters,—all these by 
degrees told them of the peril of their 
country — vaguely indeed, and seldom 
truthfully, but so that by mutilated ru- 
mors they came at last to know the 
awful facts of the fate of Sedan, the 
fall of the Empire, the siege of Paris. 
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It did not alter their daily lives: it was 
still too far off and too impalpable. 
But a foreboding, a dread, an unspeak- 
able woe settled down on them. Al- 
ready their lands and cattle had been 
harassed to yield provision for the army 
and large towns; already their best 
horses had been taken for the siege- 
trains and the forage-wagons; already 
their ploughshares were perforce idle, 
and their children cried because of the 
scarcity of nourishment; already the 
iron of war had entered into their souls. 

The little street at evening was mourn- 
ful and very silent: the few who talked 
spoke in whispers, lest a spy should 
hear them, and the young ones had no 
strength to play: they wanted food. 

“It is as it was in my youth,” said 
Reine Allix, eating her piece of black 
bread and putting aside the better food 
prepared for her, that she might save it, 
unseen, for “the child.” 

It was horrible to her and to all of 
them to live in that continual terror of 
an unknown foe—that perpetual expect- 
ation of some ghastly, shapeless misery. 
They were quiet—so quiet !—but by all 
they heard they knew that any night, 
as they went to their beds, the thunder 
of cannon might awaken them; any 
morning, as they looked on their be- 
loved fields, they knew that ere sunset 
the flames of war might have devoured 
them. They knew so little too: all 
they were told was so indefinite and 
garbled that sometimes they thought the 
whole was some horrid dream—thought 
so, at least, until they looked at their 
empty stables, their untilled land, their 
children who cried from hunger, their 
mothers who wept for the conscripts. 

But as yet it was not so very much 
worse than it had been in times of bad 
harvest and of dire distress; and the 
storm which raged over the land had 
as yet spared this little green nest 
amongst the woods on the Seine. 

November came. “It is a cold night, 
Bernadou: put on more wood,” said 
Reine Allix. Fuel at the least was plen- 
tiful in that district, and Bernadou 
obeyed. 

He sat at the table, working at a new 
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churn for his wife: he had some skill at 
turnery and at invention in such mat- 
ters. The child slept soundly in its 
cradle by the hearth, smiling while it 
dreamed. Margot spun at her wheel. 
Reine Allix sat by the fire, seldom lift- 
ing her head from her long knitting- 
needles, except to cast a look on her 
grandson or at the sleeping child. The 
little wooden shutter of the house was 
closed. Some winter roses bloomed in 
a pot beneath the little crucifix. Ber- 
nadou’s flute lay on a shelf: he had not 
had heart enough to. play it since the 
news of the war had come. 

Suddenly a great sobbing cry rose 
without —the cry of many voices, all 
raised in woe together. Bernadou rose, 
took his musket in his hand, undid his 
door and looked out. All the people 
were turned out into the street, and the 
women, loudly lamenting, beat their 
breasts and strained their children to 
their bosoms. There was a sullen red 
light in the sky to the eastward, and 
on the wind a low, hollow roar stole to 
them. 

“What is it?’ he asked. 

“The Prussians are on us!’” answered 
twenty voices in one accord. “That 
red glare is the town burning.” 

Then they were all still—a stillness 
that was more horrible than their lam- 
entations. 

Reine Allix came and stood by her 
grandson. “If we must die, let us die 
here,’ she said, in a voice that was low 
and soft and grave. 

He took her hand and kissed it, 
was content with his answer. 

Margot stole forth too, and crouched 
behind them, holding her child to her 
breast. “What can they do to us?” 
she asked, trembling, with the rich col- 
ors of her face blanched white. 

Bernadou smiled on her: “I do not 
know, my dear. I think even they can 
hardly bring death upon women and 
children,” 

“They can, and they will,” said a 
voice from the crowd. 


She 
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None answered. The street was very | 
quiet in the darkness. Far away in the 
east the red glare glowed. On the wind | 
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there was still that faint, distant raven- 
ing roar, like the roar of famished 
wolves: it was the roar of fire and of 
war. 

In the silence Reine Allix spoke: 
“God is good. Shall we not trust in 
Him ?” 

With one great choking sob the peo- 
ple answered: their hearts were break- 
ing. All night long they watched in 
the street—they who had done no more 
to bring this curse upon them than the 
flower-roots that slept beneath the snow. 
They dared not go to their beds: they 
knew not when the enemy might be 
upon them. They dared not flee: even 
in their own woods the foe might lurk 
for them. One man indeed did cry 
aloud, ‘Shall we stay here in our houses 
to be smoked out like bees from their 
hives? Let us fly!” 

But the calm, firm voice of Reine 
Allix rebuked him: “ Let who will, run 
like a hare from the hounds. For me 
and mine, we abide by our homestead.” 

And they were ashamed to be out- 
done by a woman, and a woman ninety 
years old, and no man spoke any more 
of flight. All the night long they 
watched in the cold and the wind, the 
children shivering beneath their moth- 
ers’ skirts, the men sullenly watching 
the light of the flames in the dark, star- 
less sky. All night long they were left 
alone, though far off they heard the 
dropping shots of scattered firing, and 
in the leafless woods around them the 
swift flight of woodland beasts startled 
from their sleep, and the hurrying feet 
of sheep terrified from their folds in the 
outlying fields. 

The daybreak came, gray, cheerless, 
very cold. A dense fog, white and raw, 
hung over the river: in the east, where 
the sun, they knew, was rising, they 
could only see the livid light of the still 
towering flames and pillars of black 
smoke against the leaden clouds. 

“We will let them come and go in 
peace if they will,” murmured old Math- 
urin. ‘“Whatcanwedo? We haveno 
arms—no powder, hardly—no soldiers 


| —no defence.”’ 


Bernadou said nothing, but he straight- 
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ened his tall limbs and in his grave 
blue eyes a light gleamed. 

Reine Allix looked at him as she 
sat in the doorway of her house. ‘Thy 
hands are’ honest, thy heart pure, thy 
conscience clear. Be not afraid to die 
if need there be,” she said to him. 

He looked down and smiled on her. 
Margot clung to him in a passion of 
weeping. He clasped her close and 
kissed her softly, but the woman who 
read his heart was the woman who had 
held him at his birth. 

By degrees the women crept timidly 
back into their houses, hiding their eyes, 
so that they should not see that horrid 
light against the sky, whilst the starving 
children clung to their breasts or to their 
skirts, wailing aloud in terror. The few 
men there were left, for the most part 
of them very old or else mere striplings, 
gathered together in a hurried council. 
Old Mathurin the miller and the patriots 
of the wineshop were agreed that there 
could be no resistance, whatever might 
befall them—that it would be best to 
hide such weapons as they had and any 
‘provisions that still remained to them, 
and yield up themselves and their 
homes with humble grace to the dire 
foe. ‘If we do otherwise,”’ they said, 
“the soldiers will surely slay us, and 
what can a miserable little hamlet like 
this achieve against cannon and steel 
and fire ?” 

Bernadou alone raised his voice in 
opposition. His eye kindled, his cheek 
flushed, his words for once sprang from 
his lips like fire. ‘ What!” he said to 
them, “shall we yield up our homes and 
our wives and our infants without a sin- 
gle blow? Shall we be so vile as to 
truckle to the enemies of France, and 
show that we can fear them? It were 
a shame, a foul shame: we were not 
worthy of the name of men. Let us 
prove to them that there are people in 
France who are not afraid to die. Let 
us hold our own so long as we can. 
Our muskets are good, our walls strong, 
our woods in this weather morasses that 
will suck in and swallow them if only 
we have tact to drive them there. Let 
us do what we can. The camp of the 
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francs-tireurs is but three leagues from 
us. They will be certain to come to our 
aid. At any rate, let us die bravely. 
We can do little—that may be. But if 
every man in France does that little that 
he can, that little will be great enough 
to drive the invaders off the soil.” 

Mathurin and the others screamed at 
him and hooted. ‘You are a fool!’ 
they shouted. ‘You will be the undo- 
ing of us all. Do you not know that 
one shot fired—nay, only one musket 
found—and the enemy puts a torch to 
the whole place ?”’ 

“IT know,” said Bernadou, with a dark 
radiance in his azure eyes. “But then 
it is a choice between disgrace and the 
flames: let us only take heed to be clear 
of the first—the last must rage as God 
wills.” 

But they screamed and mouthed and 
hissed at him: “Oh yes! fine talk, fine 
See your own roof in flames if 
you will: you shall not ruin ours. Do 
what you will with your own neck. 
Keep it erect or hang by it, as you 
choose. But you have no right to give 
your neighbors over to death, whether 
they will or no.” 

He strove, he pleaded, he conjured, 
he struggled with them half the night, 
with the salt tears running down his 
cheeks, and all his gentle blood burn- 
ing with righteous wrath and loathing 
shame, stirred for the first time in all his 
life to a rude, simple, passionate elo- 
quence. But they were not persuaded. 
Their few gold-pieces hidden in the 
rafters, their few feeble sheep starving 
in the folds, their own miserable lives, 
all hungry, woe-begone and spent in 
daily terrors,—these were still dear to 
them, and they would not imperil them. 
They called him a madman; they de- 
nounced him as one who would be their 
murderer; they threw themselves on 
him and demanded his musket to bury 
it witlr the rest under the altar in the 
old chapel on the hill. 

Bernadou’s eyes flashed fire; his 
breast heaved; his nerves quivered; he 
shook them off and strode a step for- 
ward. “As you live,” he muttered, “I 
have a mind to fire on you, rather than 
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let you live to shame yourselves and 
me!” 

Reine Allix, who stood by him silent 
all the while, laid her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘My boy,” she said in his 
ear, “you are right, and they wrong. 
Yet'let not dissension between brethren 
open the door, for the enemy to enter 
thereby into yourhomes. Do what you 
will with your own life, Bernadou—it is 
yours—but leave them to do as they 
will with theirs. You cannot make 
sheep into lions, and let not the first 
blood shed here be a brother's.” 

Bernadou’s head dropped on his 
breast. “Do as ycu will,” he muttered 
to his neighbors. They took his musket 
from him, and in the darkness of the 
night stole silently up the wooded chapel- 
hill and buried it, with all their other 
arms, under the altar where the white 
Christ hung. ‘“ We are safe now,” said 
Mathurin the miller to the patriots of 
the tavern. ‘Had that madman had 
his way, he had destroyed us all.” 

Reine Allix softly led her grandson 
across his own threshold, and drew his 
head down to hers and kissed him be- 
tween the eyes. “You did what you 
could, Bernadou,” she said to him, “let 
the rest come as it will.” 

Then she turned from him, and flung 
her cloak over her head and sank 
down, weeping bitterly, for she had 
lived through ninety-three years only 
to see this agony at the last. 

Bernadou, now that all means of de- 
fence was gone from him, and the only 
thing left to him to deal with was his 
own life, had become quiet and silent and 
passionless, as was his habit. He would 
have fought like a mastiff for his home, 
but this they had forbidden him to do, 
and he was passive and without hope. 
He shut to his door, and sat down with 
his hand in that of Reine Allix and his 
arm around his wife. ‘There is noth- 
ing to do but to wait,” he said sadly. 
The day seemed very long in coming. 

The firing ceased for a while: then 
its roll commenced afresh, and grew 
nearer to the village. Then again all 
was still. 

At noon a shepherd staggered into 
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the place, pale, bleeding, bruised, cov- 
ered with mire. The Prussians, he told 
them, had forced him to be their guide, 
had knotted him tight to a trooper’s 
saddle, and had dragged him with them 
until he was half dead with fatigue and 
pain. At night he had broken from 
them and had fled: they were close at 
hand, he said, and had burned the 
town from end to end because a man 
had fired at them from a_ housetop. 
That was all he knew. Bernadou, who 
had gone out to hear his news, returned 
into the house and sat down and hid 
his face within his hands. “If I resist 
you are all lost,” he muttered. ‘And 
yet to yield like acur!’”’ It was a pite- 
ous question, whether to follow the in- 
stinct in him and see his birth-p]ace in 
flames and his family slaughtered for 
his act, or to crush out the manhood in 
him and live, loathing himself as a 
coward for evermore ? 

Reine Allix looked at him, and laid 
her hand on his bowed head, and her 
voice was strong and tender as music: 
“Fret not thyself, my beloved. When 
the moment comes, then do as thine 
own heart and the whisper of God in it 
bid thee.” 

A great sob answered her: it was the 
first since his earliest infancy that she 
had ever heard from Bernadou. 

It grew dark. The autumn day died. 
The sullen clouds dropped scattered 
rain. The red leaves were blown in 
millions by the wind. The little houses 
on either side the road were dark, for 
the dwellers in them dared not show 
any light that might be a star to allure 
to them the footsteps of their foes. Ber- 
nadou sat with his arms on the table, 


‘and his head resting on them. Margot 


nursed her son: Reine Allix prayed. 
Suddenly in the street without there 
was the sound of many feet of horses 
and of men, the shouting of angry 
voices, the splashing of quick steps in 
the watery ways, the screams of wo- 
men, the flash of steel through the 
gloom. Bernadou sprang to his feet, 
his face pale, his blue eyes dark as 
night. “They are come!”’ he said un- 
der his breath. It was not fear that he 
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felt, nor horror: it was rather a pas- 
sion of love for his birth-place and his 
nation —a passion of longing to strug- 
gle and to die for both. And he had 
no weapon! 

He drew his house door open with a 
steady hand, and stood on his awn 
threshold and faced these, his enemies. 
The street was full of them — some 
mounted, some on foot: crowds of them 
swarmed in the woods and on the roads. 
They had settled on the village as vul- 
tures on a dead lamb’s body. It wasa 
little, lowly place: it might well have 
been left in peace. It had had no more 
share in the war than a child still un- 
born, but it came in the victors’ way, 
and their mailed heel crushed it as they 
passed. They had heard that arms 
were hidden and francs-tireurs shelter- 
ed there, and they had swooped down 
on it and held it hard and fast. Some 
were told off to search the chapel; some 
to ransack the dwellings ; some to seize 
such food and bring such cattle as there 
might be left; some to seek out the 
devious paths that crossed and recross- 
ed the fields; and yet there still re- 
mained in the little street hundreds of 
armed men, force enough to awe a cit- 
adel or storm a breach. 

The people did not attempt to resist. 
They stood passive, dry-eyed in mis- 
ery, looking on whilst the little treas- 
ures of their household lives were swept 
away for ever, and ignorant what fate 
by fire or iron might be their portion 
ere the night was done. They saw the 
corn that was their winter store to save 
their offspring from famine poured out 
like ditch-water. They saw oats and 
whéat flung down to be trodden into a 
slough of mud and filth. They saw the 
walnut presses in their kitchens broken 
open, and their old heirlooms of silver, 
centuries old, borne away as_ booty. 
They saw the oak cupboards in their 
wives’ bed-chambers ransacked, and 
the homespun linen and the quaint bits 
of plate that had formed their nuptial 
dowers cast aside in derision or tram- 
pled into a battered heap. They saw 
the pet lamb of their infants, the silver 
ear-rings of their brides, the brave tank- 
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ards they had drunk their marriage 
wine in, the tame bird that flew to their 
whistle, all seized for food or seized for 
spoil. They saw all this, and had to 
stand by with mute tongues and pas- 
sive hands, lest any glance of wrath or 
gesture of revenge should bring the 
leaden bullet in their children’s throats 
or the yellow flame amidst their home- 
steads. Greater agony the world can- 
not hold. 

Under the porch of the cottage, by 
the sycamores, one group stood and 
looked, silent and very still—Bernadou, 
erect, pale, calm, with a fierce scorn 
burning in his eyes; Margot, quiet, be- 
cause he wished her so, holding to her 
the rosy and golden beauty of her son; 
Reine Allix, with a patient horror on 
her face, her figure drawn to its full 
height, and her hands holding to her 
breast the crucifix. They stood thus, 
waiting they knew not what, only reso- 
lute to show no cowardice and meet no 
shame. 

Behind them was the dull, waning 
glow of the wood-fire on the hearth 
which had been the centre of all their 
hopes and joys; before them the dim, 
dark country, and the woestricken faces 
of their neighbors, and the moving sol- 
diery with their torches, and the quiver- 
ing forms of the half-dying horses. 

Suddenly a voice arose from the 
armed mass: “Bring me the peasant 
hither.” 

Bernadou was seized by several hands 
and forced and dragged from his door 
out to the place where the leader of the 
Uhlans sat on a white charger that shook 
and snorted blood in its exhaustion. 
Bernadou cast off the alien grasp that 
held him, and stood erect before his 
foes. He was no longer pale, and his 
eyes were clear and steadfast. 

“You look less a fool than the rest,” 
said the Prussian commander. ‘You 
know this country well ?” 

“Well!” The country in whose fields 
and woodlands he had wandered from 
his infancy, and whose every meadow- 
path and wayside tree and flower-sown 
brook he knew by heart as a lover 
knows the lines of his mistress’s face ! 
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“You have arms here?” pursued the 
German. 

“We had.” 

“What have you done with them ?”” 

“If I had had my way, you would 
not need ask. You would have felt 
them.” 

The Prussian looked at him keenly, 
doing homage to the boldness of the 
answer. “Will you confess where they 
are?” 

“No.” 

“You know the penalty for conceal- 
ment of arms is death ?”’ 

“You have made it so.” 

“We have, and Prussian will is French 
law. You are a bold man: you merit 
death. But still, you know the country 
well?” 

Bernadou smiled, as a mother might 
smile were any foolish enough to ask 
her if she remembered the look her 
dead child’s face had worn. 

“If you know it well,” pursued the 
Prussian, “I will give you a chance. 
Lay hold of my stirrup-leather and be 
lashed to it, and show me straight as 
the crow flies to where the weapons are 
hidden. If you do, I will leave you 
your life. If you do not—” 

“If I do not?” 

“You will be shot.” 

Bernadou was silent: his eyes glanced 
through the mass of soldiers to the little 
cottage under the trees opposite: the 
two there were straining to behold him, 
but the soldiers pushed them back, so 
that in the flare of the torches they 
could not see, nor in the tumult hear. 
He thanked God for it. 

“Your choice ?” asked the Uhlan im- 
patiently, after a moment's pause. 

Bernadou’s lips were white, but they 
did not tremble as he answered, ‘I 
am no traitor.” And his eyes as he 
spoke went softly to the little porch 
where the light glowed from that hearth 
beside which he would never again sit 
with the creatures he loved around him. 

The German looked at him: “Is that 
a boast or a fact ?” 

“T am notraitor,’’ Bernadou answered 
simply once more. 

The Prussian gave a sign to his troop- 
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ers. There was the sharp report of a 
double shot, and Bernadou fell dead. 
One bullet had pierced his brain, the 
other was bedded in his lungs. The 
soldiers kicked aside. the warm and 
quivering body. It was only a peasant 
killed ! 

With a shriek that rose above the roar 
of the wind, and cut like steel to every 
human heart that beat there, Reine Allix 
forced her way through the throng, and 
fell on her knees beside him, and caught 
him in her arms, and laid his head upon 
her breast, where he had used to sleep 
his softest sleep in infancy and child- 
hood. ‘It is God's will, it is God’s will!” 
she muttered; and then she laughed— 
a laugh so terrible that the blood of the 
boldest there ran cold. 

Margot followed her and looked, and 
stood dry-eyed and silent; then flung 
herself and the child she carried in her 
arms beneath the hoof of the white 
charger. “End your work !” she shriek- 
ed to them. “You have killed him— 
kill us. Have you not mercy enough 
for that ?” 

The horse, terrified and snorting blood, 
plunged and trampled the ground: his 
fore foot struck the child’s golden head 
and stamped its face out of all human 
likeness. Some peasants pulled Margot 
from the lashing hoofs: she was quite 
dead, though neither wound nor bruise 
was on her. ; 

Reine Allix neither looked nor paused. 
With all her strength she had begun to 
drag the body of Bernadou across the 
threshold of his house. ‘He shall lie 
at home, he shall lie at home,”’ she 
muttered. She would not believe that 
already he was dead. With all the 
force of her earliest womanhood she 
lifted him, and half drew half bore 
him into the home that he had loved, 
and laid him down upon the hearth, 
and knelt by him, caressing him as 
though he were once more a child, and 
saying softly, “Hush!” for her mind 
was gone, and she fancied that he only 
slept. 

Without, the tumult of the soldiery 
increased: they found the arms hidden 
under the altar on the hill; they seized 
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five peasants to slay them for the dire 
offence. The men struggled, and would 
not go as the sheep to the shambles. 
They were shot down in the street be- 
fore the eyes of their children. Then 
the order was given to fire the place in 
punishment, and leave it to its fate. 

The torches were flung with a laugh 
on the dry thatched roofs — brands 
snatched from the house-fires on the 
hearths were tossed amongst the dwell- 
ing-houses and the barns. The straw 
and timber flared alight like tow. 

An old man, her nearest neighbor, 
rushed to the cottage of Reine Allix 
and seized her by the arm. ‘They fire 
the Berceau,” he screamed. “Quick! 


quick ! or you will be burned alive !’’ 
Reine Allix looked up with a smile: 
Do you not see? 


“Be quiet! He 
sleeps.” 

The old man shook her, implored her, 
strove to drag her away—in despera- 
tion pointed to the roof above, which 
was already in flames. 

Reine Allix looked: at that sight her 
mind cleared and regained conscious- 
ness: she remembered all, she under- 
stood all: she knew that he was dead. 
“Go in peace and save yourself,’’ she 
said in the old sweet, strong tone of an 
earlier day. “As for me, I am very old. 
I and my dead will stay together at 
home.” 

The man fled, and left her to her 
choice. 

The great curled flames and the livid 
vapors closed around her: she never 
moved. The death was fierce but 


swift, and even in death she and the 
Vor. VII.—17 ° 
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one whom she had loved and reared 
were not divided. The end soon came. 
From hill to hill the Berceau de Dieu 
broke into flames. The village was 
a lake of fire, into which the statue 
of the Christ, burning and reeling, fell. 
Some few peasants, with their wives and 
children, fled to the woods, and there 
escaped one torture to perish more slow- 
ly of cold and famine. All other things 
perished. The rapid stream of the flame 
licked up all there was in its path. The 
bare trees raised their leafless branches 
on fire ata thousand points. The stores 
of corn and fruit were lapped by mil- 
lions of crimson tongues. The pigeons 
flew screaming from their roosts and sank 
into the smoke. The dogs were suffo- 
cated on the thresholds they had guard- 
ed all their lives. The calf was stifled 
in the byre. The sheep ran bleating 
with the wool burning on their living 
bodies. The little caged birds flutter- 
ed helpless, and then dropped, scorch- 
ed to cinders. The aged and the sick 
were stifled in their beds. ll things 
perished. 

The Eerceau de Dieu was as one vast 
furnace, in which every living creature 
was caught and consumed and changed 
to ashes. The tide of war has rolled on 
and left it a blackened waste, a smoking 
ruin, wherein not so much as a mouse 
may creep or a bird may nestle. It is 
gone, and its place can know it never 
more. 

Never more. But who is there to 
care? It was but as a leaf which the 
great storm swept away as it passed. 

OvuIDA. 





ITALY. 


gone Apennine peninsula, the Eden 
of Europe, the land whose remote 
antiquity is a grand epic, and whose 
modern past is a long-drawn-out trag- 
edy, furnishes at present a striking illus- 
tration of the familiar proverb, that it 
must indeed be an ill wind which blows 
good to nobody. The astonishing suc- 
cesses of the Prussian arms have not 
only put an end to twenty years of nearly 
uninterrupted occupation of Rome by 
French bayonets, but to fifteen weary 
centuries of foreign interference in the 
domestic affairs of Italy generally. The 
French occupation of the Eternal City 
in July, 1849, was but the last of a con- 
tinued series of invasions and conquests 
which have kept the peninsula subject- 
ed, divided and helpless since the down- 
fall of Latin world-rule. With the de- 
parture of the French garrison to take 
part in the campaign against the legions 
of King William, the dream of the Ital- 
ians, that the cradle of their race was to 
be the national capital, became realized, 
and the unity of their country an ac- 
complished fact. 

The losses of France have thus been 
Italy’s gain. Fickle Fortune has indeed 
continued of late to smile on the cause 
of the Italian people with a rare con- 
stancy. Byasingularly favorable com- 
bination of circumstances they have ef- 
fected in something over four lustrums, 
and at a comparatively trifling cost in 
treasure and life, what the unhappy 
Poles have failed to accomplish after a 
whole century of unparalleled sacrifices. 
No other people has ever before cement- 
ed its fragments in so brief a space of 
time. ‘Free from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic,” nothing more now seems want- 
ing to make Italy a power of the first 
rank, save that an ordinary share of 
statesmanship, patriotism and admin- 
istrative capacity should direct its 
councils. 

But we fear greatly that the auspici- 
ous events which have enlarged the 





country territorially have not strength- 
ened it politically or morally. The 
unity and independence of the nation 
were accomplished too quickly and with 
too little effort on its own part. <A peo- 
ple in whose breasts Nature has im- 
planted a love of independence and 
freedom should conquer these blessings 
for itself. The Italians, in spite of vio- 
lent passions, lack energy and devotion, 
and have discredited the “ Italia fara da 
se”’ by suffering foreigners to fight their 
battles. When Napoleon Bonaparte 
disposed in October, 1797, of the Vene- 
tian Republic, he was not far out of the 
way in saying that its people were not 
ripe for freedom and were incapable of 
valuing its blessings. In derision he 
added that if the Venetians, as they 
professed to do, valued independence 
more highly than life, nobody hindered 
them from dying for it. But this they 
had not the courage to do: they pre- 
ferred a dogged submission to France. 
Bending their necks alternately to the 
yoke of the Germans and the French, 
the Italians have hated both with equal 
vindictiveness, and yet always needed 
them for the regulation of their internal 
affairs. In 1866, after two decisive de- 
feats, they accepted the gift of a prov- 
ince. Without the support of France, 
Italy could not even have obtained 
Lombardy. What a state can neither 
gain by its own strength nor retain with- 
out the assistance of others is hardly 
worth having. In most cases such an 
acquisition proves a source of weakness, 
for it destroys a people’s self-confidence. 
From the test of a great power—the 
ability of going alone to war with an- 
other great power—the Italians have 
always recoiled. It would therefore 
perhaps have been better in the end 
had the consummation of their unity 
and independence been delayed longer 
and purchased more dearly. Italy is 
still divided, though one in name. It 
is yet far from being composed of that 
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number of like-thinking, like-feeling 
and like-speaking men which alone 
constitutes a nation. No part of Europe 
is made up of so many incongruous and 
diverse elements. From the peaks of 
the Alps to Cape Passero in Sicily we 
can enumerate no less than seventy 
idioms, most of them differing widely 
from one another. The inhabitants of 
this attenuated peninsula have never 
possessed, in sequence of its physical 
configuration, the unitarian feeling 
which constitutes the national bond. 
Union was a kind of abstraction, for 
the municipal spirit has been all-power- 
ful among them since the Middle Ages. 
The absence of patriotism, in the ra- 
tional sense of the word, may also be 
ascribed to the same cause. A dozen 
years ago Italy had a legion of patriots, 
but they have shared the fate of the 
legions of Xerxes in Don Fuan: 


“* He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where were they ?”” 


The only difference is, that the patriots 
of Italy were destroyed not by the 
Greeks of Themistocles, but by their 
own countrymen. When the peninsula 
was still cut up into seven, or rather 
nine, states, its population was over- 
flowing with mutual praise and admi- 
ration. But the ‘“minuit preesentia fa- 
mam”’ was soon destined to receive here 
a striking illustration. With the con- 
solidation of the national fractions the 
nimbus which had surrounded the sev- 
eral provincial celebrities paled. Change 
of scene may have had its share in mak- 
ing men and things appear in an altered 
light; but the “perdere la bossula,”’ as 
the Italians quaintly express it, is the 
result of that rivalry and jealousy which 
delights in destroying reputations. With 
very few exceptions the patriots of Italy 
have therefore incurred the fate of their 
public stocks and currency—they have 
fallen below par. 

It is this same petty, local spirit which 
leads the different sections to take the 
narrowest views on all questions of 
finance, administration, religion, educa- 
tion, etc.—on all questions which do not 
directly involve the national hegemony. 
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The most important public measures 
are constantly treated, not from an Ital- 
ian, but from a Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
Piedmontese, Venetian, or some other 
provincial stand-point, to which now 
will probably be added a Roman. A 
little more than a decade of such unity 
and independence has sufficed to bring 
the monarchy to the verge of bankrupt- 
cy, to a maximum of taxation, to in- 
credible confusion in all the branches 
of the administration, and to that law- 
lessness of which the history of the last 
few years has furnished many deplorable 
proofs. With the acquisition of Rome 
the one all-absorbing idea which has 
underlain the national movement will 
expire and the popular enthusiasm die 
out. The voices of the Italian tribunes 
may resound again where the Gracchi, 
the Scipios and the Sullas have often 
electrified the multitudes, but the long- 
looked-for Utopia will be as far off as 
ever. Those who expect that the many 
evils which afflict the country will be 
remedied, that the transfer of the cap- 
ital to Rome will ensure political har- 
mony, that the number of those who 
can neither read nor write will be de- 
creased, that the taxes will be less op- 
pressive, that a sturdy, independent 
gentry will replace a corrupt patrician 
order, that an idle, improvident peasan- 
try will become thrifty and self-reliant, 
that superstition, fanaticism, ignorance 
and brigandage will no longer prevail 
in the land, that the Parliament will dis- 
play more patriotism, moderation and 
political sagacity at the Seven-hilled City 
than it has done at Turin and Florence, 
—those, we repeat, who expect all or 
any of these results will be grievously 
disappointed. Before these things can 
happen a different class of public men 
will have to spring up, many popular 
illusions will have to be dispelled, and 
the character of the whole people re- 
generated and moulded into a more 
homogeneous mass. The Italian tri- 
color may wave over the citadel of 
Angelo, but it will none the less require 
at least another generation before the 
various parts assimilate and become 
really an entity. Among the statesmen 
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and politicians of Italy are many able 
men and tried patriots, but they have 
all been born in an Italy of small states 
and small interests. Their views are 
just such as might be looked for ina 
land where literature, science, art, in- 
dustry, trade and political economy 
have never cast off their swaddling- 
clothes, under rulers who shunned every 
ray of light, and in the midst of a frivol- 
ous and corrupt society. In such an 
atmosphere the nobler side of the na- 
tional character had no chance to de- 
velop. Piedmont alone was an excep- 
tion. This state escaped the general 
demoralization — a wonderful proof of 
the power of assimilation. Its govern- 
ment was the only one that did not 
need to be leveled with the ground and 
rebuilt when the new era arrived. It 
already then possessed a liberal consti- 
tution and laws, which nearly all the 
other states adopted or imitated; the 
only public men of any political expe- 
rience; a brave and highly-disciplined 
army; a premier who enjoyed a Euro- 
pean reputation, and to whose moral 
dictatorship the whole nation submitted ; 
and a king who had actually fought for 
his countrymen. As the Piedmontese 
army furnished the nucleus around 
which the Italian was formed, so the 
government and laws of little Piedmont 
became the model for the other prov- 
inces. It was with these lights to guide 
them that the various parts reconstruct- 
ed themselves. Previous to 1848, Pied- 
mont had not ranked among the more 
advanced states of the peninsula, and 
the principles of the French Revolution 
had found more ready access in several 
other provinces. But since that period 
freedom has infused a new life into its 
slow, pedantic and complex govern- 
ment. The land, industrious and con- 
tented, steadily prospered. Trade, in- 
dustry and popular education received 
a powerful impulse from within. The 
Italian emigration had collected there 
its choicest spirits, and the feverish en- 
ergy of Cavour accelerated the progress 
of a petty state which, if not quite cap- 
able of rivaling Belgium and Holland, 
yet deserved to be regarded as a pattern 
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by all Italy. But the old traditions 
maintained their ground: in spite of 
the general development, the govern- 
mental machinery continued to be driv- 
en by a number of rusty wheels, and 
remained in many respects dilapidated 
and out of gear. Ona small scale these 
evils were not so perceptible, but when 
the same machinery was set in opera- 
tion over the greater surface of Italy, 
they became painfully conspicuous. 
The new monarchy thus found itself 
made up of three different elements— 
the officials of the late governments, 
the Liberals of all shades in the prov- 
inces, and the Piedmontese. The first 
could not be got rid of at once, because 
there were none fit to replace them. In 
the conduct of the public business their 
routine experience was absolutely indis- 
pensable, though the amount of skill 
with which men who had administered 
the rotten or microscopic states that fell 
from sheer inanity would govern a free 
country of twenty-two millions might 
easily have been foreseen. The second 
element, the Liberal, was even more 
numerous. But devotion to country is 
not identical with administrative capa- 
city. Like every other trade, bureau- 
cracy requires special study, a regular 
apprenticeship and long familiarity, all 
of which the Liberals lacked. Exiles, 
conspirators and filibusters found them- 
selves suddenly thrust into the most re- 
sponsible offices of state. Nor could 
this, indeed, have been avoided under 
the then existing circumstances. In 
those days of universal mistrust and 
confusion, when the old officials were 
suspected of being attached to the ancien 
régime, and the lately acquired freedom 
was beset by a thousand dangers, polit- 
ical orthodoxy seemed of far more con- 
sequence than mere administrative skill. 
The men of means, of respectability, 
of influence and of family, who had 
given in their adherence to the new 
order of things, were therefore employed 
by the state with very little regard to 
their personal fitness, and the public 
service was filled in all its departments 
with persons of more character than 
experience, more devotion than techni- 
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cal knowledge. This system, once fairly 
inaugurated, was persevered in with a 
fatal pertinacity. Apart from the ad- 
venturers and demagogues—a scum 
which every great political change al- 
ways brings to the surface—the number 
of incapables in office was almost in- 
credible. There were judges who had 
never opened a law-book, prefects whose 
ignorance was proverbial, professors who 
had never studied what they were called 
upon to teach. 

Another evil which bodes serious 
danger to the new nationality is the ex- 
treme of the different shades of Liberals 
who occupy the intermediate ground 
between the doctrinarianism of Mazzini 
and the radicalism of Garibaldi. Though 
a monarchy in name, Italy is democratic 
at heart. In the larger part of the coun- 
try the monarchical principle has never 
been in the ascendency. In Venetia and 
Genoa, republican recollections have 
prevented its spread. In Lombardy, 
the rule of the foreigner has made it 
hated. In the Romagna, the abuses of 
the ecclesiastical elective system have 
militated adversely to it. In Tuscany, 


always republican, a sincere attachment 
to the reigning dynasty never took root 
until the day of Ferdinand III. In 
Naples, monarchical ideas have con- 


tinually battled republican, without 
either having gained ground. Pied- 
mont alone has been distinguished for 
loyalty to its hereditary rulers, but even 
there the last years have made a breach. 
The barter of Nice and Savoy outraged 
the pride of the people, and the re- 
moval of the seat of government from 
Turin intensified the sectionalism of 
Piedmont without propitiating the Flor- 
entines. As long as the cry of “Fuori 
il barbari,’”’ first raised in the day of 
Theodoric the Goth, was heard in the 
land, the different factions acted to- 
gether. Unity and independence real- 
ized, the disintegration commenced and 
the old quarrels were resumed. Those 
who had intrigued against the Bour- 
bons, the Lothringians, the D’Estes and 
the Pope, intrigue again against the 
Savoy dynasty. This explains the 
number of secret societies—the hered- 
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itary curse of the peninsula — which 
have lately multiplied incredibly. In 
the Neapolitan territory, in Sicily, they 
cover entire districts as with a network. 
Though differing, often directly antag- 
onistic, in their aims, they are yet in- 
variably hostile to the existing govern- 
ment, which they baffle and oppose at . 
every turn—openly and secretly, in 
speech and in print, and not unfre- 
quently at the dagger’s point. Some 
of these secret associations are the pio- 
neers of a new Socialistic revolution : 
others are the sappers and miners of a 
reaction in favor of the deposed des- 
potisms and a return to the old order 
of things. But, whatever their real ob- 
ject may be, all co-operate none the 
less heartily in undermining the ground 
beneath the feet of the monarchy in 
every direction. Like an army of mod- 
ern Guy Fawkses, they are piling up 
combustible materials to be fired at some 
favorable moment. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Italian government possesses sufficient 
energy and strength to put out the flames 
of such a conflagration. Even were it 
quite certain that the majority of the 
nation are still as much attached to the 
monarchy as they were ten years ago, 
it must be admitted that neither the 
present rulers, nor any of their prede- 
cessors since Cavour’s time, have en- 
joyed the public confidence. On the 
contrary, the opinion that they are ut- 
terly untrustworthy and incompetent is 
almost universal. Such are the fruits 
of a few years of maladministration. 
When the new kingdom was proclaimed, 
the people for a moment displayed a 
generous, tractable, law-abiding spirit, 
and in honest and skillful hands some- 
thing might perhaps have been made 
out of such material. But profession- 
al politicians and selfish demagogues 
proved the bane of the state. Two sets 
of men, the one as incompetent and 
grasping as the other, who preferred the 
interests of party to the good of the 
country, have continually rotated in and 
out of office. In any other state these 
placemen would long since have been 
set aside and superseded by homines 
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novi: in Italy they were suffered to 
monopolize power to the ruin of the 
country. Constitutional government has 
thus gradually fallen into such disrepute 
with the masses that it would not be 
surprising if, in the event of the rising 
of the two extremes—the republican 
.and the legitimist—the people should 
desert itin a body. Under truly liberal 
institutions, like those which Italy now 
enjoys, the maxim that the people are 
the architects of their own fortunes also 
applies, and this shows that the nation 
is hardly fit for representative govern- 
ment. Indeed, were we not accustomed 
daily to see systems which have long 
outlived their usefulness, and whose fall 
might almost be logically demonstrated, 
survive year after year, we should infer 
that the monarchy was on its last legs 
in Italy. <A foreign policy wanting alike 
in dignity and independence, a succes- 
sion of financial crises, a widespread 
discontent, apathy, lawlessness, strife, 
political turpitude and crime,—such are 
the more prominent features in the dis- 
couraging picture which a state whose 
birth was hailed with enthusiastic sym- 
pathy in Europe and America, and 
whose example awakened even Ger- 
many from its decennial torpor, now 
presents to our view. 

But gloomy as the prospects of the 
monarchy are in Italy, it is possible 
that they may improve for the better by 
the overthrow of Napoleon III. and the 
occupation of Rome—events which re- 
move two of the greatest difficulties 
with which the Italian statesmen have 
hitherto had to contend. The succes- 
sors of Count Cavour in the manage- 
ment of public affairs met the fate which 
usually falls to the lot of disciples who 
attempt to carry out the unfinished work 
of a master. Because Cavour had 
availed himself of the assistance of 
France to call the Italian monarchy 
into existence, they imagined that the 
axis round which the national policy 
was ever after to revolve must neces- 
sarily be the French alliance. This 
might perhaps have been well enough 
had the moderate statesmen, the gov- 
erning party in the new state, been sat- 
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isfied with moulding only their foreign 
programme by the French connection. 
Unfortunately, they did more, and made 
that connection also the leading princi- 
ple in their domestic programme. To 
understand the consequences of this 
blunder, it must be remembered that 
the two political parties of the land—the 
moderate or liberal, and the radical or 
democratic—have always been rivals 
in the restoration of the Italian nation- 
ality. The latter, with Mazzini at their 
head, maintained that the liberation of 
the peninsula was only possible through 
the Revolution—the former, in view of 
the many fruitless risings since 1820, 
and bearing specially in mind the ex- 
perience of 1848, believed as firmly that 
the hopes of the country could only be 
realized through the agency of Pied- 
mont, seconded by some great Euro- 
pean power. The genius of Cavour act- 
ually succeeded in so reconciling these 
conflicting views that he was able to 
pursue for a while both a radical anda 
moderate policy. He allied himself for 
this purpose with Napoleon and Gari- 
baldi, employing in Lombardy the arms 
of the Empire, and in Sicily and Naples 
the red shirts of the Insurrection. But 
in doing this he was exceedingly care- 
ful that the part played by Piedmont 
should be of such a character that while 
it preserved on the one side the national 
independence against the foreign ally, 
it maintained on the other the honor of 
the constitutional monarchy against the 
Revolution. It was, however, hardly 
to be expected that the statesmen who 
came after him would prove equally 
dexterous in the management of these 
two inharmonious elements, and suc- 
ceed in neutralizing the one so com- 
pletely by the other. Cavour had found 
it possible to hold the Revolution in 
check because he possessed the support 
of France; and he found it possible to 
hold his own against Napoleon because 
he could threaten to throw himself into 
the arms of Garibaldi and Mazzini. But 
his successors were incapable of exor- 
cising the two hostile spirits whose com- 
bined action had freed Italy from the 
rule of the foreigner, and the natural 
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result was, that the latent antagonism 
between them broke out anew after 
Cavour’s death. 

Could this antagonism have been 
strictly confined within the sphere of 
domestic politics, and had it not spread 
beyond, the constitutional monarchy 
might have attained a healthy develop- 
ment. Had the two political parties dis- 
agreed merely in relation to the princi- 
ples which should govern the internal 
administration and the consolidation of 
the hegemony, then the moderates, as 
the special guardians of law and order, 
would gradually have become the con- 
servative, and the radicals, as the cham- 
pions of progress and liberty, would 
have become the reform, element in 
the new state, and the theory of consti- 
tutional government might thus have 
been established in practice. But the 
national Parliament was unhappily ruled 
more by the memories of the past than 
the exigencies of the present. Radical 
to the core, it continued still to look 
for the redemption of Italy to Mazzini 
and the Revolution. The moderates 


held sentiments directly the reverse of 


these. They had no faith whatever in 
the efficacy of plots and conspiracies, 
but hoped everything from the united 
efforts of Piedmont and France. This 
difference of opinion survived even 
when it had ceased to have any positive 
bearing, and the result of such a con- 
dition of affairs may be easily conceiv- 
ed. Measures of foreign policy were 
suffered to take precedence of the most 
vital domestic measures, which came 
soon to be considered less pressing and 
important than the acquisition of Ve- 
netia and Rome; and in this way the 
old dispute about the manner in which 
these questions should be solved — 
whether by legitimate or revolutionary 
means—was perpetuated, and became 
a chronic apple of discord in Italian 
politics. There can be no doubt that 
the best elements of the nation were 
represented in the ranks of the mode- 
rate party. Its leaders were men of a 
higher order of intellect, greater culti- 
vation, and even a more genuine libe- 
rality, than their opponents, and they 
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had not the same disreputable following. 
But they were extremely apprehensive 
that the sincerity of their patriotism 
might be questioned unless they affected 
to attach more importance to the so- 
called national aspirations than to the 
reorganization of the administration and 
the finances. And yet, no matter how 
hard they strove to appear as eager as 
the radicals themselves in advocating 
the speedy possession of Venetia and 
Rome, they could never quite keep pace 
with the popular impatience on these 
points. Finding it utterly impossible 
to believe that Garibaldi was really the 
man destined to take the Quadrilateral 
from the Austrians or to drive the Pope 
out of the Church state, the moderates 
were constantly betrayed into fatal in- 
consistencies. They were not only 
obliged to battle against radicalism, be- 
cause its recklessness threatened to im- 
peril all that had already been gained, 
and because the agitation against Aus- 
tria and Rome was suspected of conceal- 
ing designs equally hostile to the mon- 
archy, but they were also prevented from 
reaching a truly conservative policy by 
having conceded that no definite system 
of government, no decided national pol- 
icy, could be thought of until the great 
work of unity had been perfected. 

It was this want of a conservative 
foundation which induced the moderate, 
anti-revolutionary party, to cling all the 
more firmly to the idea that Italy’s sole 
chances for the future depended on the 
continued friendship and support of 
France. They fell into the grave mis- 
take of looking for strength and coun- 
tenance where, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their situation, these could 
not be found. In a new state which, 
according to the laws of its being, only 
existed by the plebiscites of the different 
populations, it was an evil omen that 
the governing party should expose itself 
to the reproach of being more attentive 
to the wishes of a foreign cabinet than 
to those of the nation. This does not 
imply that the statesmen of the mode- 
rate side—and it is they who have man- 
aged the affairs of the country during 
the last ten years—have actually sacri- 
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ficed the interests of Italy to a foreign 
power for the sake of personal advan- 
tage or their retention of office. But 
neither can it be gainsaid that they were 
misled into the belief that the true in- 
terests of the nation rendered the main- 
tenance of the closest relations with 
France a paramount duty. 

The knowledge that such was the 
case naturally increased the strength of 
the radicals, besides affording them the 
additional advantage of being able to 
represent themselves as the special cus- 
todians of the national unity and inde- 
pendence. The influence of the party 
of the Revolution, or Action, was still 
further augmented when it became ob- 
vious that the government had not only 
made no progress toward the solution 
of the national question by the aid of 
Napoleon, but that it had even failed 
to restore order at home by a policy 
avowedly adopted for this purpose. It 
was certainly not France that gave 
Venetia to the Italians, and the bur- 
lesque performed by General Leboeuf 
cannot alter this fact; and that the 
French did not evacuate Rome willing- 
ly, but only under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, requires no argument or 
proof, 

Cut loose from the leading-strings of 
France by the deposition of Louis Na- 
poleon, and the Roman question hav- 
ing become a purely Italian one, the 
national government has now for the 
first time fair play. Let it set itself res- 
olutely to the reconciliation of the local 
antagonisms, the -restoration of the 
finances, the improvement of the fiscal 
system, and, above all, to the education 
of the masses, for which it has hitherto 
done no more than the Bourbons them- 
selves, A people which has been op- 
pressed for centuries requires to be 
trained for independence if the fresh 
breath of young Freedom is really to in- 
vigorate and purify it. Without this, 
the saying of Massimo d’Azeglio in his 
Reminiscences, that “the most danger- 
ous enemies of Italy are not the Aus- 
trians, but the Italians,’’ may still re- 
main a sad truth. 


A few words in conclusion. The Ro- 
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man question having, as we have al- 
ready observed, become an exclusively 
Italian one, its solution is now left to 
Victor Emmanuel and the Supreme 
Pontiff, for further foreign intervention 
is hardly conceivable at the present 
time. Assuming this to be the case, 
the next step will naturally be to dis- 
cover some scheme which promises on 
the one hand to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the spiritual 
head of the Catholic Church, and to 
harmonize on the other with the polit- 
ical and national interests of the Italian 
monarchy. This twofold object might 
perhaps be reached in one of the three 
following ways, suggested years ago by 
the author of a sensational évochure en- 
titled Le Pape et le Congres: 

Ist. Rome and its immediate vicinity 
—or, as the brochure alluded to ex- 
presses it, ‘Rome with a garden ’’—to 
be retained by the Pope. 

2d. The partition of Rome between 
the Pope and the king. The former to 
retain exclusive temporal authority over 
that portion of Rome which extends on 
the one side of the Tiber from the tomb 
of Adrian or the citadel of Angelo to 
the Porta Portese, comprising the two 
municipal districts of Trastevere and 
Borgo, as far as the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s; the latter to have the other 
twelve municipal districts —7z. ¢., the 
actual Rome and the entire Church 
state. 

3d. The entire temporal power in the 
Church state to pass to the king of Italy, 
always excepting the person and prop- 
erty of the Pope, his retinue and ser- 
vants, who are in this respect to enjoy 
the same extra-territorial rights and 
privileges which the law of nations con- 
fers upon ambassadors. 

Of these three ways the last would no 
doubt be the most satisfactory to those 
leading Catholic reformers who have 
an abiding confidence in the future of 
their Church. They would see her 
energies concentrated wholly on the 
offices and ministrations which keep 
alive the fires of faith and afford con- 
solation in life as well as in death, in- 
stead of her opportunities being wasted 
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in vain attempts to defend immaterial 
outworks which are a standing chal- 
lenge to the spirit of the times. They 
would have the Church rather promote 
than oppose the separation of the tem- 
poral from the spiritual power. All his- 
tory attests that the “union du tréne et 
de l’autel’’ has profited neither the 
thrones nor the altars. Religion should 
not be dragged into the political arena. 
It was not merely the relative intelli- 
gence on the one side and the profound 
ignorance on the other which in the 
Middle Ages facilitated the international 
mission of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was quite as much the liberality dis- 
played by her in the midst of a feudal 
tyranny, her democratic cosmopolitan- 
ism, which ensured her ascendency over 
minds and hearts. Under her influence 
slavery disappeared, judicial combats 
were abolished and the miseries of villan- 
age were ameliorated. While the social 
distinctions betwixt man and man were 
being more sharply drawn, while the 
accident of birth was allowed to make 
greater and greater differences, while 
the gulf separating the higher from the 
lower classes constantly widened, the 
Church inferred from the lowly birth 
of the Saviour the equality of all, and 
the swineherd became the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

The exercise of temporal power was 
originally no part ofthe popedom. The 
union of the worldly and the spiritual 
authority in one and the same hand, 
the priestly and the royal prerogative 
in one and the same individual, are a 
feature of paganism. The emperors of 
ancient Rome were also the chief pon- 
tiffs. On the other side, it was a cha- 
racteristic of Christendom that the civic 
and the religious functions should be 
distinctly defined by keeping the tem- 
poral and the spiritual offices apart. 
Nicholas I., a pope who well deserves 
to be called the guardian of Christian 
morals in his day, enunciated this prin- 
ple clearly a thousand years ago. “The 
worldly ruler,’ he wrote to the Em- 
peror Michael III., “should keep as 
much aloof from religious concerns as 
the spiritual from temporal. It was at 
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the instigation of the devil that the pa- 
gans made their emperors also their 
high priests. But since the coming of 
Christ the emperor no longer usurps 
the functions of the priest, nor the pon- 
tiff those of the worldly ruler, for the 
Saviour has so separated the two powers 
by a division of their peculiar offices 
and dignities that the latter requires the 
priest for eternal life, while the former 
avails himself of the imperial arm mere- 
ly to prevent civic interference with 
spiritual matters. The boundaries of 
both estates have been thus limited that 
neither might become too powerful by 
wielding both authorities.” 

The Eastern Christians have faithfully 
adhered to this doctrine, but the West- 
ern departed from it in the Middle Ages, 
when the popes were in a measure driven 
to exercise temporal power. Not even 
the Estates of the Church did they at 
first govern directly or in person until 
the sixteenth century. The pope had 
supreme jurisdiction, but the different 
provinces were ruled by lords and no- 
bles, while the cities had mayors elected 
by themselves. In the dawn of the 
modern era this arrangement, however, 
underwent a change whose causes and 
significance can only be understood by 
glancing at the intellectual, moral and 
political status of the Italy of those 
days. There the old Greek- Roman 
civilization had reappeared. The as- 
ceticism of medizval habits and man- 
ners, in so far as it sprang from Chris- 
tianity, had died out, and men once more 
turned yearningly back to the past. No- 
where weré the masterpieces of the an- 
cient orators, poets and artists so hap- 
pily emulated as in Italy, but nowhere 
prevailed so generally and to such a 
degree the old pagan sentiment and 
morality. “The state of the country,” 
says Césare Balbo, “was a mixture of 
different civilizations, of depravity, of 
evil and of vice. People led a life of 
reckless dissipation and pleasure in the 
midst of perpetual wars, foreign inva- 
sions, pillage, treachery and assassina- 
tion.” This demoralization necessarily 
brought with it all the features of the 
old paganism, the rule of the tyran- 
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nies, as sketched by Machiavelli in //7 
Principe, and their apposite reckless- 
ness and conspiracies. All these pecu- 
liarities, which characterized the close 
of the Middle Ages, were especially 
conspicuous in Rome and the Estates 
of the Church. Next to Florence, Rome 
was the nursery of the arts and letters. 
But, as once before in the Augustan 
epoch, so now again, their splendor cov- 
ered a widespread social corruption. 
To the worship of sensual beauty and 
materialism the rigor of Christian mo- 
rality seemed something foreign, harsh 
and repulsive. The noble Adrian was 
hated and called a barbarian because 
he tried to arrest the vicious indul- 
gences of the times, to purify morals and 
to reform society. His death was hailed 
as a deliverance. The political situa- 
tion in the Church state corresponded 
with these pagan views and practices. 
Those to whom the government of the 
provinces had been assigned by the 
pope, the Bentivogli at Bologna, an 
Oliverotto at Fermo, the Malatesti at 
Rimini, and, above all, the terrible 
Césare Borgia, ruled despotically and 
committed the most revolting crimes. 
These men suggested to Machiavelli 
the portraits for such princes as Italy 
then produced: their examples led him 
to teach his Prince to play the hypocrite, 
to use religion as a mask, to break his 
plighted word, to be cruel, to set traps 
for his foes, and to murder them at the 
first opportunity. Under the heels of 
tyrants like these all order was natural- 
ly atanend. The great vassals of the 
Church were constantly at feud among 
themselves, partly to extend their indi- 
vidual authority, partly to further family 
interests or the schemes of political fac- 
tions. They even made common cause 
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with the enemies of the pope. The 
people lost all regard for the dictates of 
morality, all sense of what is right and 
just. The noble and the burgher grew 
alike inured to vice, plots and violence. 
Unless the whole social fabric was to 
fall, the evils which had caused this de- 
plorable condition of things had to be 
eradicated. The tyrannies of lordly and 
princely descent had to be overthrown, 
and the liberties of the cities, which © 
had degenerated into license, had to be 
checked. No choice remained but to 
kill the nerve that was producing these 
chronic spasms. 

Thus it came about that the pope, 
who had hitherto exercised his temporal 
power only by deputy, found himself 
forced to take the reins in person. 
His unquestioned supremacy had be- 
come the sole hope of salvation. The 
falling edifice could only be held to- 
gether by iron hands. This task fell to 
the lot of Julius II., a pontiff every way 
qualified for it. He went to work 
promptly and sternly, overcame his re- 
bellious vassals one by one, and put 
them and their adherents to painful 
deaths. It was this warrior of the Cross 
who laid the cornerstone of the modern 
Church state. His successors contin- 
ued his centralizing policy after the ne- 
cessity for it had ceased, and as the 
political influence of the cardinals di- 
minished in the same degree, the popes 
gradually became irresponsible rulers. 
They wielded full regal authority, and 
claimed the right to exercise both tem- 
poral and spiritual power. The inti- 
mate union between the highest worldly 
and the highest ecclesiastical offices 
thus became the characteristic of Chris- 
tian as it had been of pagan Rome. 

W. P. Morras. 
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Hamlet. I am very glad to see you. Good even. 
But what, in faith, makes you from Wittenberg? 
Horatio. A truant disposition, good my lord. 


UT Wittenberg makes “truant dis- 
positions” nomore. No more does 

the German student, round-faced, broad- 
shouldered, bestowed in his immense 
cannon-boots, and with his little skull- 
cap gayly cocked on one side of his 
head, and brilliant with as many colors 
as a poppy-bed, saunter with his rolling 
gait through the narrow, crooked, cob- 
ble-paved streets of lonely Wittenberg. 
No more do rollicking Béerburschen 
prowl through the streets on midnight 
missions of sign-lifting, hoisting one the 
other upon his shoulders before some 
grocery door, or scattering like fright- 
ened rats at the alarm of the “‘rattlers,”’ 
diving higgledy-piggledy down the 
darkened alleys. No more in lonely 
Wittenberg does the incarcerated trans- 
gressor from the depths of the university 
dungeon turn his leaden eyes as he 
hears in the street the footfall of some 
uncaptured comrade, and sees his shad- 
ow flit across the narrow grating, and 
wearily sigh, O deatus lle / No longer 
does the hapless freshman slave, the 
“fox,” sigh for the day of his legal 
emancipation, the great, the pregnant 
day which shall usher him into the mis- 
eries and the mysteries of the condition 
of “singed fox,”’ when his emancipators 
shall dance and yell around him, paint 


on his face a pair of whiskers, and sing | 


the song of his deliverance : 

*¢ Ich mal’ dir einen Bart, dass du hinfort geartet 
Sollst sein, nicht wie ein Kind, das noch ganz un- 

gebartet.”’ 

Then, in due process of time, the “singed 

fox’’ became a “young boy,” then an 

“old boy,” and last of all arrived at the 

tremendous dignity and responsibility 

of a ‘‘moss-skin,’’ a free person. Then 

he might, although by the letter of the 

university code only inter pares primus, 


I. 





wear his sword of authority, and play 
the absolute tyrant over the unfortunate 
“schoolworms,” ‘“‘boobies’’ or “ yellow- 
bills’’ in the classes below; order his 
freshman to run on errands, to feast 
him without return, to lend him money 
without hope of repayment, to fight with 
the street-boys for his amusement, or 
to pummel the “obscurants’” and the 
“stinkers” who obstinately refused to 
yield to his tyranny by entering the 
secret societies. Evil days were those, 
albeit the golden age of “academic free- 
dom,” and sad dogs were most of the 
graduated ‘“ moss-skins’’ who went home 
to their elders. The old song says: 
** Wer von Leipzig kommt ohne Weib, 
Und von Halle mit gesundem Leib, 


Und von Jena ungeschlagen, 
Der hat von grossem Gliick zu sagen.” 


Gone for ever and for ever by is that 
German student whom Kobbe limns 
with a touch of fond and tender pathos: 
“Ah! where are ye; happy times! when 
the German student was.a being who 
considered himself lifted above com- 
mon mortals, and who looked down 
upon the life of a citizen with unspeak- 
able superciliousness and contempt? 
Like the ancient Titans, he gazed down 
upon the puny generation that crept 
and crawled and wept upon the earth, 
regarding them as so many ants which 
existed only for his service. Bestowed 
in his immense cannon-boots, his pipe, 
with its long, swinging, gay - colored 
tassels, resting its bowl on the floor be- 
fore him, and his jaunty little cap tipped 
to one side, what was the world to him 
or he to the world? Or, as he sat in 
the cellar before the beer-table, while 
his voice swelled high in Gaudeamus or 
in Landesvater, and the backsword 
hurtled through his hat, and the glasses 
clinked around him, or, mayhap, as he 
swung his lusty arms to a Hoch /ebe or 
a fiducit, how all things else in the outer 
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world sank into prosy vulgarity and 
nothingness! Or, again, when he sat 
in his little chamber—his throne his 
bed, his footstool the Pandects :piled 
high around him,’ all in confusion, 
wherever he could find room; the beer- 
mug beside the inkstand, and on the 
broken plate, as the song says, ‘with 
the potato a herring’; his table an altar 
to Bacchus; and from the midst of all 
the dense savory smoke ascending from 
his pipe, how its delicious fumes wrap- 
ped him in sweet forgetfulness of the 
dull world! Behold him again in the 
intoxicating hour when he stands be- 
fore the chalk-line on the floor, and the 
gleaming rapiers cross and clink before 
him—O world! ye do not know his ex- 
ultation! Or the yet greater felicity of 
the day when he gave audience to his 
freshmen! There he sat in his fleecy 
robe, stretched far back in his cozy 
lean-back, the pipe in his mouth, his 
weather - soiled cap cocked upon his 
head, and before him, clad in black 
from tip to toe, all ruffled and frizzled, 
and with galanterie-swords by their 
sides, his chapeaux d'honneur, like 
chamberlains, awaiting the beck of their 
Serenissimus ; while before his mental 
vision there floats a coach drawn by 
four or six prancing steeds, postilions 
with their clanging horns, marshals of 
honor, coach on coach behind him, 
seniors and Przses on horseback —a 
long train in brilliant array! Now he 
is king for the last time, for the last time 
a free man, one of the elect; and they 
are escorting him forth with honors into 
the busy world. But it lived not for 
him. ... 

“Nowhere else than in Germany, in 
the land of dreamers, could have ex- 
isted, could have arisen, such a being 
as the old German student. Nowhere 
else than in old Germany could there 
have lived such an exclusive freedom: 
in that land alone, where no freedom 
was, could men feel themselves attracted 
to this fiction of freedom.” 

Ah, yes! these enormous ramparts, 
which encircle ‘now all the little hum- 
drum town, grass-grown and clean- 





sentries almost overlook the town as 
they slowly pace their appointed beats, 
while their polished bayonets and their 
Pickelhauben brightly flash in the sun- 
light,—these are Chancelor Bismarck’s 
latest revised edition and commentary 
on that old “academic freedom.” These 
gleaming cannon, which, with their sin- 
gle grim eyes, cyclops-like, glower down 
from the grassy parapets,—these are the | 
big exclamation-points of sarcasm which 
King William writes after that brilliant 
phantasmagoria of liberty, that “ fiction 
of freedom,”’ conceived in the dreaming 
professors’ brains. Germany needed a 
little ‘blood and iron” to startle these 
academicians out of their political som- 
nambulism, and make them lift their 
noses for a moment from between the 
pages of commentaries, that they might 
comprehend true liberty, which only 
comes with strength, which only comes 
by union. 

But there is no change in these little, 
greenish-yellow, mud-and-cobble-stone 
houses, the everlasting stucco of Ger- 
many, sicklied over with a maudlin wash, 
but so enormously thick-walled that the 
little square windows look like cannon 
portholes. Here, on a market-day, one 
wanders whithersoever the current bears 
him—now jostling among wagons and 
pedestrians sheer in the middle of the 
crooked passage ; now nearly overturned 
by a cabbage-wagon, guided by a stal- 
wart, red-faced woman, and tugged 
along by a dog, barking and screwing 
his tail in his impatience. You had bet- 
ter take care or he will knock you down 
among the cabbages. Still carried along 
in the devious windings, unable to see 
ten rods ahead in the crooked cracks 
called streets, seeming to be only earth- 
quake-splits amorg the houses; suf- 
ficiently grateful if one escapes being 
borne down by arattling milk-wagon, 
or trodden down by an Amazonian 
market-woman bending under an im- 
mense hamper of vegetables; looking 
before and behind, and dodging fear- 
fully under horses’ noses. The quaint 
sharp gables are ranged along like so 
many immense saw-teeth, or else the 


shaven as a lawn, and so lofty that the | ancient red-tiled roofs, black-spotted by 
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the weather or smirched with lichens, 
offer their slopes to the beholder, with 
cozy, snuggling ranges of dormers, all 
awry, with a gray grimalkin in one, 
which stretches its neck eagerly up and 
moves it round and round in a circle, 
following the flight of the pigeons close 
above. What a queer, funny way these 
houses have of standing along in a row 
like a company of -militia!—some with 
backs to faces, others with backs to 
backs, other sides to sides, and every one 
leaning in its own peculiar direction. 

But to-day there is only an occasional 
peasant-woman, in a very short dress, 
stumping along with her wooden shoes, 
and rattling over the cobbles as she 
shoves her toes in at every step; or one 
of Bismarck’s boys, in his uniform of 
dark blue with facings of red, and his 
great fascine-knife dangling in its broad 
sheath against his legs, while he munches 
a sausage that he holds in both hands. 
Here a bony Brandenburger, with hard, 
gristly face, so different from the blue- 
eyed Saxon, hurries along, wrapping 
himself closely on this blustering May- 
day in the sheepskin cloak fashioned as 
in the time of Tacitus. 

The university is still there, in its long, 
barrack-like walls, and the porter still 
exhibits the study of Melanchthon, but 
it is drearily empty, dusty and cob- 
webbed. Just outside the Potsdam gate 
flourishes a lusty spreading tree, called 
the Luther Oak, planted some thirty 

- summers ago on the spot where “ stout- 
hearted Martin Luther” kindled a fire 
and burned the Papal bull. 

Once out of Wittenberg, I journeyed 
on along the ancient royal highway, be- 
tween the ever-welcome colonnades of 
stately poplars, planted that the royal 
head might never be scorched by the too 
ardent sun of summer. The sun shone 
as brightly as it ever does in blue old 
Germany, but what a weary, weary land 
to my eyes, on the pitiless cold May- 
day, was that sandy champaign, almost 
utterly naked in its hopeless sterility, 
and diversified only now and then by a 
bald-headed knoll, swelling broadly up 
with a thousand acres! So indescriba- 
bly blue and cold and pinched was it, 
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without any vegetation but a forest of 
cultivated pines, which, after a quarter 
of a century, had struggled up with their 
wretched, scraggy stems only fifteen feet! 
The very soil looked blue and thin and 
skinny, and the rye looked blue, and so 
meagre and chilled that it could not 
conceal the ground or the knees of the 
men who plucked up the weeds. All 
the dismal immensity of this fenceless, 
hedgeless, houseless waste, except an 
acre of rye in a thousand, was given up 
to the sorrel, the lichens and the quitches. 
The very air seemed poor and atten- 
uated, like thin skimmed milk. All the 
houses were clustered together in little 
villages far apart, where they huddled 
close, as if for warmth; the dead, dull 
peat-fires gave forth no cheerful wreath- 
ing smoke; and in all the desolate waste 
there was scarcely a soul abroad. The 
faces of the yellow-haired children, who 
were occasionally watching some geese, 
were mottled with blue and purple and 
goose-pimples, and if a man ventured 
abroad to pluck up weeds in the stunted 
rye, which seemed to shiver with a kind 
of rustling, starved chilliness, his hands 
were bluer than the air. So utterly 
wornout, so bluish-wan and starved witk 
the lapse of untold centuries seemed 
all the earth and the air of that Ger- 
many which I looked out upon on that 
dismal May forenoon. 

Lamartine says the blood of the Ger- 
mans is blue, but that of these Bran- 
denburgers must certainly be sour. 

It will readily be believed that I did 
not undertake a pilgrimage through this 
inexpressibly bleak region in pursuit of 
fine landscapes. I wished only to visit, 
by their own firesides and in their own 
fields, that sturdy, grim, Puritanic race 
of Brandenburgers to whom Prussia is 
primarily indebted for all her greatness. 

It was weary hours after the middle 
of the day before the spires of Witten- 
berg disappeared below a sand-hill. 
The afternoon was far spent, and J 
began to cast longing glances ahead in 
search of an eligible tavern, for I thor- 
oughly agree with Dr. Johnson that 
“there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man by which so much 
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happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern.” Ihad come up with a thump- 
ing lout of a young peasant, who strode 
along with his ‘‘clouted shoon,”’ meas- 
uring about a yard and a quarter ata 
stride, whose voice blubbered and gur- 
gled up out of his stomach in such a 
manner that the fierce wind whisked it 
away, and left me nothing but an occa- 
sional horse-laugh (whereupon I would 
also laugh, though I had not the re- 
motest notion of the matters whereof he 
was discoursing) ; and by his advice I 
passed several inns, though I found 
afterward, to my sorrow, he was look- 
ing only for the cheapest. At last we 
came to one which was meaner than all 
the others, but I was too weary to go 
a step farther. It bore the pretentious 
name of the inn of the Green Linden. 
It was a mere hovel, built of cobbles 
and mud-stuccoed, tawny-yellow within, 
greenish-yellow without, with an earth- 
en floor and benches around the walls. 
Above the door were twined some sprigs 
of Whitsuntide birch, which I had seen 
during the day on the peasants’ hats, 
wagons and everywhere. 

Around a pine table were eight or ten 
men and hobbledehoys, each with a 
Schoppen of terribly stiff beer before 
him, and most of them smoking the 
long, goose-necked porcelain pipe, while 
four of them were intent on cards. The 
men were hard, gristly- faced, sour- 
blooded fellows, who only muttered 
now and then a monosyllable, which I 
could seldom understand; while the 
youths looked on with the most vacu- 
ous, loamy countenances imaginable. 
So intent were they on the miserable 
game that they gave no heed to our ar- 
rival, and when I endeavored to ascer- 
tain who was the landlord, I received 
only a blank stare or a gesture of im- 
patience. I sat down and waited, and I 
confess for a few minutes my enthusi- 
asm for the Prussian people fell abso- 
lutely to the freezing-point. 

After about half an hour the landlord 
seemed to be disturbed in his mind by 
a suspicion that I was a foreigner, drew 
near and ascertained that fact, where- 
upon he brought me some vile black 
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coffee and some good wheaten Semme/, 
and then returned to his occupation. 
The players continued at their game 
far into the night, and though the stakes 
were of the most trifling nature, often 
only a half penny, they displayed a' 
fierce and obstinate eagerness which 
was surprising. They would rise up on 
their feet, lean far across the table and 
smite it with appalling violence. When 
they at last desisted, and were preparing 
to disperse, they collected about me, 
and, finding I was an American, listen- 
ed to me a while with a kind of drowsy, 
immovable passiveness, while the smoke 
lazily swirled above their heads. Un- 
like the lively Swabians and the joyous 
drinkers of the sunny wine of Freiburg, 
they scarcely asked any questions or 
expressed any interest beyond grunting 
their assent or wonder. 

At last the host and myself were left 
alone, and then he proceeded to pre- 
pare the only couch he could offer by 
shaking down on the floor a bundle of 
rye straw. He tucked me all up, as if 
I were one of his young Buben, shook 
the hand which I reached out from the 
straw, and left me with a cheerful 
Schlafen Sie wohl, In the adjoining 
room a lusty fellow stretched himself on 
a bench, pillowed his head on a por- 
tentous loaf of rye bread, not having 
even inserted that useful article of diet 
into a pillow-case, and there he snored 
—stertitgue supinus—the livelong night 
in atone so audible that I was greatly 
tempted to rise and introduce a wisp 
of rye straw judiciously into his wind- 
pipe. 

When I sat up on my couch next 
morning, pulling the straw out of my 
hair, I said to myself, like Richard, 
“Oh, I have passed a miserable night !” 
I had not had any “fearful dreams,” 
nor, for that matter, any sleep, that I 
was aware of; neither had I any “ugly 
sights,’’ because it was too dark to see 
them, but I felt them. They appeared 
to be greatly rejoiced to be permitted, 
once in their lives, to extract blood out 
of a man’s veins, instead of beer. 

The next day I passed through spec- 
tacles of the most wonderfully minute 
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and unceasing toil. In an artificial 
pine forest, where the trees were become 
too large to be ploughed, there were 
men on their knees plucking the weeds 
between the rows; others in long sheep- 
skin cloaks were weeding fields of flax ; 
a woman was culling in a royal forest 
the merest sprigs and leaf-stems for 
fuel; others along the roadside snipped 
off the close, short fleece of grass, and 
carried it in mighty bundles on their 
backs for the stalled cattle. Here a 
stalwart yeoman lazily leans his chin 
on his crook, guarding three sheep as 
they nimbly nibble! Peasant-women, 
going to the village to hawk their little 
produce, shuffled along with their wood- 
en shoes, making a prodigious .dust, 
chatting cheerfully with their stolid 
lords, though they were bowed down 
nearly to the earth beneath the intoler- 
able weight of vegetables. And the in- 
famous brutal tyrants trudged along be- 
side the poor women, never even offer- 
ing to touch the burdens with so much 
as one of their fingers ! 

I think the Prussians will certainly 
never “witch the world with noble horse- 
manship.” The horses are splendid 
creatures for farm-animals, strong and 
glossy and round, superb as the finest 
Clydesdales; but the owners seem to 
have no confidence upon their backs, 
and little skill in guiding them in ve- 
hicles. The Prussians are by no means 
a chivalric race, in the etymologic sense. 
In all my travels in Prussia I have yet 
to see a civilian on horseback outside 
of a city, and even there it is usually 
only officers who prance through the 
streets. The immense superiority of the 
Hungarian cavalry over the Prussian 
was abundantly demonstrated in the 
Bohemian campaign until the magnifi- 
cent infantry battalions turned the scale; 
and the dreaded “three Uhlans’’ of 
Edmond About were far oftener Poles 
than Prussians. It is said that the po- 


tentates of Germany, when paying a 
visit of ceremony to a foreign sovereign, 
always take with them a favorite charger 
or two to whose paces they are accus- 
tomed, that there may be no blunders 
or embarrassments 


in the reviews 
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through their unskillful horsemanship. 
These poor peasants evince little more 
confidence in their skill than do their 
sovereigns, and. the outrageously un- 
professional and awkward manner in 
which they handle the noble brutes 
would enrage a lover of handsome 
horses beyond endurance. To save 
toll at the gates, they not unfrequently 
hitch one horse to a two-horse wagon, 
so that the pole bruises and thumps his 
legs in a shameful manner. And then 
to hitch the head of one gallant horse 
to the tail of another! 

In the village of Beelitz I had an 
amusing adventure, resulting from my 
ignorance of the customs of the coun- 
try, which illustrates a certain phase 
of Prussian society. Upon entering the 
village, I began to cast about me for 
some eligible tavern wherein I might 
take my customary mid-day repast. 
The first one I approached was the inn 
of the Black Horse, but there were 
rather too many yellow-haired, un- 
washed children and dingy geese about 
it; besides, the sign hung down from 
one corner. The only other inn was 
the White Eagle, which was scarcely 
any better, but it was Hobson’s choice. 
It was an extremely small and unpre- 
tentious edifice, though with walls near- 
ly a man’s stature in thickness, and I 
could overhear the appetizing clink of 
knives ‘on plates just inside the door; 
so, in doubt whether it was really a 
public tavern or not, I rapped. Only 
the clink of the dinner-knives respond- 
ed. The operation was repeated with a 
certain amount of vigor. There was a 
kind of objurgatory remark made with- 
in, and in a moment the door was 
opened about two feet, and an immense 
brawny arm, bared to the elbow, was 
extended around the edge of the door. 
In the fingers there was clutched a 
bunch of some substance which ap- 
peared to solicit my closer inspection. 
A single glance revealed to me the in- 
teresting fact that it was bread: it was 
undoubtedly bread. This was an un- 
expectedly prompt response to my de- 
sires, and presented an opportunity for 
the acquisition of a limited amount of 
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provisions cheap, but one of which my 
conscience would not permit me to avail 
myself. However, I scrutinized the 
bread with quite a lively interest. It 
was manifestly good bread; that is, it 
had been good bread, but was now 
somewhat dry: indeed, I may say it 
was altogether devoid of moisture. 
Presently the hand holding this article 
of diet executed a sudden movement 
of impatience, or as it were of beckon- 
ing or blandishment, as if I were ex- 
pected to take this bread and masticate 
the same. But as I still hesitated, the 
hand was suddenly withdrawn into the 
tavern, there was a very audible re- 
mark made inside, and then the brawny 
hostess owning the hand presented her- 
self at the door, and immediately ap- 
peared to have made an astounding dis- 
covery. Blushes and embarrassment! 
Stammerings! Mutual explanations! 
Ample and shamefaced apologies! A 
substantial dinner of boiled beef and 
cabbage! Moral: In acountry where 
beggars are numerous never knock at 
the tavern door. 

Potsdam was my Jonge jfints char- 
teque vieque. In regard to this place 
it may be of interest to give-some Prus- 
sian official statistics, taken from the 
Jahrbuch. The taxes in Prussia are 
very heavy, but are perhaps more equit- 
ably levied and collected than in any 
other country in the world. The peo- 
ple are divided into six classes, accord- 
ing to the amount of their property, and 
the rate of taxation is different for each 
class. The sum-total of the taxes col- 
lected in the monarchy in 1867 averaged 
5915 thalers ($39.75 in specie) for every 
man, woman and child, which is more 
than a farm-laborer earns in a year 
about Wittenberg. In Hanover, before 
it was annexed, the direct taxes aver- 
aged only $34 a head; in Hesse Cassel, 
$25.50. In Bavaria, in the same year, 
the direct tax was only 80 cents! 

In the various eastern provinces the 
size of farms averages as follows: Prus- 
sia, 113 acres; Posen, 96; Pomerania, 
114; Brandenburg, 83. As a basis of 
comparison, farms in the United States 
average about 75 acres; in Texas alone, 
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500; in England, 475. From this it 
may be inferred that the condition of 
the Prussian peasantry is far better than 
that of the English. Of the 55,687,049 
acres in the above provinces, the nobil- 
ity own only 19,704,506 acres — the 
peasantry, 35,982,543. 

According to the census of 1863, there 
were in the whole Prussian monarchy— 


Independent landholders...... 762,157 
Renters of land (independ- 
ENE). ..reccceecesececerscsccoeeees 33,218 
Persons owning land as a sec- 
ondary business...........0++ 421,544 
MOLL « cacsscccsbasecescenses's 1,216,919 


The number of servants, apprentices, 
day-laborers and artisans of various 
sorts employed on farms (not independ- 
ent) was 1I,911,861—a number consid- 
erably greater than that of the inde- 
pendents given above. 

The relation of independent land- 
holders to the agricultural laborers of 
all sorts varies in different distvicts. 
Thus in Stralsund the latter class is to 
the former as 5.40 to 1; in the Berlin 
district, 3.32; Potsdam, 2.58; Kénigs- 
berg, 2.73; Magdeburg, 2.06; Erfurt, 
1.24; Cologne, 1.05; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
0.82; Sigmaringen, 0.41. The point 
which is interesting in this is, that the 
proportion of independent landholders 
in South Germany (of which the dis- 
trict of Sigmaringen may be considered 
representative) is much larger than it is 
in Prussia, where the dependent labor- 
ers prevail. This accounts in part for 
the stronger democratic proclivities of 
South Germany. 

Another notable and apparently par- 
adoxical fact is, as the above figures 
show, that in the Westphalian and other 
fertile provinces along the Rhine the 
proportion of laborers is comparatively 
less than in the sterile eastern prov- 
inces: in other words, in those fat prov- 
inces where the Catholics are most nu- 
merous and wine abounds the number 
of dependent laborers is smaller pro- 
portionately than in those sandy bar- 
rens peopled by a grim, Puritanic, beer- 
drinking population. This appears to 
be contrary to the usual state of affairs 
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in such regions respectively in other 
nations. The explanation seems to be, 
that these eastern provinces have been 
longest under the hard rule of Prussia, 
and that the onerous taxes which have 
been necessitated by her military sys- 
tem have forced many farmers to sel] 
their little properties and become labor- 
ers for the nobility. If so, it is the hard 
and bitter price which Germany has to 
pay for union, because nothing else in 
the world but the grim military system 
of Prussia could ever stamp out the in- 
fernal janglings of the princelings of 
Central and Southern Germany, and 
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make one great nation, respectable and 
strong. The world will never know, 
until it is fully set forth in history, the 
infinite indebtedness of Germany to 
those few, early Puritanic provinces of 
Prussia, and the mighty burdens they 
have borne in building up, in spite of 
itself, the greatness of the German na- 
tion. When Germany is fully united 
and strong externally, she will become 
liberal to her own citizens. As Bis- 
marck says, “None but a completed 
commonwealth can afford the luxury of 
a liberal government.” 
STEPHEN POWERS. 





THE BLOOD 


N a bit of green pasture that rose, 

gradually narrowing, to the table- 
land that ended in prairie, and widened 
out descending to the wet and willowy 
sands that border the Great River, a 
broad-shouldered young man was plant- 
ing an apple tree one sunny spring 
morning when Tyler was President. 
The little valley was shut in on the 
south and east by rocky hills, patched 
with the immortal green of cedars and 
gay with clambering columbines. In 
front was the Mississippi, reposing from 
its plunge over the rapids, and idling 
down among the golden sandbars and 
the low, moist islands, which were look- 
ing their loveliest in their new spring 
dresses of delicate green. 

The young man was digging with a 
certain vicious energy, forcing the spade 
into the black crumbling loam with a 
movement full of vigor and malice. 
His straight black brows were knitted 
till they formed one dark line over his 
deep-set eyes. His beard was not yet 
old enough to hide the massive outline 
of his firm, square jaw. In the set 
teeth, in the clouded face, in the half- 
articulate exclamations that shot from 


time to time from the compressed lips, 
Vor. VII.—18 
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it was easy to see that the thoughts of 
the young horticulturist were far from 
his work. 

A bright young girl came down the 
path through the hazel thicket that 
skirted the hillside, and putting a plump 
brown hand on the topmost rail of the 
fence vaulted lightly over, and lit on 
the soft springy turf with a thud that 
announced a wholesome and liberal 
architecture. It is usually expected of 
poets and lovers that they shall describe 
the ladies of their love as so airy and 
delicate in structure that the flowers 
they tread on are greatly improved in 
health and spirits by the visitation. 
But not being a poet or in love, we 
must admit that there was no resurrec- 
tion for the larkspurs and pansies upon 
which the little boots of Miss Susie Bar- 
ringer landed. Yet she was not of the 
coarse peasant type, though her cheeks 
were so rosy as to cause her great heavi- 
ness of heart on Sunday mornings, and 
her blue lawn dress was as full as it 
could afford from shoulders to waist. 
She was a neat, hearty and very pretty 
country girl, with a slightly freckled 
face, and rippled brown hair, and as- 
tonished blue eyes, but perfectly self- 
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possessed, and graceful as a young 
quail. 

A young man’s ears are quick to 
catch the rustling of a woman’s dress. 
The flight of this plump bird in its flut- 
tering blue plumage over the rail-fence 
caused our young man to look up from 
his spading: the scowl was routed from 
his brow by a sudden incursion of 
blushes, and his mouth was attacked 
by an awkward smile. 

The young lady nodded, and was 
hurrying past. The scowl came back 
in force, and the smile was repulsed 
from the bearded mouth with great loss: 
“Miss Tudie, are you in a hurry ?” 

The lady thus addressed turned and 
said, in a voice that was half pert and 
half coaxing, “No particular hurry. Al, 
I’ve told you a dozen times not to call 
me that redicklis name.” 

“Why, Tudie, I hain’t never called 
you nothing else sence you was a little 
one so high. You ort to know yer own 
name, and you give yerself that name 
when you was a yearling. Howsom- 


ever, ef you don’t like it now, sence 
you've been to Jacksonville, I reckon 


I can call you Miss Susie—when I don’t 
disremember.”’ 

The frank amende seemed to satisfy 
Miss Susie, for she at once interrupted 
in the kindest manner: ‘Never mind, 
Al Golyer: you can call me what you 
are a-mind to.” Then, as if conscious 
of the feminine inconsistency, she 
changed the subject by asking, ‘ What 
are you going to do with that great hole? 
—big enough to bury a fellow.” 

“T’m going to plant this here seed- 
lin’, that growed up in Colonel Blood’s 
pastur’, nobody knows how: belike 
somebody was eatin’ an apple and 
throwed the core down-like. I’m going 
to plant a little orchard here next 
spring, but the colonel and me, we 
reckoned this one ’ud be too old by that 
time for moving, so I thought I'd stick 
it in now, and see what come out’n 
it. It’s a powerful thrifty chunk of a 
saplin’.”’ 

“Yes. ~ I speak for the first peck of 
apples off’n it. Don’t forget. Good- 
-Morning.” 
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“Hold on a minute, Miss Susan, twell 
I git my coat. I'll walk down a piece 
with you. I have got something to say 
to you.” 

Miss Susie turned a little red anda 
little pale. These occasions were not 
entirely unknown in her short experi- 
ence of life. When young men in the 
country in that primitive period had 
something to say, it was something very 
serious and earnest. Allen Golyer was 
a good-looking, stalwart young farmer, 
well-to-do, honest, able to provide for a 
family. There was nothing presump- 
tuous in his aspiring to the hand of 
the prettiest girl on Chaney Creek. In 
childhood he had trotted her to Ban- 
bury Cross and back a hundred times, 
beguiling the tedium of the journey 
with kisses and the music of bells. 
When the little girl was old enough to 
go to school, the big boy carried her 
books and gave her the rosiest apple 
out of his dinner-basket. He fought all 
her battles and wrote all her composi- 
tions; which latter, by the way, never 
gained her any great credit. When she 
was fifteen and he twenty he had his 
great reward in taking her twice a week 
during one happy winter to singing- 
school. This was the bloom of life— 
nothing before or after could compare 
with it. The blacking of shoes and 
brushing of stiff, electric, bristling hair, 
all on end with frost and hope, the 
struggling into the plate-armor of his 
starched shirt, the tying of the portent- 
ous and uncontrollable cravat before 
the glass, which was hopelessly dimmed 
every moment by his eager breath,— 
these trivial and vulgar details were 
made beautiful and unreal by the magic 
of youth and love. Then came the walk 
through the crisp, dry snow to the Wid- 
ow Barringer’s, the sheepish talk with 
the old lady while Susie “got on her 
things,”’ and the long, enchanting tramp 
to the “deestrick school-house.”’ 

There is not a country-bred man or 
woman now living but will tell you that 
life can offer nothing comparable with 
the innocent zest of that old style of 
courting that was done at singing-school 
| in the starlight and candlelight of the 
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first half of our century. There are 
few hearts so withered and old but they 
beat quicker sometimes when they hear, 
in old-fashioned churches, the wailing, 
sobbing or exulting strains of “Brad- 
street’’ or ‘““China”’ or “Coronation ;” 
and the mind floats down on the cur- 
rent of these old melodies to that fresh 
young day of hopes and illusions—of 
voices that were sweet, no matter how 
false they sang—of nights that were rosy 
with dreams, no matter what Fahrenheit 
said—of girls that blushed without cause, 
and of lovers who talked for hours 
about everything but love. 

I know I shall excite the scorn of all 
the ingenuous youth of my time when I 
say that there was nothing that our su- 
perior civilization would call love-mak- 
ing in those long walks through the 
winter nights. The heart of Allen Gol- 
yer swelled under his satin waistcoat 
with love and joy and devotion as he 
walked over the crunching roads with 
his pretty enslaver. But he talked of 
apples and pigs and the heathen and 
the teacher’s wig, and sometimes ven- 
tured an illusion to other people’s flirt- 


ations in a jocose and distant way; but 
as to the state of his own heart, his lips 


were sealed. It would move a blasé 
smile on the downy lips of juvenile 
Lovelaces, who count their conquests 
by their cotillons, and think nothing of 
making a declaration in an avant-deux, 
to, be told of young people spending 
several evenings of each week in the 
year together, and speaking no word 
of love until they were ready to name 
their wedding-day. Yet such was the 
sober habit of the place and time. 

So there was no troth plighted between 
Allen and Susie, though the youth loved 
the maiden with all the energy of his 
fresh, unused nature, and she knew it 
very well. He never dreamed of mar- 
rying any other woman than Susie Bar- 
ringer, and she sometimes tried a new 
pen by writing and carefully erasing the 
initials S. M. G., which, as she was 
christened Susan Minerva, may be 
taken as showing the direction of her 
thoughts. 
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or more enterprising, this history would 
never have been written; for Susie 
would probably have said Yes for want 
of anything better to say, and when she 
went to visit her aunt Abigail in Jack- 
sonville she would have gone exgaged, 
her finger bound with gold and her 
maiden meditations fettered by prom- 
ises. But she went, as it was, fancy 
free, and there is no tinder so inflam- 
mable as the imagination of a pretty 
country girl of sixteen. 

One day she went out with her easy- 
going aunt Abigail to buy ribbons, the 
Chaney Creek invoices not supplying 
the requirements of Jacksonville society. 
As they traversed the court-house square 
on their way to Deacon Pettybones’ 
place, Miss Susie’s vagrant glances 
rested on an iris of ribbons displayed 
in an opposition window. “Let's go in 
here,” she said with the impetuous de- 
cision of her age and sex. 

“We will go where you like, dear,” 
said easy-going Aunt Abigail. “It makes 
no difference.” 

Aunt Abigail was wrong. It made 
the greatest difference to several persons 
whether Susie Barringer bought her rib- 
bons at Simmons’ or Pettybones’ that 
day. If she had but known! 

But, all unconscious of the Fate that 
beckoned invisibly on the threshold, 
Miss Susie tripped into “ Simmons’ Em- 
porium”’ and asked for ribbons. Two 
young men stood at the long counter. 
One was Mr. Simmons, proprietor of 
the emporium, who advanced with his 
most conscientious smile: ‘ Ribbons, 
ma’am? Yes, ma’am—all sorts, ma’am. 
Cherry, ma’am?  Certingly, ma’am. 
Jest got a splendid lot from St. Louis 
this morning, ma’am. This way, 
ma’am.” 

The ladies were soon lost in the de- 
light of the eyes. The voice of Mr. 
Simmons accompanied the feast of 
color, insinuating but unheeded. 

The other young man approached: 
“Here is what you want, miss—rich and 
elegant. Just suits your style. Sets off 
your hair and eyes beautiful.” 

The ladies locked up. A more de- 


If Allen Golyer had been less bashful | cided voice than Mr. Simmons’ ; whiter 
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hands than Mr. Simmons’ handled the 
silken bands; bolder eyes than the 
weak, pink-bordered orbs of Mr. Sim- 
mons looked unabashed admiration into 
the pretty face of Susie Barringer. 

“Look here, Simmons, old boy, in- 
troduce a fellow.” 

Mr. Simmons meekly obeyed: “ Mrs. 
Barringer, let me interduce you to Mr. 
Leon of St. Louis, of the house of 
Draper & Mercer.” 

“Bertie Leon, at your service,” said 
the brisk young fellow, seizing Miss 
Susie’s hand with energy. His hand 
was so much softer and whiter than 
hers that she felt quite hot and angry 
about it. 

When they had made their purchases, 
Mr. Leon insisted on walking home with 
them, and was very witty and agreeable 
all the way. He had all the wit of the 
newspapers, of the concert-rooms, of 
the steamboat bars at his fingers’ ends. 
In his wandering life he had met all 
kinds of people: he had sold ribbons 
through a dozen States. He never had 
a moment's doubt of himself. He never 
hesitated to allow himself any indul- 
gence which would not interfere with 
business. He had one ambition in life 
—to marry Miss Mercer and get a share 
in the house. Miss Mercer was as ugly 
asamillionaire’s tombstone. Mr. Bertie 
‘Leon—who, when his moustache was 
not dyed nor his hair greased, was real- 
ly quite a handsome fellow—considered 
that the sacrifice he proposed to make 
in the interests of trade must be made 
good to him in some way. So, “by way 
of getting even,” he made violent love 
to all the pretty eyes he met in his com- 
mercial travels—“to have something to 
think about after he should have found 
favor in the strabismic optics of Miss 
Mercer,” he observed, disrespectfully. 

Simple Susie, who had seen nothing 
of young men besides the awkward and 
blushing clodhoppers of Chaney Creek, 
was somewhat dazzled by the free-and- 
easy speech and manner of the hard- 
cheeked bagman. Yet there was some- 
thing in his airy talk and point-blank 
compliments that aroused a faint feeling 
of resentment which she could scarcely 
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account for. Aunt Abigail was delight- 
ed with him, and when he bowed his 
adieux at the gate in the most recent 
Planters’-House style, she cordially in- 
vited him to call—‘‘to drop in any time: 
he must be lonesome so fur from home.” 

He said he wouldn’t neglect such a 
chance, with another Planters’-House 
bow. 

“What a nice young man!” said Aunt 
Abigail. 

“Awful conceited and not overly po- 
lite,’ said Susie as she took off her bon- 
net and went into a revel of bows and 
trimmings. 

The oftener Albert Leon came to Mrs.” 
Barringer’s bowery cottage, the more the 
old lady was pleased with him and the 
more the young one criticised him, until 
it was plain to be seen that Aunt Abi- 
gail was growing tired of him and pretty 
Susan dangerously interested. But just 
at this point his inexorable carpet-bag 
dragged him off to a neighboring town, 
and Susie soon afterward went back to 
Chaney Creek. 

Her Jacksonville hat and ribbons 
made her what her pretty eyes never 
could have done—the belle of the neigh- 
borhood. Non cuivis contingit adire 
Lutetiam, but to a village where no one 
has been at Paris the county-town is a 
shrine of fashion. Allen Golyer felt a 
vague sense of distrust chilling his heart 
as he saw Mr. Simmons’ ribbons decking 
the pretty head in the village choir the 
Sunday after her return, and, spurred 
on by a nascent jealousy of the un- 
known, resolved to learn his fate with- 
out loss of time. But the little lady 
received him with such cool and un- 
concerned friendliness, talked so much 
and so fast about her visit, that the hon- 
est fellow was quite bewildered, and 
had to go home to think the matter 
over, and cudgel his dull wits to divine 
whether she was pleasanter than ever, 
or had drifted altogether out of his 
reach. 

Allen Golyer was, after all, a man of 
nerve and decision. He wasted only a 
day or two in doubts and fears, and one 
Sunday afternoon, with a beating but 
resolute heart, he left his Sunday-school 
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class to walk down to Crystal Glen and 
solve his questions and learn his doom. 
When he came in sight of the widow's 
modest house, he saw a buggy hitched 
by the gate. 

“Dow Padgett’s chestnut sorrel, by 
jing! What is Dow after out here ?” 

It is natural, if not logical, that young 
men should regard the visits of all other 
persons of their age and sex in certain 
quarters as a serious impropriety. 

But it was not his friend and crony 
Dow Padgett, the liveryman, who came 
out of the widow’s door, leading by the 
hand the blushing and bridling Susie. 
It was a startling apparition of the South- 
western dandy of the period—light hair 
drenched with bear's oil, blue eyes and 
jet-black moustache, an enormous paste 
brooch in his bosom, a waistcoat and 
trowsers that shrieked in discordant 
tones, and very small and elegant var- 
nished boots. The gamblers and bag- 
men of the Mississippi River are the 
best-shod men in the world. 

Golyer’s heart sank within him as this 
splendid being shone upon him. But 
with his rustic directness he walked to 
meet the laughing couple at the gate, 
and said, ‘Tudie, I come to see you. 
Shall I go in and talk to your mother 
twell you come back ?” 

“No, that won’t pay,’ promptly re- 
plied the brisk stranger. ‘We will be 
gone the heft of the afternoon, I reckon. 
This hoss is awful slow,’’ he added with 
a wink of preternatural mystery to Miss 
Susie. 

“Mr. Golyer,” said the young lady, 
“let me interduce you to my friend, 
Mr. Leon.” 

Golyer put out his hand mechanically, 
after the cordial fashion of the West. 
But Leon nodded and said, “I hope to 
see you again.” He lifted Miss Susie 
into the buggy, sprang lightly in, and 
went off with laughter and the cracking 
of his whip after Dow Padgett’s chest- 
nut sorrel. 

The young farmer walked home des- 
olate, comparing in his simple mind his 
own plain exterior with his rival’s gor- 
geous toilet, his awkward address with 
the other's easy audacity, till his heart 
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was full to the brim with that infernal 
compound of love and hate which is 
called jealousy, from which pray Heav- 
en to guard you. 


It was the next morning that Miss 
Susie vaulted over the fence where Al- 
len Golyer was digging the hole for 
Colonel Blood’s apple tree. 

“Something middlin’ particular,” con- 
tinued Golyer, resolutely. 

“There is no use leaving your work,”’ 
said Miss Barringer pluckily. “I will 
stay and listen.” 

Poor Allen began as badly as pos- 
sible: ““Who was that feller with you 
yesterday ?”” 

“Thank you, Mr. Golyer—my friends 
ain’t fellers!| What’s that to you, who 
he was?” 

“Susie Barringer, we have been keep- 
ing company now a matter of a year. 
I have loved you well and true: I would 
have give my life to save you any little 
care or trouble. I never dreamed of 
nobody but you—not that I was half 
good enough for you, but because I did 
not know any better man around here. 
Ef it ain’t too late, Susie, I ask you to 
be my wife. I will love you and care 
for you, good and true.” 

Before this solemn little speech was 
finished, Susie was crying and biting 
her bonnet-strings in a most undigni- 
fied manner. “Hush, Al Golyer!" she 
burst out. ‘You mustn't talk so. You 
are too good for me. I am kind of 
promised to that fellow. I ’most wish I 
had never seen him.” 

Allen sprang to her and took her in 
his strong arms: she struggled free from 
him. In a moment the vibration which 
his passionate speech had produced in 
her passed away. She dried her eyes 
and said firmly enough, “It’s no use, Al: 
we wouldn't be happy together. Good- 
bye! I shouldn’t wonder if I went away 
from Chaney Creek before long.” 

She walked rapidly down to the river- 
road. Allen stood fixed and motion- 
less, gazing at the light, graceful form 
until the blue dress vanished behind the 
hill, and leaned long on his spade, un- 
conscious of the lapse of time. 
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When Susan reached her home she 
found Leon at the gate. 

“Ah, my little rosebud! I came near 
missing you. I am going to Keokuk 
this morning, to be gone a few days. I 
stopped here a minute to give you some- 
thing to keep for me till I come back.” 

“What is it ?” 

He took her chubby cheeks between 
his hands and laid on her cherry-ripe 
lips a keepsake which he never re- 
claimed. 

She stood watching him from the gate 
until, as a clump of willows snatched 
him from her, she thought, “ He will go 
right by where Al is at work. It would 
be jest like him to jump over the fence 
and have a talk with him. I'd like to 
hear it.” 

An hour or so later, as she sat and 
sewed in the airy little entry, a shadow 
fell upon her work, and as she looked 
up her startled eyes met the piercing 
glance of her discarded lover. A mo- 
mentary ripple of remorse passed over 
her cheerful heart as she saw Allen’s 
pale and agitated face. He was paler 
than she had ever seen him, with that 
ghastly pallor of weather-beaten faces. 
His black hair, wet with perspiration, 
clung clammily to his temples. He 
looked beaten, discouraged, utterly fa- 
tigued with the conflict of emotion. 
But one who looked closely in his eyes 
would have seen a curious stealthy, 
half-shaded light in them, as of one 
who, though working against hope, was 
still not without resolute will. 

Dame Barringer, who had seen him 
coming up the walk, bustled in : ““Good- 
morning, Allen. How beat out you do 
look! Now, I like a stiddy young man, 
but don’t you think you run this thing 
of workin’ into the ground ?” 

“Wall, maybe so,’’ said Golyer with 
a weary smile—‘‘leastways I’ve been 
a-running this spade into the ground all 
the morning, and—”’ 

“ You want buttermilk—that’s your 
idee: ain’t it, now?” 

“Well, Mizzes Barringer, I reckon 
you know my failin’s.” 

The good woman trotted off to the 
dairy, and Susie sewed demurely, wait- 
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ing with some trepidation for what was 
to come next. 

“Susie Barringer,” said a low, husky 
voice which she could scarcely recog- 
nize as Golyer’s, “I’ve come to ask par- 
don—not for nothing I’ve done, for I 
never did and never could do you wrong 
—but for what I thought for.a while 
arter you left me this morning. It’s all 
over now, but I tell you the Bad Man 
had his claws into my heart for a spell. 
Now it’s all over, and I wish you well. 
I wish your husband well. If ever you 
git into any trouble where I can help, 
send for me: it’s my right. It’s the last 
favor I ask of you.” 

Susceptible Susie cried a little again. 
Allen, watching her with his ambushed 
eyes, said, “Don’t take it to heart, Tu- 
die. Perhaps there is better days in 
store for me yet.”’ 

This did not appear to comfort Miss 
Barringer in the least. She was greatly 
grieved when she thought she had 
broken a young man’s heart: she was 
still more dismal at the slightest intima- 
tion that she had not. If any explana- 
tion of this paradox is required, I would 
observe, quoting a phrase much in vogue 
among the witty writers of the present 
age, that Miss Susie Barringer was “a 
very female woman.” 

So pretty Susan’s rising sob subsided 
into a coquettish pout by the time her 
mother came in with the foaming pitcher 
of subacidulous nectar, and plied young 
Golyer with brimming beakers of it with 
all the beneficent delight of a Lady 
Bountiful. 

“There, Mizzes Barringer! there’s 
about as much as I can tote. Temper- 
ance in all things.” 

“Very well, then, you work less and 
play more. We never get a sight of 
you lately. Come in neighborly and 
play checkers with Tudie.”’ 

It was the darling wish of Mother 
Barringer’s heart to see her daughter 
married and settled with “a stiddy 
young man that you knowed all about, 
and his folks before him.’’ She had 
observed with great disquietude the 
brilliant avatar of Mr. Bertie Leon and 
the evident pride of her daughter in the 
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bright - plumaged captive she had 
brought to Chaney Creek, the spoil of 
her maiden snare. “I don’t more’n 
half like that little feller.” (It is a 
Western habit to call a well-dressed 
man a “little feller.” The epithet 
would light on Hercules Farnese if he 
should go to Illinois dressed as a Co- 
codés.) “No honest folks wears beard 
onto their upper lips. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he wasn’t a gamboller.” 

Allen Golyer, apparently unconscious 
in his fatigue of the cap which Dame 
Barringer was vicariously setting for 
him, walked away with his spade on 
his shoulder, and the good woman went 
systematically to work in making Susie 
miserable by sharp little country crit- 
icisms of her heart’s idol. 

Day after day wore on, and, to Dame 
Barringer’s delight and Susie’s dismay, 
Mr. Leon did not come. 

“He is such a business-man,” thought 
trusting Susan, “he can’t get away from 
Keokuk. But he'll be sure to write.” 
So Susie put on her sun-bonnet and 
hurried up to the post-office: ‘‘ Any let- 
ters for me, Mr. Whaler?’ The artful 
and indefinite plural was not disguise 


enough for Miss Susie, so she added,. 


“T was expecting a letter from my aunt.” 

“No letters here from your aunt, nor 
your uncle, nor none of the tribe,” said 
old Whaler, who had gone over with 
Tyler to keep his place, and so had no 
further use for good manners. 

“TI think old Tommy Whaler is an 
impident old wretch,” said Susie that 
evening, “and I won’t go near his old 
post-office again.”’ But Susie forgot her 
threat of vengeance the next day, and 
she went again, lured by family affec- 
tion, to inquire for that letter which 
Aunt Abbie wast have written. The 
third time she went, rummy old Whaler 
roared very improperly, ‘Bother your 
aunt! You've got a beau somewheres 
—that’s what’s the matter.” 

Poor Susan was so dazzled by this 
flash of clairvoyance that she hurried 
from that dreadful post-office, scarcely 
hearing the terrible words that the old 
gin-pig hurled after her: “And he's for- 
got you !—that’s what's the matter.” 
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Susie Barringer walked home along 
the river-road, revolving many things 
in her mind. She went to her room 
and locked her door by sticking a pen- 
knife over the Jatch, and sat down to 
have a goodcry. Her faculties being 
thus cleared for action, she thought se- 
riously for an hour. If you can remem- 
ber when you were a school-girl, you 
know a great deal of solid thinking can 
be done in an hour. But we can tell 
you in a moment what it footed up. 
You can walk through the Louvre in a 
minute, but you cannot see it in a week. 

Susan Barringer (sola, loguitur): 
“Three weeks yesterday. Yes, I s’pose 
it’s so. What a little fool Iwas! He 
goes everywheres—says the same things 
to everybody, like he was selling rib- 
bons. Mean little scamp! Mother seen 
through him ina minute. I’m mighty 
glad I didn’t tell her nothing about it.” 
[Fie, Susie! your principles are worse 
than your grammar.] “He'll marry 
some rich girl—I don’t envy her, but I 
hate her—and I am as good as she is. 
Maybe he will come back — no, and I 
hope he won’t;—and I wish I was 
dead!” (Pocket handkerchief.) 

Yet in the midst of her grief there was 
one comforting thought—nobody knew 
of it. She had no confidante—she had 
not even opened her heart to her moth- 
er: these Western maidens have a fine 
gift of reticence. A few of her country- 
side friends and rivals had seen with 
envy and admiration the pretty couple 
on the day of Leon’s arrival. But all 
their poisonous little compliments and 
questions had never elicited from the 
prudent Susie more than the safe state- 
ment that the handsome stranger was a 
friend of Aunt Abbie’s, whom she had 
met at Jacksonville. They could not 
laugh at her: they could not sneer at 
gay deceivers and lovelorn damsels 
when she went to the sewing-circle. 
The bitterness of her tears was greatly 
sweetened by the consideration that in 
any case no one could pity her. She 
took such consolation from this thought 
that she faced her mother unflinchingly 
at tea, and baffled the maternal inquest 
on her “redness of eyes’”’ by the school- 
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girl’s invaluable and ever-ready head- 
ache. 

It was positively not until a week 
later, when she met Allen Golyer at 
choir- meeting, that she remembered 
that this man knew the secret of her 
baffled hopes. She blushed scarlet as 
he approached her: “Have you got 
company home, Miss Susie ?”” 

“Yes—that is, Sally Withers and me 
came together, and—”’ 

“No, that’s hardly fair to Tom Flem- 
ing: three ain’t the pleasantest com- 
pany. I will go home with you.” 

Susie took the strong arm that was 
held out to her, and leaned upon it with 
a mingled feeling of confidence and 
dread as they walked home through the 
balmy night under the clear, starry 
heaven of the early spring. The air 
was full of the quickening breath of 
May. 

Susie Barringer waited in vain for 
some signal of battle from Allen Gol- 
yer. He talked more than usual, but 
in a grave, quiet, protecting style, 
very different from his former manner 
of worshiping bashfulness. His tone 
had in it an air of fatherly caressing 
which was inexpressibly soothing to his 
pretty companion, tired and lonely with 
her silent struggle of the past month. 
When they came to her gate and he 
said good-night, she held his hand a 
moment with a tremulous grasp, and 
spoke impulsively : “Al, I once told you 
something I never told anybody else. 
I'll tell you something else now, be- 
cause I believe I can trust you.” 

“Be sure of that, Susie Barringer.” 

“Well, Al, my engagement is broken 
off.” 

“T am sorry for you, Susie, if you set 
much store by him.” 

Miss Susie answered with great and 
unnecessary impetuosity, “I don’t, and 
I am glad of it!’’ and then ran into the 
house and to bed, her cheeks all aflame 
at the thought of her indiscretion, and 
yet with a certain comfort in having a 
friend from whom she had no secrets. 

I protest there was no thought of co- 
quetry in the declaration which Susan 
Barringer blurted out to her old lover 
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under the sympathetic starlight of the 
May heaven. But Allen Golyer would 
have been a dull boy not to have taken 
heart and hope from it. He became, 
as of old, a frequent and welcome visitor 
at Crystal Glen. Before long the game 
of chequers with Susie became so en- 
thralling a passion that it was only ad- 
journed from one evening to another. 
Allen’s white shirts grew fringy at the 
edges with fatigue-duty, and his large 
hands were furry at the fingers with 
much soap. Susie’s affectionate heart, 
which had been swayed a moment from 
its orbit by the irresistible attraction of 
Bertie Leon’s diamond breastpin and 
city swagger, swung back to its ancient 
course under the mild influence of time 
and the weather and opportunity. So 
that Dame Barringer was not in the 
least surprised, on entering her little 
parlor one soft afternoon in that very 
May, to see the two young people eco- 
nomically occupying one chair, and Su- 
sie shouting the useless appeal, “‘ Mother, 
make him behave!” 

“TIT never interfere in young folks’ 
matters, especially when they're going 
all right,”’ said the motherly old soul, 
kissing “her son Allen”’ and trotting 
away to dry her happy tears. 

I am almost ashamed to say how soon 
they were married—so soon that when 
Miss Susan went with her mother to 
Keokuk to buy a wedding-garment, she 
half expected to find, in every shop she 
entered, the elegant figure of Mr. Leon 
leaning over the counter. But the dress 
was bought and made, and worn at 
wedding and zz-fazry and in a round of 
family visits among the Barringer and 
Golyer kin, and carefully laid away in 
lavender when the pair came back from 
their modest holiday and settled down 
to real life on Allen’s prosperous farm ; 
and no word of Bertie Leon ever came 
to Mrs. Golyer to trouble her joy. In 
her calm and busy life the very name 
faded from her tranquil mind. These 
wholesome country hearts do not bleed 
long. In that wide-awake country eyes 
are too useful to be wasted in weep- 
ing. My dear Lothario Urbanus, those 
peaches are very sound and delicious, 
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but they will not keep for ever. If you 
do not secure them to-day, they will go 
to some one else, and in no case, as the 
Autocrat hath said with authority, can 
you stand there “mellering ‘em with 
your thumb.” 

There was no happier home in the 
county, and few finer farms. The good 
sense and industry of Golyer and the 
practical helpfulness of his wife found 
their full exercise in the care of his 
spreading fields and growing orchards. 
The Warsaw merchants fought for his 
wheat, and his apples were known in 
St. Louis. Mrs. Golyer, with that spice 
of romance which is hidden away in 
every woman’s heart, had taken a 
special fancy to the seedling apple tree 
at whose planting she had so intimately 
assisted. Allen shared in this, as in all 
her whims, and tended and nursed it 
like a child. In time he gave up the 
care of his orchard to other hands, but 
he reserved this seedling for his own 
especial coddling. He spaded and 
mulched and pruned it, and guarded it 
in the winter from rodent rabbits and 
in summer from terebrant grubs. It 
was not ungrateful. It grew a noble 
tree, producing a rich and luscious fruit, 
with a deep scarlet satin coat, and a 
flesh tinged as delicately as a pink sea- 
shell. The first peck of apples was 
given to Susie with great ceremony, 
and the next year the first bushel was 
carried to Colonel Blood, the Congress- 
man. He was loud in his admiration, 
as the autumn elections were coming 
on: “Great Scott, Golyer! I'd rather 
give my name toa horticultooral triumph 
like that there than be Senator.” 

“You've got your wish, then, colonel,”’ 
said Golyer. ‘Me and my wife have 
called that tree The Blood Seedling 
sence the day it was transplanted from 
your pastur’.”” 

It was the pride and envy of the 
neighborhood. Several neighbors asked 
for scions and grafts, but could do noth- 
ing with them. 

“Fact is,’’ said old Silas Withers, 
“those folks that expects to raise good 
fruit by begging graffs, and then layin’ 
abed and readin’ newspapers, will have 
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a good time waitin’. Elbow-grease is 
the secret of the Blood Seedlin’, ain’t it, 
Al?” 

“Well, I reckon, Squire Withers, a 
man never gits anything wuth havin’ 
without a tussle for it; and as to secrets, 
I don’t believe in them, nohow.” 

A square-browed, resolute, silent, mid- 
dle-aged man, who loved his home better 
than any amusement, regular at church, 
at the polls, something richer every 
Christmas than he had been on the 
New Year’s preceding—a man whom 
everybody liked and few loved much— 
such had Allen Golyer grown to be. 


If I have lingered too long over this 
colorless and commonplace picture of 
rural Western life, it is because I have 
felt an instinctive reluctance to recount 
the startling and most improbable in- 
cident which fell one night upon this 
quiet neighborhood, like a thunderbolt 
out of blue sky. The story I must tell 
will be flatly denied and easily refuted. 
It is absurd and fantastic, but, unless 
human evidence is to go for nothing 
when it testifies of things unusual, the 
story is true. 

At the head of the rocky hollow 
through which Chaney Creek ran to the 
river, lived the family who gave the 
brook its name. They were among the 
early pioneers of the county. In the 
squatty yellow stone house the present 
Chaney occupied his grandfather had 
stood a siege from Black Hawk all one 


-summer day and night, until relieved 


by the garrison of Fort Edward. The 
family had not grown with the growth 
of the land. Like many others of the 
pioneers, they had shown no talent for 
keeping abreast of the civilization whose 
guides and skirmishers they had been. 
In the progress of a half century they 
had sold, bit by bit, their section of land, 
which kept intact would have proved a 
fortune. They lived very quietly, work- 
ing enough to secure their own pork 
and hominy, and regarding with a sort 
of impatient scorn every scheme of 
public or private enterprise that passed 
under their eyes. 

The elder Chaney had married, some 
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years before, at the Mormon town of 
Nauvoo, the fair-haired daughter of a 
Swedish mystic, who had come across 
the sea beguiled by dreams of a per- 
fect theocracy, and who on arriving 
at the city of the Latter-Day Saints 
had died, broken-hearted from his lost 
illusions. 

The only dowry that Seraphita Neil- 
sen brought her husband, besides her 
delicate beauty and her wide blue eyes, 
was a full set of Swedenborg’s later 
writings in English. These became the 
daily food of the solitary household. 
Saul Chaney would read the exalted 
rhapsodies of the Northern seer for 
hours together, without the first glim- 
mer of their meaning crossing his brain. 
But there was something in the majesty 
of their language and the solemn roll 
of their poetical development that irre- 
sistibly impressed and attracted him. 
Little Gershom, his only child, sitting 
at his feet, would listen in childish won- 
der to the strange things his silent, mo- 
rose and gloomy father found in the 
well-worn volumes, until his tired eye- 
lids would fall at last over his pale, 
bulging eyes. 

As he grew up his eyes bulged more 
and more: his head seemed too large 
for his rickety body. He pored over 
the marvelous volumes until he knew 
long passages by heart, and understood 
less of them than his father—which was 
unnecessary. He looked a little like 
his mother, but while she in her youth 
had something of the faint and flicker- 
ing beauty of the Boreal Lights, poor 
Gershom never could have suggested 
anything more heavenly than a foggy 
moonlight. When he was fifteen he 
went to the neighboring town of War- 
saw to school. He had rather heavy 
weather among the well-knit, grubby- 
knuckled urchins of the town, and 
would have been thoroughly disheart- 
ened but for one happy chance. At the 
house where he boarded an amusement 
called the ‘‘Sperrit Rappin’s” was much 
in vogue. A group of young folks, sur- 
charged with all sorts of animal mag- 
netism, with some capacity for belief 
and much more for fun, used to gather 
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about a light pine table every evening, 
and put it through a complicated course 
of mystical gymnastics. It was a very 
good-tempered table: it would dance, 
hop or slam at the word of command, 
or, if the exercises took a more intel- 
lectual turn, it would answer any ques- 
tions addressed to it ina manner not 
much below the average capacity of its 
tormentors. 

Gershom Chaney took all this in sol- 
emn earnest. He was from the first mo- 
ment deeply impressed. He lay awake 
whole nights, with his eyes fast closed, 
in the wildest dreams. His school-hours 
were passed in trancelike contempla- 
tion. He cared no more for punish- 
ment than the fakeer for his self-inflict- 
ed tortures. He longed for the coming 
of the day when he could commune in 
solitude with the unfleshed and immor- 
tal. This was the full flowering of those 
seeds of fantasy that had fallen into his 
infant mind as he lay baking his brains 
by the wide fire in the old stone house 
at the head of the hollow, while his fa- 
ther read, haltingly, of the wonders of 
the invisible world. 

But, to his great mortification, he saw 
nothing, heard nothing, experienced 
nothing but in the company of others. 
He must brave the ridicule of the pro- 
fane to taste the raptures which his soul 
loved. His simple, trusting faith made 
him inevitably the butt of the mischiev- 
ous circle. They were not slow in dis- 
covering his extreme sensibility to exter- 
nal influences. One muscular, black- 
haired, heavy-browed youth took espe- 
cial delight in practicing upon him. 
The table, under Gershom’s tremulous 
hands, would skip like a lamb at the 
command of this Thomas Fay. 

One evening, Tom Fay had a great 
triumph. They had been trying to get 
the “medium” — for Gershom had 
reached that dignity—to answer sealed 
questions, and had met with indifferent 
success. Fay suddenly approached the 
table, scribbled a phrase, folded it and 
tossed it, doubled up, before Gershom ; 
then leaned over the table, staring at 
his pale, unwholesome face with all the 
might of his black eyes. 
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Chaney seized the pencil convulsively 
and wrote, ‘‘ Balaam!”’ 

_. Fay burst into a loud laugh and said, 

“Read the question ?” 

It. was, “‘Who rode on your grand- 
father’s back ?” 

This is a specimen of the cheap wit 
and harmless malice by which poor 
Gershom suffered as long as he stayed 
at school. He was never offended, but 
was often sorely perplexed, at the ap- 
parent treachery of his unseen coun- 
selors. He was dismissed at last from 
the academy for utter and incorrigible 
indolence. He accepted his disgrace as 
a crown of martyrdom, and went proud- 
ly home to his sympathizing parents. 

Here, with less criticism and more 
perfect faith, he renewed the exercise 
of what he considered his mysterious 
powers. His fastings and vigils, and 
want of bodily movement and fresh air, 
had so injured his health as to make 
him tenfold more nervous and sensitive 
than ever. But his faintings and hys- 
terics and epileptic paroxysms were 
taken more and more as evidences of 
his lofty mission. His father and mother 
regarded him as an oracle, for the sim- 
ple reason that he always answered just 
as they expected. A curious or super- 
stitious neighbor was added from time 
to time to the circle, and their reports 
heightened the half-uncanny interest 
with which the Chaney house was re- 
garded. 

It was on a moist and steamy even- 
ing of spring that Allen Golyer, stand- 
ing by his gate, saw Saul Chaney slouch- 
ing along in the twilight, and hailed 
him: ‘What news from the sperrits, 
Saul ?” 

“Nothing for you, Al Golyer,” said 
Saul, gloomily. ‘‘ The god of this world 
takes care of the like o’ you.” 

Golyer smiled, as a prosperous man 
always does when his poorer neighbors 
abuse him for his luck, and rejoined: 
“T ain’t so fortunate as you think for, 
Saul Chaney. I lost a Barksher pig 
yesterday: I reckon I must come up 
and ask Gershom what’s come of it.” 

“Come along, if you like. It’s been 
a long while sence you’ve crossed my 
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sill. But I’m gitting to be quite the 
style. Young Lawyer Marshall is 
a-coming up this evening to see my 
Gershom.” 

Before Mr. Golyer started he filled 
a basket, “to make himself welcome 
and pay for the show,”’ with the reddest 
and finest fruit of his favorite apple tree. 
His wife followed him to the gate and 
kissed him—a rather unusual attention 
among Western farmer-people. Her 
face, still rosy and comely, was flushed 
and smiling: “Al, do you know what 
day o’ the year it is?” 

“Nineteenth of Aprile ?” 

“Yes; and twenty years ago to-day 
you planted the Blood Seedlin’ and I 
give you the mitten!” She turned and 
went into the house, laughing com- 
fortably. 

Allen walked slowly up the hollow to 
the Chaney house, and gave the apples 
to Seraphita and told her their story. 
A little company was assembled — two 
or three Chaney Creek people, small 
market-gardeners, with eyes the color 
of their gooseberries and hands the 
color of their currants; Mr. Marshall, 
a briefless young barrister from War- 
saw, with a tawny friend, who spoke 
like a Spaniard. ? 

“Take seats, friends, and form a cir- 
cle o’ harmony,” said Saul Chaney. 
“The me’jum is in fine condition: he 
had two fits this arternoon.” 

Gershom looked shockingly ill and 
weak. He reclined ina great hickory 
arm-chair, with his eyes half open, his 
lips moving noiselessly. All thé per- 
sons present formed a circle and joined 
hands. ; 

The moment the circle was completed 
by Saul and Seraphita, who were on 
either side of their son, touching his 
hands, an expression of pain and per- 
plexity passed over his pale face, and 
*he began to writhe and mutter. 

“He's seein’ visions,” said Saul. 

“Yes, too many of ’em,” said Ger- 
shom, querulously. “A boy in a boat, 
a man on a shelf, and a man with a 
spade—all at once: toomany. Get me 
a pencil. One at atime, I tell you— 
one at a time!” 
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The circle broke up, and a table was 
brought, with writing materials. Ger- 
shom grasped a pencil, and said, with 
imperious and feverish impatience, 
“Come on, now, and don’t waste the 
time of the shining ones.”’ 

An old woman took his right hand. 
He wrote with his left very rapidly an 
instant, and threw her the paper, always 
with his eyes shut close. 

Old Mrs. Scritcher read with difficulty, 
“A boy in a boat—over he goes;” and 
burst out in a piteous wail, “Oh, my 
poor little Ephraim! I always knowed 
it.” 

“Silence, woman!”’ said the relent- 
less medium. 

“Mr. Marshall,’’ said Saul, ‘would 
you like a test ?”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the young 
gentleman. “I brought my friend, Mr. 
Baldassano, who, as a traveler, is in- 
terested in these things.” 

“Will you take the medium’s hand, 
Mr. What's-your-name ?” 

The young foreigner took the lean 
and feverish hand of Gershom, and 
again the pencil flew rapidly over the 
paper. He pushed the manuscript from 
him and snatched his hand away from 
Baldassano. As the latter looked at 
what was written, his tawny cheek grew 
deadly pale. “Dios mio!” he exclaim- 
ed to Marshall. ‘This is written in 
Castilian !”’ 

The two young men retired to the 
other end of the room and read by the 
tallow candle the notes scrawled on the 
paper. Baldassano translated: “A man 
on a shelf—table covered with bottles 
beside him: man’s face yellow as 
gold: bottles tumble over without being 
touched.” 

“What nonsense is that?” said Mar- 
shall. 


“My brother died of yellow fever at 
td 


sea last year.” 

Both the young men became sudden- 
ly very thoughtful, and observed with 
great interest the result of Golyer’s “test.” 
He sat by Gershom, holding his hand 
tightly, but gazing absently into the 
dying blaze of the wide chimney. He 
seemed to have forgotten where he was: 
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a train of serious thought appeared to 
hold him completely under its control. 
His brows were knit with an expression 
of severe almost fierce determination. 
At one moment his breathing was hard 
and thick—a moment after hurried and 
broken. 

All this while the fingers of Gershom 
were flying rapidly over the paper, in- 
dependently of his eyes, which were | 
sometimes closed, and sometimes roll- 
ing as if in trouble. 

A wind which had been gathering all 
the evening now came moaning up the 
hollow, rattling the window-blinds, and 
twisting into dull complaint the boughs 
of the leafless trees. Its voice came 
chill and cheerless into the dusky room, 
where the fire was now glimmering near 
its death, and the only sounds were 
those of Gershom’s rushing pencil, the 
whispering of Marshall and his friend, 
and old Mother Scritcher feebly whim- 
pering in her corner. The scene was 
sinister. Suddenly, a rushing gust blew 
the door wide open. 

Golyer started to his feet, trembling 
in every limb, and looking furtively 
over his shoulder out into the night. 
Quickly recovering himself, he turned 
to resume his place. But the moment 
he dropped Gershom’s hand, the me- 
dium had dropped his pencil, and had 
sunk back in his chair in a deep and 
deathlike slumber. Golyer seized the 
sheet of paper, and with the first line 
that he read a strange and horrible 
transformation was wrought in the 
man. His eyes protruded, his teeth 
chattered, he passed his hand over his 
head mechanically, and his hair stood 
up like the bristles on the back of a 
swine in rage. His face was blotched 
white and purple. He looked piteously 
about him for a moment, then crump- 
ling the paper in his hand, cried out in 
a hoarse, choking voice, ‘Yes, it’s a 
fact: I done it. It’s no use denying 
on’t. Here it is, in black and white. 
Everybody knows it: ghosts come 
spooking around to tattle about it. 
What's the use of lying? I done it.” 

He paused, as if struck by a sudden 
recollection, then burst into tears and 
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shook like a tree in a high wind. In 
a moment he dropped on his knees, 
‘ and in that posture crawled over to 
Marshall: ‘‘ Here, Mr. Marshall—here’s 
the whole story. For God’s sake, spare 
my wife and children all you can. Fix 
my little property all right for "em, and 
God bless you for it!” Even while he 
was speaking, with a quick revulsion of 
feeling he rose to his feet, with a certain 
return of his natural dignity, and said, 
“But they sha’n’t take me! None of 
my kin ever died that way: I’ve got 
too much sand in my gizzard to be took 
that way. Good-bye, friends all!” 

He walked deliberately out into the 
wild, windy night. 

Marshall glanced hurriedly at the 
fatal paper in his hand. It was full of 


that capricious detail with which in 
reverie we review scenes that are past. 
But a line here and there clearly enough 
told the story—how he went out to plant 





the apple tree ; how Susie came by and 
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rejected him; how he passed into the 
power of the devil for the time; how 
Bertie Leon came by and spoke to him, 
and patted him on the shoulder, and 
talked about city life; how he hated 
him and his pretty face and his good 
clothes; how they came to words and 
blows, and he struck him with his spade, 
and he fell into the trench, and he 
buried him there at the roots of the 
tree. 

Marshall, following his first impulse, 
thrust the paper into the dull red coals. 
It flamed for an instant, and flew with 
a sound like a sob up the chimney. 

They hunted for Golyer all night, but 
in the morning found him lying as if 
asleep, with the peace of expiation on 
his pale face, his pruning-knife in his 
heart, and the red current of his life 
tinging the turf with crimson around 
the roots of the Blood Seedling. 

Joun Hay. 
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HE eastern part of the island of 

San Domingo was still a Spanish 
colony when the negroes of the western 
part expelled their French masters and 
set up for themselves. The Dominicans 
were not long in following the example 
of their neighbors, though after a less 
violent fashion, and at length sought 
annexation to the Haytian government. 
Finding themselves, however, worse off 
for the conjunction, they seceded, and 
had a hard struggle for independence. 
Year after year their territory was in- 
vaded by the Haytians, so that they 
were compelled to be always in arms. 
This state of things became at last so in- 
tolerable that they appealed for protec- 
tion to the governments of France, Great 
Britain and the United States. These 
three powers, accordingly, opened ne- 





gotiations in their behalf with the em- 
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peror of Hayti, Faustin I., commonly 
called Soulouque, and in the year 1851 
the present writer was sent by Messrs. 
Fillmore and Webster as special agent 
to co-operate with British and French 
commissioners in bringing about a 
peace between the doughty belligerents. 

The Haytians had always been beat- 
en by the Dominicans, but as they 
were much more numerous, and didn’t 
well know what to do at home except 
to fight among themselves, they were 
always ready for renewed attempts. 
The history of their campaigns is a 
tragi-comedy, or rather tragi-farce, in 
which the ludicrous and the horrible 
are combined in a way that might puz- 
zle the pen of Dumas himself. I was 
informed by some of the white residents 
of Port au Prince that the dusky hosts 
would sometimes set out on their war- 
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path with only provisions enough for a 
few days, so that they were soon starved 
back, if not previously driven back by 
the foe. Foresight is not a predominant 
trait of the negro mind, and experience 
is pre-eminently for them the stern- 
light of a vessel which casts no ray 
before. 

It was a beautiful morning in April 
when the United States steamer Saranac 
entered the bay of Port au Prince, and 
a beautiful scene was presented to the 
inhabitants of the good ship as it glided 
onward to the town. Nothing, how- 
ever, in the shape of human vitality 
gave notice of the approach to a place 
where men do congregate. The only 
individual we encountered was a sol- 
itary Sambo singing a soporific song in 
a canoe, which was floating along at its 
own sweet will, bringing into impres- 
sive relief the silence and loneliness 
around. Not such the spéctacle when 
the argosies of the colonists were stir- 
ring the waters with their keels and 
whitening the horizon with their sails, 
as they wended their way with tropical 
cargoes to the mother shores or return- 
ed with the products of European abun- 
dance. It was a sort of marine “ Tara- 
hallism,”” which excited anything but 
approval of the revolution that had 
wrought so wonderful a change —the 
ships that once o’er Hayti’s waves the 
soul of commerce sped being quite as 
defunct as the harps that were wont to 
enliven the halls of Tara; and the com- 
mercial soul seemed to have been con- 
signed to as perfect perdition as the 
musical ditto bewailed by the bard. 
Nor was the aspect of the town as we 
cast anchor of a kind to produce any 
cheerful sensations. It was not until 
the frigate began to belch forth the 
usual salute as the commissioner was 
rowed to the land that there was any- 
thing like a stir among the few loafers 
on the wharf, and that a couple of sen- 
tinels in variegated attire thought it 
needful to get themselves and their mus- 
kets into military pose. They made up, 
however, for previous indifference by a 
terrible rattle of weapons as the new- 
comers passed. 
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There being no hotel or lodging- 
house in the place, I was not only glad 
but obliged to accept the hospitality 
offered by the resident commercial 
agent of the United States—a most 
worthy and intelligent gentleman, who 
soon posted me as to what I needed to 
know. The first look of things as we 
walked to his residence was not at all 
promising, and the second was worse, . 
revealing only new combinations of 
dilapidation and dirt. The streets and 
houses seemed quite worthy of one 
another—a dismal harmony which in- 
creased at every turn, and was little 
calculated to solace a stranger for his 
exile, especially when the appearance 
of the inhabitants was in such melan- 
choly unison with the general show. 
But @ la guerre comme ala guerre, al- 
though one part of the war, in which va- 
rious varieties of biting beasts hindered 
my sleep with incessant assaults the live- 
long night, was almost enough to have 
made the very stoutest resolve on igno- 
minious and immediate retreat. There 
was a diminutive red ant which seemed 
to be at home in everything, not except- 


ing the bread of hospitality itself, and 
which rendered mastication a matter 
that required, as Sir Patrick O’Plenipo 
uSed to say, “a mighty dale of nice 


consideration” before trusting one’s 
teeth to the task. Nothing in their ap- 
pearance warranted the idea that they 
would enhance the flavor of the farina- 
ceous food, which they evidently seem- 
ed to think had been prepared for them- 
selves. Whole swarms were hurried 
literally into the jaws of destruction at 
each mouthful prompted by hunger in 
defiance of disgust. 

That first night in Port au Prince is 
one map of misery in recollection, for, 
in addition to the flies and the fleas and 
the mosquitoes and the bugs, with a 
huge black spider sprawling along the 
wall, that, hush’d in grim repose, await- 
ed its coming prey, there was perpetual 
crowing of cocks, as if the demons 
wanted, like the Western imitation of 
Chanticleer, to take the sun in and make 
him rise before his time, intermingled 
with the perpetual roar of amorous 
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donkeys, whose sentimental strains in 
the streets were the very reverse of 
those of Philomela warbling ’mid the 
leaves. That asinine music, as I soon 
discovered, was a regular institution 
of the charming metropolis, where the 
long-eared lovers seemed to have it all 
their own way. They thronged the 
thoroughfares ad libitum, and enjoyed 
themselves as they pleased, without let 
or hindrance. If Paris is the hell of 
horses, Port au Prince is the heaven of 
asses. 

My first resolution at break of day 
was to find, if possible, a villa in the 
country, and there pass at least my 
nights whilst sojourning in the land. 
My efforts were crowned with brilliant 
success by the discovery of a delicious 
little box about two miles distant, which 
had been constructed in colonial times 
by people who knew how to combine 
comfort and beauty. The approach to 
it between two long rows of palms gave 
indication of loveliness beyond, which 
was not belied by the cottage and the 
grounds. It was but of one story, to be 
sure, and had but four rooms, but that 


was quite room enough for my single- 
ness of person and purpose, whilst ev- 
erything was as neat and nice as possi- 
ble, as it had long been occupied by a 


foreigner. Not twenty yards from the 
door was a great bath almost as capa- 
cious as the dwelling, shaded by um- 
brageous foliage and fed by a mountain 
stream that rushed through it with re- 
freshing sound and look. Infinite was 
the pleasure of the early morning 
plunge, until one unlucky afternoon 
the demon of curiosity prompted a 
promenade toward the source of the 
waters. Malignant Fate stood by and 
smiled when I set out on the stroll. I 
had not walked more than a mile when 
I came suddenly upon a multitude of 


women wading in the rivulet, and wash- | 


ing the dirtiest lot of clothes that ever dis- 
gusted mortal eye. It was all over with 
my swims: Never could I prevail upon 
myself to indulge in them again. The 
idea of laving in water that had once been 
impregnated with such filth, however 
well it might have been purified before 
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reaching the bath, was too much for my 
philosophy. Then indeed was the bliss 
of ignorance appreciated, and the sacred 
thirst of knowledge deplored. “These 
litttle things are great to little men,” 
especially in the Tropics, with the ther- 
mometer looking with contempt upon 
the nineties. I felt as wickedly toward 
the dark dames who thus troubled my 
waters as the wolf in the fable pretend- 
ed to do toward the lamb (far more in- 
nocent, but not more woolly) that was 
drinking below him in the brook. My 
vengeance, to be sure, would not have 
been all-devouring like his. 

For more than two months did I re- 
main faithful to the villa, but, getting 
tired of solitude, I was at length glad to 
accept the invitation of an English mer- 
chant to pay him a visit at his house in 
the town, where the most generous and 
genial hospitality fully counterbalanced 
the fumum Strepitusque of the streets. 
Much pleasant society was enjoyed be- 
neath his roof, some of the foreign res- 
idents being men of refinement and 
cultivation as well as unbounded kind- 
ness. Most of them had villas, and 
were never tired of filling them with 
festivities from ‘morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve.’”’ “Come to break- 
fast and stay to tea” was the usual up- 
shot of their notes, and the request was 
too pleasant to be often refused. As to 
the good things of the table, while much 
could not be said in praise of the meats, 
the fish and fruit were unsurpassed ; 
and one vegetable, the product of the 
palm tree, which grows solitary and 
alone on the top thereof, might chal- 
lenge comparison with any esculent of 
earth. 

Indigenous society was too highly fla- 
vored for continuous frequentation, and 
did not offer more intellectual than ma- 
terial inducement. One soirée I espe- 
cially remember, from having danced 
with the daughter of his Grace ‘the 
Duke of the Table’ —/e Duc de la Table 
—who, although as black as night, was 
well-educated and well-behaved enough 
to be acceptable anywhere. Her ducal 
sire, also, was a gentleman in mind and 
manner, but truth compels the state- 
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ment that they were rare aves in terris 
—black swans in Hayti—very few 
others of the pure blacks being fit for 
any occupation but that of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, which they 
didn’t relish half so much as lounging 
and loafing in the sun. Among the 
mulattoes, however, there was a good 
deal of comparative cultivation, as well 
as comeliness; and the duchesses and 
countesses of yellow hue performed their 
social parts with adequate grace and 
effect. Some few of them might have 
played Venus and Juno, if not Minerva, 
upon any portion of the universal stage. 

Soulouque had been upon the throne 
about two years at the time of my ar- 
rival. Originally a slave, he had gain- 
ed his epaulettes by military service, 
and was taken up by the mulattoes for 
the presidency after the overthrow of 
Riché. They fancied they could make 
a tool of him more easily'than of any 
other prominent negro, as he was not 
presumed to have much intelligence, 
but they made a disastrous mistake. 
Almost the first thing which he did af- 
ter his elevation to the presidency was 
to massacre the mulattoes en masse. 
The log which they fancied they could 
convert into a ladder for their ambition 
became suddenly transformed into a 
stork which destroyed them without 
mercy. The British consul informed 
me that one afternoon he went to the 
palace (the old viceregal habitation of 
colonial times) to transact some busi- 
ness with Soulouque, and as he entered 
saw a number of mulatto leaders walk- 
ing and smoking on the piazza, the 
president having just given them a 
banquet. Taken into a cadinet de tra- 
vail, he began conversing with the po- 
tentate, when all at once a volley sa- 
luted his ears. Starting up, he rushed 
to a window, and there, to his hqrror, 
beheld a company of soldiers in the 
courtyard firing away at the occupants 
of the piazza, and knocking them over 
like so many rabbits. Soulouque put 
his hand on his arm and told him not 
to be alarmed, as he was in no danger 
—that he was only settling accounts 
with conspirators. Bidding him follow 
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after the firing had ceased, he conduct- 
ed him through files of soldiers reeking 
with slaughter, knocking up with his 
sword the musket of more than one 
infuriate fiend leveled at the consul 
as he passed. A more uncomfortable 
promenade can scarcely be imagined, 
but he escaped without injury, though, 
as may be supposed, with horror in his 
soul. That slaughter was the signal for 
the hideous work that had been pre-’ 
pared, and the streets of the town ran 
with yellow blood for days. The de- 
struction was at last stopped by the en- 
ergetic interference of the British and 
French consuls. 

Soulouque’s antipathy to the mulat- 
toes seems to have been satiated by this 
massacre, as his ministers were mostly 
of that class, though, in fact, he must 
have been compelled to have recourse 
to them by the impossibility of finding 
pure blacks enough with the requisite 
intelligence and knowledge. The min- 
ister of finance, however — Salomon, 
“Duc de la Bande du Nord’’—was 
esteemed an able man, in spite of the 
depth of his darkness, which almost 
rivaled that of the emperor himself, the 
blackest of the black—so black, indeed, 
that one could scarcely discriminate his 
features without study, just as it takes 
time, on entering a darkened room, to 
discern the different objects it may 
contain. 

The minister of foreign affairs, the 
Duke de Tiburon (no end of dukes, for 
a breath can make them, as a breath 
has made—even the breath of an Afri- 


.can autocrat), was a very light mulatto, 


with very good manners and adequate 
intelligence and education. My inter- 
course with him was always pleasant, 
although it was necessary to say un- 
pleasant things ever and anon, for the 
way in which business was done in 
Hayti was a decided trial of patience, 
the whole study of the government 
being how zo¢ to do it. The masterly 
influence of inactivity was what they 
most appreciated ; so that an envoy who 
had but a limited time to do his work 
in was kept on tenter-hooks by their 
indifference. Nor was the suaviter in 
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modo of any avail: the fortiter in re re- 
quired corresponding strength of phrase 
to produce an effect. You were not 
thought in earnest unless you looked a 
little fierce. Our negotiations, although 
the interests and lives of two commu- 
nities were involved in them, had al- 
ways so serio-comic an aspect that it 
was difficult to prosecute them with be- 
coming gravity, unless one’s nerves 
were stiffened by irritation. For in- 
stance, we were obliged to meet three 
commissioners appointed by ‘“ His Ma- 
jesty’’ to confer with us in regard to 
the demands of our governments, whose 
very appearance as they presented them. 
' selves in gorgeous toggery, with em- 
broidered collars above their ears and 
polished leather, :splendidior vitro, on 
their feet, when the heat was such that 
one wanted, like Sydney Smith, to take 
off one’s flesh and sit in one’s bones, 
rendered it almost impossible to keep 
one’s countenance and feel in real earn- 
est. And then the arguments, and the 
way of putting them, were in such ludi- 
crous harmony with the toilettes that 
the old weeping philosopher himself 
would have felt tempted to cry on the 
wrong side of his mouth. A marvelous 
discussion it was, to be sure, leading 
precisely to what the imperial ’possum 
desired—viz., nothing at all. We had 
but a single interview with our embroid- 
ered and polished friends, that being 
quite sufficient to show that, in Shelley's 
phrase, they were “pinnacled deep in 
the intense inane,”’ like the stars with 
whose glittering counterfeits their breasts 
were so studded. If one wanted to be 
thoroughly convinced of the shortness 
of the step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, one had only to think of 
Solomon in his glory whilst gazing on 
those caricatures of emblazoned hu- 
manity. 

I have seen a good many courts in 
my life, but I never saw one in which 
there was so much plumage and gold 
lace as in that of His Imperial Majesty 
Faustin I. One was almost blasted with 
excess of light on entering the saloon 
where that magnificent bashaw looked 


down from his pride of place upon the 
Vor. VIT.—19 
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gorgeous crowd around. A large por- 
tion of his revenues was spent upon the 
backs of himself and his courtiers, the 
various and variegated costumes being 
made to order in Paris. Walking once 
by the store of a French importer who 
dwelt near the palace, I was beckoned 
by him to enter. “Do you want to 
see something worth seeing ?”” he asked. 
“To be sure: what is it?” ‘“ Look here, 
then; and he began to open sundry 
boxes, taking from them a quantity 
of velvet mantles of different hues. 
“Here,”’ said he, ‘are the last importa- 
tions for the court. These white man- 
tles are for the dukes, these red ones 
for the marquises, these green ones for 
the counts; and so on through the 
whole hierarchy which had been im- 
provised by “the Napoleon of the 
Blacks"’ in imitation of that which had 
been concocted by the first emperor 
of France. The force of folly could no 
farther go, and you felt almost tempted 
to weep as wel] as laugh when, on Sun- 
days, you beheld the said obscure Na- 
poleon masquerading through the streets 
of his capital with his monkeyfied nobles 
and bedizened troops, that being the 
mode in which they sanctified the day, 
to the great delight of the ragged ras- 
cals who crowded and yelled around 
the procession as it passed. The dress 
of Soulouque on one of these Sunday 
parades was as follows: first, a pair of 
embroidered boots, with golden spurs, 
which were said to have cost two thou- 
sand francs; then breeches of crimson 
velvet with gold stripes; then a green 
cloth coat all blazing with embroidery 
and crosses and stars, over which was 
hung an immense blue ribbon, the badge 
of the Order of St. Faustin, like that 
which our show marshals so joy to 
sport; then the tallest and stiffest of 
shirt-collars with the biggest and black- 
est of chokers; then a cocked hat of 
indefinite dimensions and indescribable 
adornment, from the summit of which 
leaped a very bouquet of feathers tip- 
ped with every tint—the whole bipedical 
display mounted on a milk-white steed 
of gigantic size, the grateful gift, it was 
said, of an ingenious Yankee, who had 
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sold the imperial “cuss”? a steamer 
brought on purpose from the land of 
wooden nutmegs, which exploded on 
the first trip and demolished sundry of 
the imperial subjects. How the poor 
humbug did proudly prance amid the 
cheers and yells of the dirty and de- 
voted lieges who some years afterward 
unhorsed and brought him down to the 
vile dust from which he sprang! and 
how the sooty, splendid strutters in his 
wake did roll their optics round in ad- 
miration of their own glories and solici- 
tation of that of the spectators. Stc 
transit! Most of them that are now 
alive would be glad of the oldest of 
old clo’, but few in all probability have 
survived the Kilkennycatism of their 
own, their native land. What with 
Geoffroy and Salnave and Saget, et id 
genus omne, they must nearly all be 
where purple is not needed and fine 
linen is of no account—where they 
will be for aye as corporeally unclad as 
they are spiritually unwept, unhonored 
and unsung. As sings the philosopher- 
poet— 
‘‘ What perils do environ 
The happiest mortals, even after dinner ! 


A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that Fate allows the luckiest sinner !”’ 


Her Imperial Majesty, too, the Em- 
press Faustine, and her Imperial High- 
ness, the Princess Olive, aged fourteen 
at the time of which I write, have both 
experienced the same vicissitudes, the 
same sad fate, as that which, in the 
case of Marie Antoinette, extorted the 
eloquent and pathetic ejaculation of 
Edmund Burke. It was the epoch of 
tournures or bustles. ‘The dresses of 
the imperial ladies had, of course, been 
composed in Paris, but the mode of ar- 
ranging the mysteries thereof had not 
been clearly explained to their darkling 
brains. In consequence, the said pro- 
tuberances, instead of being located 
where Fashion intended, were placed 
where they simulated the effect of Na- 
ture, so that both mother and daughter 
(which, in the case of the latter, was not 
quite comme il faut) had a very inter- 
esting if not a very graceful appearance 
when they appeared in full dress. 
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I had only two interviews with Sou- 
louque, and both of them ceremonious, 
as my mission was by no means a sat- 
isfaction to him, interfering as it did 
with his projects of vengeance and 
conquest. The first was the regular 
presentation by the minister of foreign 
affairs, the commodore and officers of 
the Saranac being presented at the 
same time, amid a host of resplendent | 
courtiers, whose blazing bedizenment 
threw our modest uniforms so com- 
pletely into the shade that I was report- 
ed in a New York newspaper as having 
sported a linen jacket and straw hat, 
instead of the well-worn costume and 
feathered “ cock’’ which had figured for 
five years at the court of Brazil. So 
much for history! Soulouque himself 
was decidedly tickled at our costume- 
ary acknowledgment of his imperial 
rank; and why shouldn’t it have been 
acknowledged? Surely, the consent of 
the governed ought to have as much 
potency for the creation of government 
in Hayti as in France; and if the thou- 
sands in the former land wanted their 
own especial gewgaw, why shouldn't 
they have indulged their taste as well 
as the millions in the latter? Indeed, 
in both countries there can be little 
hope of peace without the glitter as well 
as the strength of the sword in the hand 
of power—a fact which is certainly more 
discreditable to a people of politicians 
and poets and preachers and '‘philoso- 
phers than to a conglomeration of bi- 
peds as caliginous in their brains as in 
their skins. 

There was not much conversation 
with His Majesty, whose interest seem- 
ed to centre in the Saranac. He did 
not relish her frowning front before his 
windows, as it was understood that the 
employment of force was possible if 
necessary for the establishment of the 
peace which he so much disliked. 
When told that her stay would be brief, 
there was not the least hint of regret at 
the information. It was clear that he 
would be much more disposed to speed 
the parting than he had been to welcome 
the coming guest. In fact, the combina- 
tion of the three great powers in behalf 
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of the Dominicans had bothered him 
not a little, and caused his lately-crown- 
ed head to lie as uneasily as, it is no 
calumny to say, his lips did the reverse. 
The nervous way in which he fingered 
the jeweled cane on which he rested his 
hand while conversing with the com- 
modore and pumping him about the 
ship, was unmistakable evidence of a 
bewildered brain. 

My second visit to him was on the 
occasion of his féte, when there was a 
tremendous reception at court. All the 
dukes and dignitaries and barons and 
“bodies” paraded their gorgeous loyal- 
ty in both dress and speech, whilst their 
long- (if not well-) trained spouses were 
floating or waddling through the halls 
to demonstrate their devotion to his 
cloud-clad consort, most regally radiant 
in the whitest and richest of robes. 

The emperor, of course, was obliged 
to respond to the different speeches and 
addresses of the “‘trooly loil,’’ but ora- 
tory was not his forte any more than it 
is of other potentates. The stammering 


of Faustin was as lordly as that of an 
English peer, and almost as unintelligi- 


ble. His embarrassment upon public oc- 
casions was such that his remarks rare- 
ly succeeded in crossing the threshold 
of his lips. His knowledge, moreover, 
of French was slight : the only language 
with which he was familiar was the pa- 
tois of the country. When roused by 





some strong excitement he could get 
the better of his stuttering, and speak 
with sufficient rapidity and clearness. 
His diffidence was the result of an in- 
tense consciousness of his own deficien- 
cies and a morbid dread of ridicule. It 
was this sensitiveness which perhaps, 
more than anything else, was the cause 
of his enmity to the mulattoes, who, 
despising his apparent imbecility, had 
made him the butt of all sorts of jests. 
Thus irritable and suspicious, he was 
not unfrequently a mere tool of those 
who succeeded in winning his confi- 
dence, and instead of acting, as he 
supposed, in self-defence, only carried 
out the evil designs of his sycophants, 
who could easily fool him to the top of 
his bent by an accusing whisper or a 
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malicious hint. At the period in ques- 
tion he was past sixty, but the vigor of 
his frame and color of his hair scarcely 
betrayed the passage of fifty summers. 
He was trying just then to remove his 
intellectual darkness by learning to read 
—a fact which so highly delighted his 
subjects that when he returned from one 
of his slaughtering expeditions (entering 
Port au Prince under a succession of 
triumphal arches adorned with enthusi- 
astic inscriptions, on which he would 
sometimes deign to cast an eye and ex- 
claim “Ca bon!” and it was rumored 
that the ‘ president’’ had absolutely suc- 
ceeded in mastering ‘written paper,” 
the excitement of “peuple noir’’ was 
beyond bounds. It was with a mixture 
of absolute veneration and pride that 
they hailed the accomplished and con- 
quering hero, whose sensations were 
quite as triumphant as even those of 
Napoleon could have been when enter- 
ing Paris with the sun of Austerlitz 
beaming on his brow. 

The empress was by no means im- 
perial in aspect or carriage. She had 
been a market-woman in earlier days, 
selling oranges and bananas with more 
grace than she exhibited in offering her 
hand to the busses (kisses is too weak 
a word) of her subjects. For many 
years she had been “a mither, yet nae 
wife,’ but Solouque having been in- 
formed that his illustrious exemplar of 
France had married, he made her the 
legitimate spouse of his greatness. One 
of his grandees at once followed his 
moral example, and issued cards of in- 
vitation to his nuptials with the lady 
‘who had been his companion for many 
years.” Her Majesty had a temper of 
her own, as was proved upon the occa- 
sion of this ceremonial. Some of her 
maids-of-honor having absented them- 
selves (there were such lots of them 
that probably they thought they should 
not be missed) without asking permis- 
sion, they were arrested by her order, 
and sent to different places in the coun- 
try to expiate their crime in solitary 
banishment for several days. The little 
princess was but a child, fourteen years 
old, who played her part with appropri- 
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ate dignity. Great attention, it was 
said, was paid to her education ; so that, 
perhaps, her accomplishments may now 
be such as to console her for the loss 
of Hayti and its golden joys, and en- 
able her to endure with philosophic 
equanimity the especial evils of exile. 
As she must have been pretty well 
plated by the paternal silver deposited 
with unusual foresight in England, she 
is possibly now the happy mother of 
some yellow darlings whose Albion fath- 
er beheld only the beaux yeux de sa 
cassette. Cupid and Cupidity are so 
often twins! 

Among the deputations was that of 
the clergy, headed by the vicar-general, 
a white Frenchman with none but white 
followers. No greater proof could be 
given of the innate sense of inferiority 
in the negro breast than the fact that 
while the Haytian government would 
not permit a white man to be a citizen, 
the Haytian people would not permit a 
black man to be a priest. The supe- 


riority of the white man was dreaded in 
reference to the affairs of this world, 
the inferiority of the black man in refer- 


ence to those of the next. It was feared 
by the inhabitants that if they allowed 
political privileges to the whites they 
would be crushed, and if they allowed 
clerical privileges to the blacks they 
would be damned. In consequence, 
the same men whom they would not 
permit to vote were eagerly implored to 
preach, and, whilst disqualified for own- 
_ ing a chapel, were undisputed possessors 
of the pulpit. That they were worthy 
to be so, however, was sometimes very 
doubtful, for sorrowful as well as laugh- 
able stories were told of the way in 
which naval vauriens, for instance, 
would take to clerical performances 
when their mundane doings had caused 
their expulsion from the service. As at 
that time there was no communion be- 
tween the Church at Hayti and the rest 
of the Catholic world in consequence of 
the pretensions of Soulouque to play 
pope himself, the opportunities for 
wolves to put on sheepskin and feed on 
the lambs were as easy as they were 
tempting to the various scapegraces with 
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which both Church and State abound 
in the Gallican realm as well as among 
the rest of mankind. The vicar him- 
self enjoyed an unenviable reputation, 
whilst the capers of some of his col- 
leagues would have been irresistibly 
funny if perpetrated upon earthly in- 
terests. 

The emperor himself was, as already 
intimated, a vaudoux of the most de- 
graded type, joining in all the hideous 
ceremonies and abominations of African 
worship, but doing so in secret, as he 
was afraid of the ridicule which would 
have been the result of open conformity. 
He had consequently no scruples of 
conscience in arraying himself against 
Rome and asserting his own supremacy, 
although he was by no means desirous 
of an absolute rupture with the Pope, 
as the separation would have diminished 
his prestige not only in the eyes of his 
subjects, but in those of Europe. The 
difficulty was at last arranged, and the 
Haytians are now obedient sons of 
Mother Church. 

It was in the year 1844 that the black 
reaction against the mulattoes, who for 
some time previous had everything their 
own way, was inaugurated by a lieuten- 
ant of gens-d’armes named Accaau. 
This worthy appointed himself“ general- 
in-chief of the reclamations of his fel- 
low-citizens,’’ and having convoked an 
assemblage of negro peasants by sound 
of the /amdzs (a big shell of which the 
inside had the form of an alembic, and 
which was used as a trumpet by the 
insurgent slaves), he made a public 
vow that until the orders of Divine 
Providence had been executed he would 
never change the costume he then wore. 
Said costume consisted of a sort of 
coarse wrapper, straw hat and bare feet 
—not precisely the toilette of a general- 
issimo, but not out of keeping with the 
traditional uniform of self-constituted 
delegates of Heaven. He then an- 
nounced that Divine Providence had 
commanded the poor people to expel 
the mulattoes in the first place, and in 
the next to take possession of their 
property. Among the crowd there were 
some well-dressed blacks and some very 
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ragged mulattoes, the sight of whom 
caused a murmur of disapprobation in 
response to his words, and inspired a 
juvenile black, who, as reading and 
writing hadn’t come to him by nature 
any more than to honest Dogberry, was 
equally ignorant of both the mysteries, 
to emerge from the mass and exclaim, 
“Accaau is right, for the Virgin has 
said, Négue riche qui connait li et écri, 
cila-la mulate; mulate pauve qui pas 
connait li ni écri, cila-la négue —col- 
ored Creole, which, done into white Eng- 
lish, means, “A rich negro who knows 
how to read and write is a mulatto, 
and a poor mulatto who don’t know 
how to read or write is a negro.” It 
need hardly be intimated that the young 
man had not himself heard the Virgin 
say so with his own ears, but must have 
got his information at least at second- 
hand, especially as he was a prominent 
worshiper of God Vaudoux. Be this, 
however, as it may, he was welcomed 
as a prophet, assumed the title of Broth- 
er Joseph, and became the chief assist- 
ant of the fiend Accaau in a career of 
rapine and murder which was at length 
arrested by President Riché. Disgusted 
with a world which did not comprehend 
his revelations of Divine Providence, 
Accaau blew out what brains he pos- 
sessed, but Brother Joseph contrived to 
set up. shop as a sorcerer, and ingra- 
tiate himself to such extent with the 
superstitious Soulouque as to become 
all-powerful with his potent co-relig- 
ionist. He was the principal instigator 
of the bloody massacres which might 
have made the black hands of the des- 
pot “one red,”’ was created colonel and 
baron, and seemed beyond the reach of 
fate, until, venturing to prophesy the 
death of the emperor, on account of the 
latter's following the prescriptions of 
his physician in an attack of illness, in- 
stead of trusting to the sorcerer’s con- 
jurations, he was thrown into a dungeon 
by his enraged employer, who paid him 
to avert evil presages, and not to men- 
ace them, and there, I believe, ended his 
detestable days. 

Whilst aid-in-chief of Accaau he wore 
a white handkerchief on his inspired 
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head and a white shirt and white panta- 
loons on his innocent body—emblems 
of his saintly purity—and marched in 
the midst of the troop with a wax can- 
dle in his hand. This was in imitation 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, who, the day 
he began his campaign against Rigaud, 
bound a white cloth round his head, 
and with a candle in each hand pros- 
trated himself upon the threshold of the 
church of Léogane, and then ascended 
the pulpit to preach extermination of 
the mulattoes. The bulletins in which 
Accaau used to narrate his exploits are 
models in their way. Their pacific and 
fraternal hypocrisy is inimitable; as 
when he says, in the account of his 
expedition against the shopkeepers of 
Cayes: “It was far from our intention 
to give battle: we only wished to pre- 
sent our demands zz an attitude that 
would show we were in earnest; and 
accordingly I informed the municipal 
council by letter of the cause of our 
taking arms. A verbal answer, laying 
stress on the fact of its being Holy 
Week, which did not permit any serious 
business, was the only honor done us, 
and the same day, at eleven in the 
morning, behold, three columns were 
moved against us. After a combat of 
an hour, Victory smiled on our banner. 
We have had to deplore the deaths of 
many of our brethren in the ranks of 
the enemy: God only permitted one of 
our army to be killed and three to be 
wounded. I might have pursued the 
vanquished forces and entered the town 
pell-mell with them, but ¢he sentiment 
of fraternity restrained my steps.” Mili- 
tary annals may be searched in vain for 
such touching and benevolent hostility. 
When the frightened mulattoes had 
abandoned their houses and shops and 
taken refuge on the vessels in the 
harbor, the compassionate conqueror 
marched into the town, with water, 
doubtless, in his eyes: “Two columns 
entered the place about ten o'clock 
(Pp. M.), everybody having fled before 
us: the justice of our demands was re- 
cognized, and property was respected.” 
This last touch is almost sublime. The 
acknowledgment of his virtues by fugi- 
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tive proprietors, and the respect paid to 
property which he appropriated for him- 
self and his fellow-brigands, are feath- 
ers in a triumphant cap on which no 
victor had surely ever plumed himself 
before. The only change made in the 
property was the proprietorship ; and in 
his edifying respect for its rights under 
such trying circumstances, Accaau shot 
a couple of his men for pillage, and 
also an officer suspected of sympathy 
with the ex-proprietors, who had es- 
caped to Jamaica, and who in his opin- 
ion, were clearly nothing better than 
wicked robbers and covetous of others’ 
goods. 

The soldiers of Accaau were called 
Piquets, on account of the sharp pikes 
with which they were originally armed ; 
and when the mulattoes of the southern 
department rose in rebellion in April, 
1848, in consequence of the way in 
which the outrages of these demons 
were connived at by Soulouque, he took 
these into his pay. The atrocities then 
perpetrated by them and his regular 
troops upon the inhabitants of the de- 
partment surpass description or belief. 
Voltaire Castor, one of the Piquet chiefs, 
poniarded seventy victims with his own 
hand. Anold mulatto general who was 
paralytic was propped up to be shot. 
When the insurrection had thus been 
drowned in blood, Soulouque addressed 
a proclamation to the National Guards, 
as he politely styled the Piquets, in which 
he said, “You have shown yourselves 
worthy of your country. Peace being 
re-established, return to your homes and 
to your noble and useful labors, and 
rest from your fatigues.’’ That they were 
quite willing to return to their noble and 
useful labors could not be doubted, but 
it would have been rather difficult for 
them to discover their homes, and not 
at all convenient to rest from their fa- 
tigues, which consisted for the most part 
in appropriating the homes of others, 
who were mulattoes either by color or 
by money—xégue riche, cila-la mulate. 
Accordingly, they expressed a desire to 
be paid for their labors in aid of Sou- 
louque before reposing from their fa- 
tigues. This he tried first to do by a 





distribution of military grades, which put 
feathers in multitudinous hats, but they 
shouted in reply, N’a pas nous, non, ni 
prend dans piége cila-la encore—* We're 
not the folk to be caught in such a 
trap ;’’ andas he hadn’t the wherewithal 
to satisfy their demands, he literally 
gave them carte blanche to resume their 
work of rapine. 

There were two very different men in: 
Soulouque—one a brute barbarian giv- 
ing way to the most ferocious instincts, 
the other a sort of susceptible child 
nervously anxious to be thought well of 
by those whom he felt to be his intel- 
lectual superiors. Thus it was that, by 
availing themselves of the latter trait, 
the consuls were enabled at times to 
rescue many of the victims whom his 
fiendish vindictiveness had marked for 
destruction. “If you slay those men,” 
they intimated to him in official lan- 
guage, ‘“‘you will be execrated by all 
Europe; you will be deemed a disgrace 
to the country which you rule, and de- 
nounced as a monster not only unfit to 
reign, but to live; and thus pardons 
would be obtained which could never 
have been extorted by appealing to his 
humanity or interests. Once, however, 
he was mollified by his own unpremed- 
itated waggery. The French consul 
was pleading for a general, a colonel 
and two magistrates condemned to 
death. ‘‘ Were my mother to rise from 
the grave and drag herself to my feet,” 
cried Soulouque, “her prayers wouldn’t 
save them.” “Give me at least one,” 
begged the consul. ‘The ha/f of one, 
if you please,” was the response; at 
which he began to giggle, and post- 
poned the execution. 

It was the original intention of Sou- 
louque to have himself proclaimed em- 
peror on his return from “the conquest 
of the East,’’ but as the Dominican re- 
public would not permit itself to be 
conquered, it was not until the year 
1849 that he diademed his brow. A 
petition, the work of a few dréles, which 
had been handed about from house to 
house and shop to shop until signatures 
enough had been obtained by hook or 
by crook, was presented in August of: 
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that year to the Chambers, requesting 
that “as the Haytian people, anxious to 
preserve the sacred principles of liberty, 
appreciating the inexpressible benefits 
which His Excellency the president 
Faustin Soulouque had bestowed upon 
the country, and acknowledging his in- 
cessant and heroic efforts to consolidate 
its institutions, had conferred upon him 
the title of emperor of Hayti,’’ the two 
houses would associate themselves with 
the public in this testimonial of grati- 
tude. This the two houses took care 
to do at once; and the same day the 
senators went in a body, on horseback, 
to the palace (think of Sumner and 
Trumbull and Morton and Conkling 
prancing on fiery steeds to the White 
House, to cry Ave Imperator! to its 
silent occupant !), the president thereof 
carrying in his hand a crown of gilt 
pasteboard which had been fabricated 
the night before. With all requisite 
ceremonial he placed it on the august 
head of Soulouque, whose visage is said 
to have been illuminated by its touch. 
The same senatorial functionary then 
attached to the imperial breast a vast 
decoration of unknown origin, threw a 
chain around the neck of the new em- 
press, and pronounced a discourse, to 
which His Majesty Faustin I. gushingly 
shouted in reply, Vive la liberte! vive 
l’éegalite /—a shout which had certainly 
never before tickled the ears of ground- 
lings from an imperial mouth. Their 
Majesties and suites then repaired to the 
church to the sound of the most terrible 
music, which, however, was mercifully 
modified by frenzied vivas and salvos 
of artillery, the latter continuing the 
whole day. On leaving the church the 
emperor promenaded through the town, 
but words could never describe the pro- 
fusion of garlands, triumphal arches, 
etc., which decorated the delighted and 
devoted capital. Illuminations were 
kept up, Jar ordre, for eight days, and 
the police kept watchful eye on the 
freshness of the leaves with which every 
house (especially the dwellings of mu- 
lattoes) continued, also Jar ordre, to be 
adorned. At the end of that time Port 
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quil metropolis of the empire of Hayti, 
and Faustin I. was enrolled among the 
crowned contemporaries of Nicholas and 
Francis on the pages of history and of 
the A/manach de Gotha. 

What can be at once graver and gay- 
er than the historic fact of this extem- 
porized emperor passing whole hours in 
contemplation of a series of engravings 
representing the ceremonies of the coro- 
nation of Napoleon? No belief had he 
in the philosophy of Mrs. Browning, 
that “God hath anointed us with holy 
oil to wrestle, not to reign.” Fas sé 
béte; his anointing was to be for the 
latter object, and to be accomplished 
in first-class style. Accordingly, ‘he 
sent one morning for the principal mer- 
chant of Port au Prince (the very one 
who, as mentioned above, showed me 
the costumes of the court) and ordered 
him to have made in Paris a toilette 
precisely like that of which he so much 
admired the picture, as well as a crown 
for himself, another for the empress, a 
sceptre, a globe, a throne, and all the 
other accessories of a Napoleonic coro- 
nation. The cost of them caused chaos 
to come again in the currency, and for 
a time postponed the ceremonial, as 
there wasn’t “the ready” for the con- 
struction of the salle du tréne, but at 
last his coronation was consummated 
on Christmas Day, Anno Domini 1849. 

As soon as the departments were ap- 
prised by public rumor (for they had not 
been consulted) that they were blessed 
with an emperor, they hurried up their 
adhesions with competitive vivacity. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the big- 
gest signatures and most enthusiastic 
felicitations were those of the mulattoes 
and such of the blacks as wére suspect- 
ed of being suspicious. The crescendo 
of ecstasy from the truly loyal districts 
to the questionable localities was as be- 
wildering to the uninitiated as it was 
delicious to those who were in the secret 
of the swell. Thus, while the former 
contented themselves with salutes of 
twenty-one guns, some of the latter 
banged away to the extent of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. The ultra blacks, 
however, carried the day in regard to 
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the pomp of titles. Stve and Emperor 
were epithets quite too mean for their 
worship, and were replaced by Mag- 
nanimous hero, Illustrious sovereign and 
Illustrious great sovereign. As to the 
white adventurers, disguised as priests, 
who constituted the bulk of what was 
called the Haytian clergy, and who felt 
no weariness at endless Te Deums, the 
magnanimous monarch became with 
them /7/és Very Christian Majesty or 
The Most Christian Emperor. 

The constitution of the empire was 
promulgated in the September after the 
August elevation of the emperor. The 
formula of the laws was of unrivaled 
comprehensiveness: “In the name of 
the zation, we ... by the grace of God 
and the constitution of the empire,” 
etc. The republicans, constitutionalists, 
right-divinists were all neatly tickled. 
The person of the emperor was declared 
sacred and inviolable, and the sove- 
reignty was declared to “reside 2 the 
universality of the citizens!” Altogether, 
the document was what is called in cer- 
tain regions “middling mixed.” The 
famous combination which would have 
so much diverted the Horatian Pisos if 
they had seen it on canvas was hardly 
more preposterous and comic. The 
human head, the equine neck, the pis- 
catory tail were all confused together 
with supreme contempt for “ concatena- 
tion accordingly.”” The French consti- 
tution was doubtless a tolerable puzzle, 
but “peuple noir’ outpuzzled it with 
complete success. The civil’ list was 
fixed at one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, which, in consequence of the 
depreciation of the currency, meant 
about twelve thousand dollars in spe- 
cie; but His Majesty chose to interpret 
them into so many Spanish coins, which, 
considering the number of his subjects, 
made him the best-paid potentate of the 
day. He wasn’t equally liberal, how- 
ever, in his interpretation of the salaries 
of the senators, which were fixed at two 
hundred dollars a month, and which he 
made them take in paper that gave 
them about two hundred dollars a year 
at the existing rates. This modest al- 
lowance not sufficing for their senatorial ! 
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state, they one day were emboldened to 
ask for an increase—a request which 
came near causing some of them to be 
shot by their enraged employer, who 
dressed them, the ungrateful wretches! 
in such fine clothes when they were 
called upon to play their parts in public. 
There was some difference, to be sure, 
between the shoeless senator of the 
morning and the feathered ditto of the 
night. The empress was allowed fifty 
thousand dollars per annum; and an- 
other sum of thirty thousand was placed 
at the emperor’s disposal for his rela- 
tives, the exact number of whom, it 
seems, he didn’t know, as the statut 
concernant la famille impériale had this 
preamble: “We have resolved as fol- 
lows: Art. 1. The imperial family con- 
sists, for the present, of—”’ etc., etc. 
The list was quite long enough for all 
time, as, besides the brother of the em- 
peror and the father and mother of the 
empress, it contained eleven nephews 
and nieces of 42m, and five brothers, 
three sisters and five aunts of Zey—in 
all twenty-seven princes and princesses 
“of the blood.” ‘ Monseigneur le Prince 
Dérival L’Evéque” and “Madame la 
Princesse Marie Michel,” father and 
mother of the empress, were styled 
“ Altesse Sérénissime ;”’ and Altesse Im- 
périale was the epithet of the brother 
and the nephews and nieces of the em- 
peror; but whilst the brother was ad- 
dressed as “ Monseigneur,” the others 
were only “ Monsieur’ and “ Madame.” 
The two daughters of the emperor were 
“the Imperial Princesses of Hayti.’’ As 
for the nobles, there were, amongst 
others, the Dukes of Marmalade and 
Limonade, du Trou and du Trou-Bon- 
bon (not worse, after all, than the Duke 
de Bouillon) ; the Counts de la Séringue, 
de Grand-Gosier, de Coupe Haleine and 
de Numéro-Deux; the Barons de Gilles- 
Azar, de Arlequin, de Paul Cupidon, de 
Mésamour Bobo, etc.,-etc. Some of 
them ‘had been in the galleys, and 
others of them ought to have been there. 
The brigand chief, John Denis, for ex- 
ample, was created Duc d’Aquin, the 
principal theatre of his brigandage, and 
Voltaire Castor, the multifarious assas- 
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sin, Comte de l’Ile-a-Vache—Anglice, 
Count of Cow Island. Altogether, in his 
very first batch, Soulouque improvised . 
four princes of the empire, fifty-nine 
dukes, two marchionesses, ninety counts, 
two hundred and fifteen barons and 
thirty £nightesses, if such may be the 
English of chévaliéres—in all four hun- 
dred nobles, equivalent to twenty-nine 
thousand nobles in a population such 
as that of France. These magnificoes 
—at least the male part of them—were 
all military magnates. A second batch 
of titled civilians made almost as many 
nobles in Hayti as there are “kurnels”’ 
in this happy land, which, in conse- 
quence of the lot, may be considered a 
sort of shell. As to governors of cas- 
tles, chamberlains, masters of ceremo- 
nies, huntsmen, intendants, etc., etc., 
Faustin I. rejoiced in as many as even 
Louis XIV.; but the dignitaries did not 
confine themselves to the labors inci- 
dent to their dignity, but generally con- 
trived to support them by others which, 
though in reality they may be more dig- 
nified, are not usually so deemed in 
bloated aristocracies. Many a duchess 
and countess, for example, would sell 
you a pinch of snuff or a pound of can- 
dles in the morning, with whom you 
would feel greatly honored by dancing 
at night. Eighty francs a month, the 
salary of “their Graces,”’ could hardly 
sustain the grandeur of their station. 
Many, in fact, were crushed beneath 
their greatness—their offence was rank 
—and were not at all too proud to beg 
occasional gifts of shoes and pantaloons 
or other appurtenances of aristocratic 
toilettes. As for knights and officers 
of the Haytian Legion of Honor, the 
ribbon of which was blue instead of red 
as in France, they were literally legion. 
It is asserted that Soulouque was not a 
little tickled by European applications 
for his cerulean decoration. 

Our negotiations with the Haytian 
government lasted about three months, 
at the end of which we succeeded in 
obtaining a truce of two years, thereby 
saving the lives of a good many poor 
devils who would have been sacrificed 
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Some victims thereof, however, were 
offered up by a general who was sent 
with a considerable force into the Do- 
minican territory to proclaim the truce, 
which he did in so belligerent a way that 
the inhabitants fell upon him and drove 
him back. On his return to the capital 
the emperor took hold of him, and, to 
prove his pacific propensities and good 
faith, had him summarily shot. Off 
with his head! was as favorite an order 
of imperial Faustin as of royal Richard, 
and as sure to be executed by loyal 
lieges. So much for the Buckinghams 
of all colors and countries when sic- 
voloism is the law of the land. 

I was to have been taken from Port 
au Prince to the city of San Domingo by 
our national steamer the Water-Witch, 
but as she did not make her appearance 
in time, I accepted the invitation of the 
French commissioner to accompany him 
in the vessel which was waiting his or- 
ders in the bay. A pleasant voyage of 
two or three days, made pleasanter by 
that charming courtesy of which the 
French have the secret, took us to the 
time-honored town where the great dis- 
coverer had so joyed and so grieved. 
Here it was that he established the 
capital of his discoveries ; here he com- 
manded as the representative of sove- 
reignty ; here he was incarcerated as a 
culprit : 

‘* Molto opri con senno e con Ja mano, 

Molto soffri nel’ glorioso acquisto.”’ 
The tower in which he was imprisoned 
is still extant, and can hardly be gazed 
at by American eyes without an interest 
which attaches to few remnants of by- 
gone days. It would require as biga 
soul as that of Columbus himself to 
appreciate the sensations with which it 
must have been filled when he saw him- 
self manacled by the order of the sove- 
reign to whom he had given the sceptre 
of a new world—to sound the depths of 
that proud humility when the thought 
of his glorious achievements consoled 
him for the cruelty and baseness of the 
ingratitude with which they had been 
repaid. What a strange coincidence 
between Columbus in his prison brood- 
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claiming to the monarch whom he had 
so aggrendized that he was a pauper 
after bestowing an empire upon his 
country! Benefits too great to be re- 
paid weigh heavy on the soul as unre- 
quited wrongs. So sings poet Gray, 
and he certainly stooped to truth to 
moralize ¢hat song. No stronger veri- 
fications thereof can be found in all 
those records of meanness which are 
known as human history than are fur- 
nished by the careers of the inventive 
Italian and the conquering Castilian. 
The moral pointed by the name of the 
Swedish madman is as inferior in in- 
fluence as the tale adorned by his ex- 
ploits is less moving than that which 
tells how America was discovered or 
how Mexico was subdued. 

A suggestive and romantic place is 
the city of San Domingo. There are 
some good edifices and some tolerable 
streets, but an air of desolation was the 
predominant trait, breathing recollec- 
tions and imaginings of a life that had 
long passed away. There was a good 
deal more vitality, at all events, in Port 
au Prince, exhibiting the difference be- 
tween the results of French and Spanish 
domination and blood. The “nigger- 
ism” of San Domingo also was much 
more modified by white admixture than 
that of the rival capital, so that the 
natural joyousness of the African was 
sicklied o’er with a much paler cast of 
thought, which may have produced a 
more respectable but certainly not so 
pleasant an effect. Looking at the cov- 
ered and clouded brows of the Domin- 
icans, one might fancy that sombrero 
(the Spanish for Za¢) was the origin of 
our English word sombre. The inhab- 
itants seemed always to be swinging 
in hammocks when not majestically 
marching in the streets. It might almost 
be affirmed that when you paid a morn- 
ing visit to an hidalgoish sefiora you 
were asked to take a swing instead of 
a seat, for there was always an abun- 
dance of swinging potentiality on the 
premises; and many an hour I passed 
with the resident representative of the 
Stars and Stripes hammocking and 
smoking, and fancying that we were en- 
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gaged in an interesting conversation—a 
single word in a century of swing and 
puff. The famous darkey who wanted 
to be President for the purpose of suck- 
ing molasses candy and swinging on 
the gates wouldn’t have felt the sting of 
any such ambition amid the hammocks 
and cigars of San Domingo; and I 
rather think our worthy consul himself 
had reached the conviction that those: 
two creations made as heavenly a heaven 
as even the Persian paradise of black 
eyes and lemonade. 

The environs of the city were in much 
better condition than those of Port au 
Prince, the roads being quite a tempt- 
ation, instead of an impediment, to 
equestrian exercise. The only obstacles 
were the innumerable land-crabs sidling 
across the path. A ride at five o’clock 
in the morning to the beach where the 
best bathing was to be enjoyed, in a sort 
of natural basin made by rocks, where 
sharks could not penetrate, was as near 
the perfection of that sort of enjoyment 
as mortal could expect. And the pleas- 
ure was by no means decreased by stop- 
ping on the return at the villa of some 
hospitable foreigner, whose genial wel- 
come would give zest to his abundant 
table. How many good things one 
finds in all parts of the world !—so dif- 
ferent and yet so alike, heterogeneous 
and homogeneous too; that is to say, 
all, in their infinite variety, exceedingly 
acceptable to the genus homo. A bunch 
of bananas for a couple of coppers would 
materially subserve the cause of Domin- 
ican annexation. Who can dislike a 
people that can export such a delicacy ? 
and who would not desire possession of 
a country that gives it perennial growth ? 

Soon after arriving we called, of 
course, upon President Baez, who was 
then beginning the career which has 
made him notorious if not distinguished. 
There is more than one kind of celebrity, 
and in the kingdom of the blind a one- 
eyed man is king. The heroes, there- 
fore, of both divisions of the island are 
not to be measured by the standard of 
any of the continents except that of 
Africa. Napoleon used to say that “ce 
bon La Fayette’ was only fit to be a jus- 
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tice of the peace; and General Grant 
may with a good deal more truth opine 
that the chief magistrate with whom he 
is trying to “trade” is but a presidential 
peddler at best. Our interview did not 
certainly impress us with that feeling 
which, according to Carlyle, puts even 
the haughtiest featherheads on their 
marrow-bones when in the presence of 
a true king of men, a born anax an- 
dron. No halo was reflected upon his 
brow from his luminousness within, any 
more than from his yellowness without, 
for he is a bright mulatto, a sort of 
guinea nigger, whose skin might have 
been the result of a goldbeater’s skill. 
He was not much pleased with the re- 
port we had to give, as he had been 
naturally almost sure that the pressure 
of the three chief powers of the globe 
would have squeezed all fight out of his 
imperial and imperious foe. Such un- 
doubtedly would have been the result 
if France and Great Britain had acted 
in harmony with their threats; and I 
shall never be able to throw off a suspi- 
cion that Soulouque had secret intima- 
tion that the former giant, at least, had 
no intention to resort to votes de fait. 
He would hardly have been so obstinate 
and so valorous if he had really be- 
lieved in the menaced blow, especially 
as the only man-of-war in the harbor 
during the negotiations was the little 
steamer which was to play yacht for the 
Frenchman, and which did not look 
very mischievous to the naked eye. 
His imagination could hardly project 
itself sufficiently into the future to be- 
hold the approach of a bombarding 
fleet, the advent of which just prior to 
the termination of the business would 
have given him peaceful pause, as ben- 
eficial to the poor ignoramus himself as 
to the two communities whom his dev- 
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iltry kept in murderous action. Baez, 
however, was somewhat consoled by 
the idea of the promised truce, which, 
at all events, would allow a breathing- 
spell to his people, and give the force 
of accidents a better chance; as in fact 
it did, for before another serious inva- 
sion could be prepared His Imperial 
Majesty and his less imperial family 
had been “ Jamaica’d”’ by his disgusted 
lieges. 

As to the question of annexation, 
there would certainly seem to be strong 
reasons why possession of the whole 
zsland is desirable. The interests of 
commerce, of general utility, of human- 
ity itself, might all demand the domi- 
nation of a government able to develop 
its resources and arrest the disgraceful 
and sanguinary doings of its actual oc- 
cupants. That it is one of the very 


garden-spots of the earth there can be. 


no doubt. In the old colonial times it 
was a land flowing with milk and hon- 
ey, instead of a mere jungle of savage 
beasts. Its exportations of sugar were 
of predominant value, though hardly:a 
cane is now grown except for the con- 
coction of an intoxicating spirit. The 
coffee crops, too, might be indefinitely 
increased and improved with proper 
care, instead of being merely a spon- 
taneous product, on which the only la- 
bor expended is that of picking up the 
berries from the ground. All tropical 
attractions and potentialities, in fact, 
are there in luxuriant abundance, wait- 
ing only for competent hands. It seems 
an absolute sin to allow such capabil- 
ities to run to waste, and such a para- 
dise to be inhabited by beings with no 
apparent possibilities of rising in the 
scale of creation unless morally coerced 
into elevating effort. 
ROBERT M. WALSH. 
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BOOK COLLECTORS. 


ALZAC in Ze Cousin Pons has given 

us a picture of the collector's life, 
of its joys and sorrows, its enthusiasm, 
its devotion and its self-denial, with that 
knowledge of the workings of human 
passions and that realism of details 
which characterize the Comédie Hu- 
maine. For much of his inspiration in 
this instance Balzac had only to study 
his own character, for he was always a 
collector, and knew the secret joys as 
well as the fierce despairs of a collect- 
or’s life; but the original of his hero 
was a Paris collector of his day, Sau- 
vageot, who was the chief violin of the 
Opera, and who, from his small income, 
succeeded in collecting a museum of 
articles of vt and a choice selection 
of books. Before his death he gave his 
collection to the state, on condition that 
he should be provided during the rest 
of his life with an apartment in the 
Louvre and a small pension, and that 
his collection should be kept together 
and preserve his name. Most visitors 
to the Louvre will have noticed the 
cases of exquisite medizval carvings 
and other objets d’ar¢ which were label- 
ed with his name. 

Collectors of this kind, who are at 
once fastidious and not rich, must unite 
a patient persistence with an enthusi- 
astic activity, Then, too, they must 
possess the collector’s instinct, what the 
French call the /Zazre—a something by 
which they find their prizes as animals 
track their prey.. But, above and be- 
fore all these, they must be sufficiently 
ahead of their age to foresee the course 
of public taste, and forestall it: then 
when the rage reaches his specialty, 
such a collector may congratulate him- 
self with the profitable and satisfactory 
reflection, “I collected these twenty years 
ago, before the world learned the value 
of such things.” 

These are the collectors Zar excel- 
dence. Their souls are in their collec- 
tions. Their pursuit is to them what 














the use of opium or hasheesh is to its 
devotees. They may pass their work- 
ing hours in some drudgery, but they 
perform it faithfully, since from it they 
derive the means by which they really 
live. They love their collections asa 
mother loves her child, in direct ratio 
to the trouble and self-denial expended 
on them. A French book collector of 
this class is said to have carried home 
all of his purchases himself: in his 
dress he had pockets arranged for vol- 
umes of all sizes, from folios down. 

There is always something of the 
miser in such a collector. The priva- 
tions his collection has caused him make 
him too careful of it, and then it is his 
enchanted land in which he shuts him- 
self out from the world. Outside, in the 
crowd, he may be a drudge, but here he 
is supreme: here he enjoys his society, 
and no wonder that he rejects the idly 
curious, the vulgar, the profane. 

“Freely you have received, freely 
give,” does not apply tohim. To the 
genuine sympathizer in his passion he 
is free and open, for he is at heart no 
churl, but by nature and experience he 
has learned how true is the parable of 
the pearls and the swine. 

An instance in point will serve also to 
characterize another class of collectors. 
A French artist named Jovet, who died 
in 1842, was perhaps as complete a spe- 
cimen of what may be called the mon- 
omaniac collector as could be found. 
Born at Autun, in France, in 1779, he 
went early tu Paris, and studied with 
Regnault and afierward with David, 
whose studio he retained and directed 
when the Restoration forced David to 
find refuge in Belgium. Having re- 
turned to his native city, he was in 1825 
made librarian of the public library, 
and became interested in preserving the 
antiquities which remained in and about 
Autun, as evidences of its splendor 
during the Roman occupation of Gaul 
and during the Middle Ages. His col- 
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lection of these things became very large 
and very valuable. In one of the ex- 
cavations made under his direction for 
further discoveries, he uncovered a mo- 
saic Roman pavement, which was one 
of the finest known in France. The 
town having refused to buy this valuable 
relic of antiquity, he devoted his life 
and his fortune to its preservation. He 
bought it himself, had his house built 
around it, and making it a sort of foun- 
dation for his collection, spent some 
eighteen years in restoring it, doing the 
work himself with a skill and patience 
which only enthusiasm can command. 
Nor did his devotion end with his life, 
but dying he left directions to be buried 
near his beloved mosaic, and there his 
ashes now repose. 

Selden, in his Zable Talk, gives an 
excellent rule for those whose desire for 
book collecting is not hampered and 
circumscribed by their impecuniosity. 
He says, “The giving a bookseller his 
price for his books has this advantage : 
he that will do so shall have the refusal 
of whatsoever comes to his hand, and 
so by that means get many things which 
otherwise he never would have seen.” 
The spirit of this rule is thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and England is the home of those 
collectors whose qualification for the 
pursuit is rather the depth of their pock- 
ets than the depth of their learning— 
that class whose arbiter in all matters 
bibliographical is the Reverend Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin, the most ignorant, 
conceited, sycophantic pretender with 
whom the world of letters has ever been 
afflicted. With him bibliography was 
a trade, and by persistent insolence of 
familiarity and display he made himself 
a person who cannot be disregarded. 
The world of finance to-day contains 
glaring instances of the same result 
produced by the same means, while so- 
ciety always affords examples of success 
achieved by similar methods. 

Of those ostentatious collectors who 
value their libraries by pounds, shillings 
and pence, and to whom the last use of 
books is to read them, England has 
more than her share. There, too, are 
to be found the collectors whose object 
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seems to be to buy all the books in the 
world. Of these Heber is facile prin- 
ceps. His passion appears to have been, 
in everything, to own the whole, and 
ownership appears to have been all he 
aimed at. In one of his letters to Dib- 
din he says that some years before he 
had had a passion for flowers, and was 
not content until every species and va- 
riety was represented in his green-house, 
but that at the time of writing he had 
not a flower; and not knowing but what 
‘his passion for books might as suddenly 
leave him, he declined the honor of 
figuring in one of Dibdin’s bibliograph- 
ical salmagundis. 

Heber was born in 1773, and inherit- 
ed a large fortune. He was governed 
entirely in his purchases by the rule 
quoted above from Selden. At the fa- 
mous Roxburghe and Stanley sales, in 
1812 and 1813, he bought largely, and 
by his purchases raised the prices for 
rare books. After the fall of Napoleon, 
when the Continent became again open 
to peaceful English travelers, he ran- 
sacked its cities, and in Paris, Brussels, 
Ghent, The Hague and elsewhere had 
storehouses filled with his rarities. He 
bought entire libraries and kept them 
stored away, never having seen them. 
This passion continued until his death 
in 1833, and the morning of the day 
upon which he died he gave orders to 
booksellers for the importation of books. 
His collection in London was estimated 
at about two hundred thousand vol- 
umes. Its sale, by piecemeal, extended 
over two or three years, and the cata- 
logues make some dozen volumes. Be- 
sides these, he had his Continental dé- 
pots, which were also sold after his 
death. He was a graduate of Oxford, 
and was said to be a man of cyclopzdic 
learning, but never published anything. 
Unfortunately, the auction catalogues of 
his collection, being prepared in the 
English method, are next to worthless 
for purposes of consultation, it being 
necessary to read them all through in 
order to find any special item in them; 
so that the only record remaining of 
this marvel in the history of book col- 
lecting is practically null. To Heber’s 
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credit be it said that he was as generous | 


in the use of his books as he was in buy- 
ing them. Southey, in one of his let- 
ters, speaks of the freedom with which 
he placed them at the disposition of 
students and literary men. 

Napoleon on several occasions had a 
desire to make a collection which should 
be at once compact and complete. In 
the Mémoires de Bourrienne will be 
found the list of works he indicated for 
his camp-library in 1789, when he was 
made general-in-chief of the Army of 
the East. In 1808, during his residence 
in the Chateau de Marrase, near Bay- 
onne, he sent a letter to Barbier, the 
well-known bibliographer, who was his 
librarian, which is little enough known 
to bear introduction herein a translation : 


“ Bayonne, July 17, 1808. 

‘The emperor desires to form a por- 
table library of a thousand volumes in 
small 12mo, printed well. The inten- 
tion of His Majesty is to have these 
volumes printed for his own use, and 
without margins, so as to waste no room. 
The volumes should contain five or six 
hundred pages, with spring backs and 
the thinnest possible covers. This library 
should be composed of about 40 vol- 
umes on religious subjects; 40 of epic 
poems; 40 of plays; 60 0f poetry; 100 
of romances, and 60 of history. The 
residue of the thousand should consist 
of historical memoirs of all times. The 
volumes of religion should be the Old 
and New Testaments, taking the best 
translations, some Epistles and the most 
important works of the Fathers of the 
Church; the Koran; works on Myth- 
ology; some choice dissertations con- 
cerning the different sects which have 
had the most influence upon history, 
such as the Arians, the Calvinists, the 
Reformers, etc.; a history of the Church, 
if it can be contained in the prescribed 
number of volumes. The epic poems 
should be—Homer, Lucan, Tasso, Tel- 
emachus, the Henriade, etc. The trag- 
edies: whatever remains of Corneille; 
cut out from Racine the /réeres ennemis, 
Alexandre and the Plaideurs ; give of 
Crébillén only Rhadamiste, Atreé and 
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Thyeste ; of Voltaire whatever remains. 
History: put in some good books of 
chronology ; the principal ancient orig- 
inal writers, what is necessary for a his- 
tory, in detail, of France; as history 
put Machiavelli’s discourses upon Livy, 
the Esprit des lots, the Grandeur des 
Romains ,; what is worth keeping of 
Voltaire’s histories. Romances: Rous- 
seau’s Nouvelle Héloise and Confessions ,; 
no need to mention the best of Fielding, 
Richardson, Le Sage, etc., etc., which 
will naturally find their place; the 
Contes of Voltaire. ote: From Rous- 
seau omit Lmi/e and a crowd of letters, 
memoirs, discourses and useless dis- 
sertations; the same observation for 
Voltaire. The emperor desires to have 
a catalogue raisonné, with notes which 
shall show which are the choicest of the 
works, and an estimate of the cost of 
printing and binding these thousand 
volumes; what each volume could con- 
tain of the works of each author; what 
each volume would weigh, how many 
cases they would need, and of what 
size, and what space these would 
occupy.” 


When preparing for his campaign of 
1809, Napoleon again gave orders to 
Barbier to prepare for him a library for 
the camp. The books were of small 
size, were packed in cases holding sixty 
volumes each, and were carried with 
the zmpedimenta of the army. These 
cases were first made of wood, but after- 
terward of sole leather, and were lined 
with cloth. When the camp was pitched 
they were placed upon each other and 
opened, and thus a library was extem- 
porized. During this campaign, while 
Napoleon was stopping at the palace of 
Schénbrunn, finding some works he 
desired to consult wanting in the col- 
lection, he sent the following letter to 
Barbier: 


“SCHONBRUNN, June 12, 1809. 


“The emperor feels, every day, the 
necessity of a traveling library com- 
posed of historical works. His Majesty 
would wish the volumes of such a library 
to reach three thousand, all 18mos, like 
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the works of the collection in 18mo for 
the Dauphin, having four to five hun- 
dred pages each, and printed with Di- 
dot’s fine type, on thin vellum paper. 
The 12mo takes up too much space; 
and besides, the books printed in this 
form are almost all poor editions. The 
three thousand volumes should be put 
in thirty cases, having three rows, each 
row containing thirty-three volumes. 
This collection should have a general 
title and a general number, independ- 
ently of the title of the work and the 
number of volumes in the work. It 
should be divided into five or six parts: 
1, Chronology and Universal History ; 
2. Ancient History by original writers, 
and Ancient History by modern writers ; 
3. History of the Lower Empire by orig- 
inal writers, and History of the Lower 
Empire by modern writers; 4. General 
and Particular History, like Voltaire’s 
Essay, etc.; 5. Modern History of the 
States of Europe, of France, Italy, etc. 
In this collection must be Strabo, D’An- 
ville’s Ancient Atlas, the Bible, some 
History of the Church. This is the 
sketch of the five or six divisions, which 
should be carefully studied and filled 
out. It would be necessary that a cer- 
tain number of men of letters and taste 
should be charged with overlooking 
these editions, with correcfing them, 
suppressing all that is useless, such as 
editors’ notes, etc., the Greek and Latin 
texts, preserving only the French trans- 
lation. Only some Italian works of 
which there is no translation could re- 
main in Italian. The emperor begs M. 
Barbier to follow out the plan of this 
library, and to tell the most advantage- 
ous and economical way of making 
these three thousand volumes. When 
these three thousand volumes of History 
are finished, they will be followed by 
three thousand more of Natural His- 
tory, of Voyages, of Literature, etc. It 
would be easy to collect the majority of 
them, since many of these books can be 
found in 18mo. M. Barbier is also re- 
quested to send a list of these works, 
with clear and detailed notes upon the 
whole matter, concerning the men of 
letters who could be put in charge of it, 
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an estimate of the time and of the ex- 
pense, etc.” 


In his reply, dated November, 1809, 
Barbier gives the following estimate of 
the expense necessary for carrying out 
this genuine Napoleonic project of col- 
lecting : “ To fix with some certainty the 
expense of printing the three thousand 
volumes of which the Historical Library 
will be composed it is necessary to make 
two suppositions: in the first, fifty copies 
of each work will be printed; in the 
second, one hundred copies. In the 
first case, the expense for printing and 
binding in calf would be 4,080,000 
francs, counting for the paper and the 
pay for the men of letters who would be 
charged with the revision of the works 
and with reading the proofs. By add- 
ing 355,000 francs the volumes could 
be bound in morocco: this makes a 
total of 4,435,000 francs. In the second 
case, printing and binding in calf would 
cost 4,725,000 francs, counting in the 
paper, etc.: if bound in morocco the 
sum would be 5,475,000 francs. To 
both of these estimates must be added 
1,000,000 francs for making the geo- 
graphical charts and maps. The thirty 
cases of mahogany, to contain the three 
thousand volumes, would cost about 
10,000 francs. The total expense would 
then amount, in the first supposition, to 
5,445,000 francs, and to 6,485,000 francs 
in the second. Taking, Ist, one hun- 
dred and twenty compositors; 2d, twen- 
ty-five men of letters to revise the works, 
make the proper omissions in them and 
correct the proofs; 3d, a man who is 
thoroughly versed in practical printing, 
whose duty should be to distribute the 
copy to the compositors and arrange 
the parts printed,—we could have a vol- 
ume and a half a day, or five hundred 
volumes a year: it would therefore take 
six years for the execution of the three 
thousand volumes. If, instead of one 
hundred copies, three hundred were 
printed—two hundred of which should 
be offered for sale—these, at five francs 
a- volume, would bring in three mil- 
lions.” 

The project was never carried farther. 
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The six years necessary for its com- 
pletion bring us to 1815, and then Na- 
poleon was in St. Helena, and depend- 
ent upon the meanness of the English 
government for such books as he want- 
ed. It may be said, however, in ex- 
tenuation of the parsimony with which 
it treated him, that his condition then 
was such as did not require a portable 
library. It would be worth while, how- 
ever, to be a hero, a great general, and 
perhaps even an emperor, for the pleas- 
ure of entertaining for a little while a 
project of collecting which would cost 
something between a million and a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars, and this by 
way of a simple personal convenience, 
something as an ordinary traveler would 
desire to be well supplied with guide- 
books and railroad time-tables. 
Alexander, we are told, having care- 
fully collected the manuscript poems of 
Homer, kept them, as his greatest treas- 
ures, in a box beautifully carved and 
decorated by Darius; and this is about 
the whole of his record as a collector. 
To be sure, in his time there was not 
the material to conceive or execute such 
a plan as that of Napoleon, otherwise 
he would probably have done it, since 
he and Napoleon were alike in their 
habit of surrounding themselves with 
specialists in all the branches of know- 
ledge of their time, and thus enjoyed 
the greatest privilege which can accrue 
to power and wealth—that of having 
the best sources of information con- 
stantly at their disposal. With an am- 
bulatory cyclopzedia of this kind con- 
stantly at hand, what need of books? 
Here are those who make them ready 
to impart all that they put into books, 
and besides that, of more value than all 
the rest, which never can be confided 
to the written page, the personal inter- 
course of mind with mind. No wonder 
that such men seem great and many- 
sided. They enjoy on a small scale 
what we all long for, and what the seers 
foresee will be the lot of each of us 
when, Science having become the ruling 
power of the world, war shall be for- 
gotten, and this earth be peopled by one 
vast family, seeking happiness where 





only it can be found, in love of each 
other and self-development. 

This Napoleonic style of collecting is 
hardly general enough to form a class. 
There have been many persons who 
kept private presses of their own. 
Horace Walpole had one at Strawberry 
Hill; Sir Edgerton Brydges indulged in 
the same fancy, and was constantly 
complaining that it cost him money ; the 
Prince de Ligne printed mostly his own 
productions at his private press at Bel- 
ceil; John Wilkes, of demagogic and 
strabismal fame, had one in his house 
in London, the productions of which 
were generally of an ultra radical cha- - 
racter in religious matters, or trenched 
equally upon conventionalism in the 
matter of propriety and decency. Be- 
sides these, there are various others— 
so many, in sooth, that books of the 
class called “ privately printed” are by 
no means uncommon, and in fact have 
their special bibliographer, Martin, who 
published in 1834 a volume of four 
hundred and forty pages containing a 
more or less complete account of them 
all. But Napoleon’s plan, had he car- 
ried it out, would have so far surpassed 
anything of the kind as to have en- 
titled him to a distinct and separate di- 
vision in any attempted classification 
of the genera and species of collectors. 
Had he been fully aware of this fact, it 
is perhaps not improbable that his in- 
satiate love of fame would have led 
him to attempt it, trusting to his star to 
complete it. 

The English collector of to-day who 
is the successor of Heber is Sir Thomas 
Phillips, whose seat is Middle Hill, near 
Worcester, England. Forty years ago 
he was a distinguished collector, and 
ever since, in any sale of importance, 
particularly of manuscripts, he is the 
most redoubtable contestant, and gen- 
erally the victor. In 1824 he bought 
the majority of the Greek and Latin 
manuscripts contained in the splendid 
library of Meerman de la Haye, and in 
1834, Martin, in the volume mentioned 
above, estimated the manuscripts he 
had collected at eight thousand. Since 
then his collection must have increased 
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to twice if not fourfold this number. 
His house is literally filled with them, 
stacked up in piles. They lie in the 
front hall, piled so high against the front 
door that it cannot be opened. Here, 
with a single daughter to keep his house, 
he lives the life of a recluse. A Ger- 
man student, whom he had invited to 
Middle Hill in order to see some doc- 
uments there, remained a week with- 
out having ever been able to gain a 
moment's sight of them. Every time 
he alluded to them he was put off with 
some excuse to a more opportune occa- 
sion. With a true German devotion to 
research, he would have stayed there 
until now, had it not been that the pov- 
erty of the fare made starvation seem 
to approach as the prospect of obtain- 
ing the object of his visit receded. He 
daily sought relief from the stores of a 
neighboring tavern, but the position 
became intolerable in a week. It was 
worse than a physical, it was a mental, 
realization of the fable of Tantalus. It 
was Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 


“« Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink,”’ 


applied to the student’s thirst for know- 
ledge. To starve in the pursuit of learn- 
ing is common enough with students to 
excite neither much surprise nor com- 
plaint; but to starve surrounded with 
the materials for study, but unable to 
get at them, was more than our friend 
could bear, and so he retreated. 

Sir Thomas Phillips is not, however, 
a miser, but his own life is that of an 
anchorite. He is himself well acquaint- 
ed with his collection, and is a man of 
learning. Martin gives the titles of his 
publications up to 1834, which were all 
in very small editions, ranging from six 
to one hundred copies, and small in 
size, none of them being more than 
pamphlets, all of them relating to bib- 
liographical subjects, and generally 
concerning special collections of manu- 
scripts. Since then he has published 


others, and commenced a catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the public and pri- 
vate libraries of England. There is a 
story that his passion for collecting 


began in a love of study, and is now 
Vor VII.—20 
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continued from a desire for revenge— 
that he had two daughters, and having 
once invited to his house a famous 
Shakespearian scholar in England, he 
met with the fate of Desdemona’s father, 
and in his anger shut his doors against 
the guilty pair, and thenceforth in- 
creased his purchases of manuscripts. 
His landed property being entailed, he 
expends his whole income, which is 
enormous, in the purchase of personal 
property, which will be subject to his 
disposal by will. Thus even bibliogra- 
phy is not devoid of romance. 

Of modern collectors, however, per- 
haps the most complete is Guglielmo 
Libri, whose death, at the age of sixty- 
six, occurred recently at Fiesole, near 
Florence. An Italian by birth, who re- 
sided chiefly in Paris until he was forced 
to seek refuge in England, his biblio- 
graphical knowledge was as varied as 
his experience of life. As the author 
of the Histoire des Sciences Mathéma- 
tigues en Italie depuis la Renaissance des 
Lettres jusqu’'a la Fin du xvit. Siecle, 
his reputation as a student is assured. 
Here, as in his other writings, he shows 
the true collector's love of research and 
the bibliographer’s desire for accuracy 
and original authorities. Besides these, 
he had the surest taste, and a quick- 
ness in perceiving the peculiarities that 
make a volume curious and valuable 
which amounted almost to genius. He 
held in France, before the Revolution 
of 1848, the position of secretary to the 
commission appointed to make a cata- 
logue of the manuscripts in the public 
libraries of France; and in performing 
the duties of this office did great and 
lasting service to the cause of sound 
learning and bibliography, and also to 
the libraries themselves. At the same 
time, however, he gained the bitter en- 
mity of many whose positions and whose 
learning had failed to raise them above 
feeling jealous that a stranger and a 
foreigner had done those things which 
they had neglected todo. They looked 
upon him as an intruder upon their 
vested rights, and hated him as men 
almost always hate those who success- 
fully vindicate their intrusion. Politics, 
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too, ran high at the time. Libri had 
been brought to Paris by Guizot, was 
still his friend, and embraced his cause 
with a warmth which perhaps his Ital- 
ian descent might justify. When, there- 
fore, the Revolution was successful and 
his enemies gained the upper hand, he 
was charged with stealing books and 
manuscripts from the public libraries he 
had visited, and fearing popular violence 
fled to England. Before this, he had 
sold at auction the greater part of his 
collection, and the rest were disposed of 
afterward in England, also at auction. 
The catalogues of these sales, prepared 
by himself, are as intensely interesting 
to bibliophiles as a fairy story is to a 
child, and for much the sasse reason: 
here are marvels dealt with as facts. 
Among the other bibliographic special- 
ties in which he had been interested was 
that of volumes from famous collec- 
tions, which in their bindings carried 
the proof of their origin. He had man- 
uscripts from the Middle Ages which 
had belonged to kings and princes, to, 
popes, cardinals and convents, and the 
covers of which were inlaid with pearls, 
with cameos, with carvings of gold, sil- 
ver or ivory. He had volumes with the 
arms of almost all the kings of France, 
of numerous princes of Italy, of Diana 
of Poictiers, of Pompadour, of Du Bar- 
ry, of Colbert, Grolier, Hoym, a great 
number of distinguished scholars, and 
so on and so on. In one of his Eng- 
lish sales was an ingot of gold, said to 
be the rough coinage made by Pizarro 
to pay his soldiers in Peru. His col- 
lection of original works serving to show 
the growth of modern science in Italy 
during the sixteenth century was inval- 
uable. The notes, too, in which the 
special claims of the volumes are set 
forth are written with a knowledge and 
a skill that only Nodier could equal, 
and calculated to make all booksellers 
crazy with envy and despair. He knew 
at once how to say just what would ex- 
cite the desire of the student and en- 
hance the money-value of the book. 
Therefore his sales were aiways great 
successes; and though his collection 
must have cost him a great deal during 
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the thirty or forty years he was making . 
it, yet it unquestionably brought him 
more than he paid for it. 

The existence and growth of public 
libraries in the great cities of Europe 
tends to check the growth of the om- 
nivorous class of collectors. No pri- 
vate man, in a single lifetime, can hope 
to equal the British Museum or the Bib- 
liothéque Impériale: besides, a great 
collection requires much space, and 
house-room in cities is dear, and 
growing dearer every day. As, there-- 
fore, in science we no longer find the 
Admirable Crichtons who post them- 
selves as prepared to dispute de omni 
scibilt, but by the process of special- 
ization students devote themselves to 
some one special branch or to some 
one subdivision of some special branch, 
and seek a reputation by making them- 
selves perfect in this, so in the collect- 
ing world the same tendency is increas- 
ing, and collectors now limit themselves, 
especially in Paris, to attempting a com- 
plete collection upon some one subject. 
As the world of books is practically 
limitless and is constantly increasing, 
there is an opportunity for a collector, 
however restricted he may make his 
specialty, to pass a lifetime in the fond 
hope of attaining completeness, without 
any fear of finding his occupation gone 
by attaining it. Like the traveler who 
set out to reach the setting sun, and 
found, after many pleasing and exciting 
adventures, that he had rounded the 
world, so shall the special collector 
journey through life, cheered by suc- 
cesses and sustained by hope, nearing 
constantly his desired goal, but never 
attaining it. 

There is a legend of a French col- 
lector who, to escape the necessity for 
providing the space required for keep- 
ing all the books he wanted, adopted 
the device of taking from each author 
or each volume that which in his opin- 
ion was all that was worth preserving, 
even if this was only a page, a para- 
graph ora sentence. By this means he 
found that a few shelves afforded ample 
space for all that the world of literature 
had for him. This method may have 
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the advantage of a certain simplicity, 
but as it supposes a vandalism sufficient 
to mutilate a volume, it would of course 
be abhorrent to any true bibliophile. 

There is a class of men who call 
themselves collectors, and who do buy 
books, but to whom they are no more 
than the pebbles a child fills his pockets 
with. Their lives would have been as 
complete had their mania been direct- 
ed toward horse-shoes, corks, hair-pins 
or ink-bottles. They have their value, 
however, in the course of nature, as 
have all things in this world. They are 
to literature what the alluvium is to 
palzontology—they serve to preserve 
what might otherwise be destroyed. 

To every collector, at some time in 
his career, the question must have oc- 
curred, What is to become of my collec- 
tion when I am gone? Shall it be scat- 
tered, or shall I try to have it preserved ? 
Two cases in point may be citéd here 
of famous collectors who followed dif- 
ferent courses; and then any collector 
who is now troubled with the above 
questions, and reads these pages, may 
draw his inferences and do as he pleases. 
Huet, the well-known French author, 
had made a valuable collection, which 
before his death he gave to the Society 
of the Jesuits in Paris, with injunctions 
that they should keep it for ever. Be- 
fore his death the house in which it was 
stored fell down but it was rescued from 
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the rubbish, rehabilitated and put in 
order, so that he died with the convic- 
tion that his collection would hand 
down his name to the remotest pos- 
terity. Unfortunately, however, for his 
conviction, times and men’s opinions 
change, and the Jesuits having been 
suppressed, his library was confiscated 
and sold at public sale, and volumes 
which belonged to it are not unfrequent- 
ly met with now. The other instance 
is that of Etienne Baluze, another French 
author and collector, who left directions 
in his will that his library should be 
sold, giving as his reason that during 
his life he had been fortunate in finding 
many curious and rare books, and he 
desired to offer to his brothers in the 
republic of letters, as far as he could, 
the same opportunity. Apart from the 
simple fairness of this view, it is a ques- 
tion whether a famous collection does 
not live longer in the memory of men 
by being scattered than by being kept 
together in some public depository, since 
the volumes from such a coliection are 
eagerly sought by all, and here, as 
everywhere else, motion is life. 





** Tmmota labescunt ; 
Et quz perpetuo eunt agitata manent.” 
Janus VITALIs. 


« That which was fixt is fled away ; 
And what was ever sliding, that doth onely stay.’ 
Ep. BENLOWEs. 


E. H. 
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S there such a thing as a true presenti- 

ment? For there are very few peo- 

ple who have not had moments of life 
blackened with forebodings of evil. 

' In 1854 I lost a little nephew, and 

visited the village churchyard to point 

out the place for the grave. While 


reading the epitaph on a new tombstone 
lately put up over the remains of a 
friend, I was impressed with a certainty 





of my own approaching end—so much 
so that I spoke of it to one of the at- 
tendants of the yard. He laughed, of 
course. I insisted, and led the man to 
the place for my grave at the head of 
my father’s. 

“Here, Hawley — you lay me here,” 
I said. 

“When, sir?” said he with a kind 
laugh. 
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“Between this and the first of No- 
vember.” 

It was the second of September. I 
was at that time a man of eight-and- 
thirty years of age, with a family of 
several children. 

That evening, while seated with my 
family in the bright moonlight on the 
balcony of our house, from which we 
‘had a beautiful view of a wide river 
running south for eight miles without 
a bend, the water laving the shore not 
forty feet from the door, I told my wife 
of what had occurred. 

“How can you speak in that way,” 
she said, ‘‘at such a time as this, throw- 
ing a gloom over the whole house? 
Besides, it is all nonsense.” 

Now, the doctor had said that the 
little boy had died of jaundice, but there 
were some extraordinary symptoms. 
The next day we heard that the captain 
of a schooner from the West Indies was 
very ill. ‘With jaundice?’ “No; yed- 
low fever!’ In two days one-half of 
the population had left home for any 
place where yellow fever was not. We 
determined not toleave. God had sent 
this visitation: He would not forsake 
us. Those of us who did not run off 
formed visiting committees for the sick. 
By the 29th of October one hundred 
and forty, out of a population of eight 
hundred, were in the churchyards. 

““Well,”’ said I, “two days only to the 
first of November, and I am not gone 
yet.” 

That night at ten o’clock I was seized. 
I sent instantly for my brother and 
made my will. On the third day I was 
“given over:’’ on the eighth, I was get- 
ting well on a dict of beefsteaks and 
porter. 


About two years after the yellow fever 
visitation a friend of mine, Alfred Stu- 
art, paid me avisit. I was then staying 
for a fortnight in the country alone. 
The “Old House,” as the place was 
called, had been burnt by the British 
in the Revolution, at which time it was 
a spacious mansion. The present build- 
ing was erected in '98 out of the bricks 
of the old. It was completely em- 
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bowered among oaks and magnolias, 
and was old enough, in the opinion of 
Americans, to content the antiquary. 
It was, however, by no means wanting 
in cheerfulness of aspect. At the back 
was a fine garden and a beautiful and 
expansive water view. The country 
around was celebrated as the chief hunt- 
ing-grounds of Indian tribes not long 
extinct, and was stocked with game.’ 
Many tales of horror had come down 
from father to son of deeds enacted 
around and in the old homestead since 
the date of rebuilding. 

The day of which I am writing was 
March 22, 1856. For two days the rain 
had fallen in a steady drip—constant, 
and without any apparent hopes of 
ceasing. We were tired of reading, 
and had discussed all the reminis- 
cences connected with the habitation 
and the parish. We had a fire, but 
the weather was not cold and a window 
was open. Two sperm candles in large 
silver candlesticks, under glass shades, 
stood on the table with the tea-set. The 
room was large and wainscoted with 
oak, now of a deep amber color. The 
doors were open. We had finished tea. 

Stuart was a man of ability and edu- 
cation, of nervous temperament, absent- 
minded, and at one time of his life had 
been a sleep-walker. We were silent, 
sitting in easy-chairs, and looking into 
the fire in deep abstraction. 

“John,” said Stuart, suddenly rousing, 
“it is strange what grotesque and singu- 
lar fancies one has at times when look- 
ing into a glowing wood-fire like that.” 

“What do you mean, Stuart? I can’t 
say that I have ever seen, or have ever 
had, any such fancies.” 

‘Well, I suppose it depends upon the 
organic elements, as the professors say 
—the peculiar nervous construction of 
one’s thinking apparatus. You see a 
fire. I see grotesque faces and parts of 
faces, ruined castles of living coals, the 
beaks of fiendish birds and fiendish — 
eyes; and now I see, as plain as my 
own hand, a ved hand in those burning 
coals.” 

“Why, man, it is all an illusion, mere 
fancy. I don’t see it.” 
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“Come here and look from my ‘ stand- 
point,’ asthe phrase is. Look rightthere! 
As I live, it is growing redder and red- 
der! Look!” 

. “TI don’t see it.” 

“Why, man,” taking the poker and 
pointing, “look there, and there, and 
there, and there! Four fingers—here 
the thumb. Don’t you see? What’s 
that ?”’ dropping the poker with a startled 
look of surprise and foreboding. ‘An 
owl? By heavens! it has perched above 
the door!’ and he sank into his chair 
with a woebegone expression, which, 
had I not known his peculiar tempera- 
ment, would have awed me. “John, 
drive the goblin out, for mercy’s sake !” 

So I seized the fly-brush and made 
for the owl, which, blinded by the light, 
swooped for the fire, knocking over one 
candle and smashing the glass shade, 
brushed the brows of Stuart with the 
tip of its wing, and pounced into the 
red hand of fiery coals, driving dust, 
ashes and sparks in every direction— 
scorched, shriveled, dead. 

“O Lord! what does this mean ?” 

“Why, nothing in the world, Stuart. 
It is not the first owl I have seen in the 
old house. It is a little strange, to be 
sure, that he should knock your red 
hand into ashes. The poor creature is 
cooked.” 

I blew an alligator’s tooth whistle for 
Bob the waiter: ‘Bob, get a box and 
take out that owl’’—the negro’s eyes 
opened as wide as saucers—‘‘ sweep out 
this broken glass, bring the kettle of hot 
water, leave the sugar-dish, get out 
Scotch whisky and lemons.” Not for a 
frolic, gentlemen, but by way of a 
medicinal recipe for Stuart. 

At nine o'clock, for lack of some- 
thing better to do, we strolled off to 
bed. 

“John, what an ass I made of myself 
about that red liand and that confound- 
ed hooter! Why, man, I am sleepy, 
but I could now whip forty Indians sin- 
gle-handed. You laugh! I feel as if 
I could, much more that feathered mes- 
senger from Hades. The poor devil! 


how it squirmed, trembled and spattered 


as the fire seized its vitals! Ah-hoo-hoo- 
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hooah! Curse the red hand! Good- 
night, Jack.” 

In those days the back doors of houses 
in town or country never were locked. 
The servants went in and out at all 
hours. The silver lay safe on the side- 
boards or in open drawers. The cham- 
ber doors were rarely fastened. There 
was no want, hence no thieves. 

About midnight I was awakened: 
how I cannot tell. Something was cer- 


tainly moving, yet without noise. I 


called out, ‘‘ Who's there ?”’ but received 
no answer. Striking a match to light 
the candle, I saw, to my horror, Stuart 
in the middle of the room with hair on 
end, jaws fallen and eyes glaring with 
a dead stare of agonized fear. For a 
moment I was incapable of motion, yet 
had the self-possession to remember the 
danger of awakening the sleep-walk- 
er. Springing up and throwing a cloak 
around me, I silently watched his move- 
ments, intending to guide him back to 
his room. 

He turned and slowly walked to the 
head of the stairs, down the stairs, into 
the parlor, up to the hearth, looked into 
the still smouldering fire with thrilling 
horror: then with uplifted arms, shriek- 
ed, ‘God Almighty, the red hand!” and 
fell like a pine, unbending, flat upon 
the carpet. 

“Good God! what does this mean ?” 
involuntarily escaped me as I rushed 
out of the house to the servants’ quar- 
ters. Rousing Bob, Peter and Noble, 
waiter, groom and cook, I ran back to 
the parlor. 

Stuart had not moved. He breathed 
as if in a profound sleep, but the pulse 
was irregular. How to get him to bed 
without waking him? Bob proposed a 
light, cane - bottomed settee. He was 
carefully placed on it and taken back 
to his room. Leaving the servants with 
him till I had dressed myself, I ordered 
Bob to sleep on the parlor rug, and dis- 
missed the other two with a caution 
never to mention what they had seen. 

I sat by Stuart’s bed until the morn- 
ing, when he awoke, and, looking 
around uneasily, said, “Why, John! 
you up already ?”” 
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“Yes, Stuart; and how have you 
slept ?”" 

“Oh, man, I have had an awful 
night.” 


“Why, how have you suffered ?” 

“Good Heavens! Wait: it makes me 
tremble now to think,” pressing his head 
with his hands. “John, my friend, I 
am a doomed man.” 

“Why, how on earth can a man of 
your sense talk in that way ?” 

“Wait, wait just a while yet: my wits 
are not clear. Well, you remember the 
owl and the red hand in the fire last 
evening ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that infernal messenger of woe 
—literally so to me—perched last night 
upon the head of that bed-post. I saw 
him as I see you now: you know you 
can’t hear the flap of their wings. Well, 
sir, with silent whifflings he swept above 
and around me, and charmed me to 
follow him. I was compelled to, as 
steel by the lodestone. He went slow- 
ly before, and passed your door. To 
escape, I entered your room to beg for 
help. But I could not utter a sound, 
and turning followed him down stairs, 
up to the hearth. There was the red 
hand again, and into it the bird swoop- 
ed exactly as you saw him, but with 
this fearful cry, Zhus thou in a year 
and aday/ {J fell flat upon my back, 
a doomed man. I believe it. I shall 
perish like that owl —as certainly, as 
hopelessly and as horribly.” 

“Why, Stuart, you amaze me! A 
man of your education and years to be- 
lieve ina dream! It will pass off with 
the first bright day.” 

“Never! never! This is more than 
a presentiment. I have known dreams 
fulfilled. No, sir—it is fate: it is cer- 
tain! May the Lord give me strength 
to meet it!” 

“A yearanda day.” Well time flies, 
for everybody says so. 

Stuart lived in the city of C——, some 
seventy miles from our village. It so 
happened that business of importance, 
about which I intended to consult him 
professionally, carried me to C——. I 
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entered his office without his having 
known of my arrival. Though evident- 
ly glad to see me, he was nervous and 
startled. The red hand was a secret 
between us. The scene at the “Old 
House”’ flashed through my mind, as it 
doubtless did through his. The subject 
was cautiously avoided, however, and 
after a few commonplace remarks we 
became absorbed in business. After . 
some hours of close application, mat- 
ters were satisfactorily arranged, and 
on my rising to leave he insisted on my 
going to his residence and remaining 
with him during my stay in the city. It 
was not until I entered his house that I 
remembered it was the 23d of March. 
The coincidence had not, I believe, en- 
tered the mind of either of us in arrang- 
ing my papers, notwithstanding the date 
was there recorded. 

It was a clear, starlight evening, but 
with a cold March wind blowing great 
guns breech foremost from the north- 
west. We sat before a fire of Liverpool 
coal, laughing and talking about city 
news and gossip of all kinds, when 
there was a sharp, loud rap at the street 
door. We paused asa servant entered: 

‘A woman atthe door, sir. Says she 
must see you on very pressing business.” 

“T'll be back in a moment, John.” 

“Well,” said I to myself, “ profession- 
al men must have visitors at all times 
and of both sexes—nothing strange in 
that.”” Still, I was uneasy and anxious. 

Stuart soon returned: “John, I am 
sorry to leave you. I am called to a 
dying man in a storehouse on South 
Wharf, who wants a will drawn.” 

“Very well; but as I should like to 
brace this wind for an hour or so, I will 
go with you.” 

“Pshaw, man !—no more of that. I 
am not the ass you think me.” 

“Tam not certain of that, old fellow: 
anyhow, I go with you. Not a word— 
I am determined.” 

After a walk of twenty or thirty min- 
utes we reached the wharf. The wind 
whistled, howled, screamed as it swept 
through the taut cordage of the ships, 
which creaked and groaned as they 
rose and fell in the roughened water, 
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chafing the wharf sides and each other’s 
gunwales. 

The storehouse was on the left side 
of the wharf. It was a frame building 
of three stories, the upper end on firm 
ground, the lower on piles, the sills 
about seven feet above the water, which 
was eight or more feet deep. On each 
floor there was a hatchway for hoisting 
cotton from flatboats when moored under 
the building, which was now stored with 
cotton. At eachend was a rickety stair- 
way leading up outside to a door in the 
third story. 

On reaching the first stairway we 
found the woman at the bottom waiting 
for us: “Up here, gentlemen, but one 
at a time, as the stair is not safe.” 

We could feel it tremble with each 
blast of wind, and one felt as if it would 
give way at any moment. We reached 
the top safely, and entered a narrow 
entry, on each side of which was a 
room, that on the left occupied by the 
sick man. 

I remained in the entry while Stuart 
within was writing the poor fellow’s will. 
There was not much to bequeath, judg- 
ing from the surroundings. Stuart re- 
mained longer than I expected. The 
wind increasing, the building shook fear- 
fully as the blast struck the water side. 
At last came a tremendous gust, shaking 
the house to its foundation: then crash 
went the stairway, blown and scattered 
across the wharf. Almost at the same 
instant the cry of “Fire’’ issued from the 
hoarse throat of some “old salt” in a 
windward vessel, and was repeated from 
one ship after another, while their bells 
began tolling the alarm. All was con- 
fusion and hubbub afloat and ashore. 
The cry of fire, startling at all times, is 
especially so in the neighborhood of 
cotton wharves and shipping. 

The woman rushed out, followed by 
Stuart and by a fearful wail from the 
sick man. 

“O God!” cried the woman, “the 
stairs are gone! It is this house which 
is on fire, and my husband is dying!” 
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Whereupon she swooned away upon 
the floor. 

Stuart lifted her in his arms, and ex- 
claiming, “ This way, John!” ran toward 
the entry door, which led into the upper 
store-room. As he crossed the trap with 
heavy tread it gave way, and with his 
burden locked in his arms he dropped 
through, giving an agonized cry that 
filled the echoing loft. A mass of smoke, 
tinged with sparks and tongues of flame, 
rolled up from the now yawning pit, 
and I saw and heard no more. 


“Where am I?” 

“John, do you know me?” 

“Why, Lucy, my wife, what is all 
this ?” 

Buried in kisses and tears, with 
thanksgiving and rejoicing, it was long 
before I knew all. 

“John,” said she, taking my hand, 
“whom now would you most like to see 
in this world?” 

“Oh, Lucy, Stuart, poor Stuart!’ 

“Well, if you won’t get excited — 
promise me now: you see I am smiling, 
and I would not do that if what you 
think were true. Your friend Stuart is 
in the next room.” 

“What!” 

“Mr. Stuart, come in, sir;’ 
in his arms. 

“Wait a day, John, and you shall 
know all.” 

The next day I heard all the particu- 
lars. I had been found and rescued by 
the firemen, but had been ill for three 
weeks with brain fever, and my wife 
had come to the city to nurse me. Stu- 
art had fallen through three trap-doors 
into eight feet of water. He was badly 
scorched, but not otherwise injured, 
and had supported the woman and him- 
self on a piece of floating timber until 
they were rescued by the sailors on the 
wharf. The dying man was consumed 
with the building. 

And thus ended in falsity, like all 
such presentiments, this of THE RED 
HAND. Joun G. BARNWELL. 


’ 


and I was 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 


N whirling mazes, like the snow, 
My sad thoughts wander to and fro, 
Seeking to know what none may know. 





They miss the fairest from their throng, 
The dream that seemed immortal, strong, 
Surviving wrong and loss so long— 


The dream of goodness in the worst, 
That none, of woman born and nursed, 
Is utterly forlorn, accursed. 


Like wanderers lost ’mid desert sand, 
The sun gone down, the night at hand, 
They grope, they cannot understand ; 


For here is one, of woman born 
And nursed, who seems accursed, forlorn, 
A being full of hate and scorn. 


Alas for the fair dream that spanned 
With rainbow-arch a summer land— 
The dream that seemed so true, so grand! 


They cannot understand, they grope: 
Joy wanes beneath Hope’s narrowing cope, 
But the sad thoughts gain larger scope; 


For, finding in that gloomy breast 
But hate and scorn and deep unrest, 
They gain this truth by their strange quest: 


‘‘The soul that lacketh love is naught 
More than rank weeds together caught: 
That is zo¢ soul where love is not.” 


Dear Love! I did not know how dear, 
Till I beheld with shuddering fear 
This wretch who never knew thy cheer. 


Alas! the songful summer days! 
I hear their sweet receding lays, 
And turn to traverse unknown ways. 


A dreary landscape lies unrolled. 
’Tis sorrowful, this growing old: 
My tired thoughts shiver with the cold. 
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MORAL OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


And is there, then, no gentle gleam, 
No strengthening, consoling beam, 
To take the place of that lost dream? 


Like the full moon above the verge 
Of deserts or the climbing surge, 
A thought, new risen, doth emerge: 


“The truth is better than a dream, 
And souls that bathe in her pure beam 
Need mourn no lost auroral gleam.” 


MARY R. WHITTLESEY. 





MORAL OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


EW subjects have greater interest 

or afford more profitable lessons 

of political wisdom than the connection 

between the different wars occurring at 

various periods, and the certainty with 

which they result, as a logical necessity, 

from the great war-and-balance-of-pow- 

er system so fully established in Europe 
within the last two centuries. 

The French Revolution of 1848 ter- 
minated in the formation of a republic, 
and the election of Louis Napoleon as 
president by an immense majority of 
votes given under universal suffrage. 
The position of the new president, not- 
withstanding his popular majority, was 
far from satisfactory. Powerful parties 
were arrayed against him. The Legiti- 
mists, the adherents of the old Bourbon 
dynasty, so proverbial for never learning 
or forgetting anything, were of course his 
enemies. The friends of the Orleans 
family, the followers and admirers of 
Louis Philippe, were numerous, and 
from their intelligence and wealth form- 
ed an important element of the Opposi- 
tion ; while even the greater part of the 
Republicans themselves accepted Louis 
Napoleon from necessity rather than 
choice, as an available rather than de- 
sirable candidate. Besides all these, a 
large body of men scattered throughout 
the nation were equally dissatisfied with 
the Legitimists, Orleanists and Repub- 





licans. They were the men of the bar- 
ricades, who had driven Louis Philippe 
from the Tuileries, and had reigned tri- 
umphant until the nation had an op- 
portunity to express its choice by a pop- 
ular election. These men—the extre- 
mists, the Red Republicans, inspired by 
Proudhon, Ledru Rollin and their sym- 
pathizers—the men who professed to 
believe that “property was a crime,” 
and that government should find em- 
ployment for all who asked for it— 
though less numerous perhaps than 
either of the other parties into which 
the country was divided, were by their 
activity and audacity an object of ter- 
ror, and, favored by their concentration 
in the large cities, especially in the cap- 
ital, were enabled to exert a powerful 
influence upon the political destinies of 
France. Property-holders everywhere 
feared lest their destructive doctrines 
should be carried into effect, and, form- 
ing themselves the majority in France, 
were ready to submit to the rule of any 
one who would give security and peace 
to the country. 

Under such circumstances the situa- 
tion of Louis Napoleon was neither 
pleasant nor safe, especially in view of 
again appealing to popular suffrage at 
the approaching presidential election. 
Accordingly, rather than trust to the 
verdict of a popular vote, Napoleon 
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chose to rely upon his own ingenuity 
and strategy, and by a coup d'état to 
place himself at the head of the nation 
as emperor of France. The deed ac- 
complished, he submitted the question 
to the people whether the Empire should 
be established, and was sustained by a 
large majority of votes given .under 
professedly universal suffrage. Having 
thus successfully achieved the object of 
his ambition, it became necessary to un- 
dertake something worthy the name and 
fame of his illustrious uncle. In no way 
could he do this more effectively than by 
gratifying that fatal love of military glory 
which has ever been the great curse of 
the French nation. Hence the Crimean 
campaign undertaken by France and 
England, the general object of which 
was (whatever the pretence) to revive 
the military spirit, alarmingly impaired 
during a long peace. With a pretext 
much on a par in point of importance 
with that since given for attacking Prus- 
sia, war was waged against Russia. It 
proved, however, remarkably barren of 
laurels for any party to the contest. Such 
as it afforded became mainly the per- 
quisite of the French. England came 
off second best, notwithstanding 
“* Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode her six hundred.” 
The general results of the conflict were, 
however, satisfactory, since the war- 
system was much strengthened and en- 
larged by it, and a good degree of en- 
couragement was afforded for other un- 
dertakings of a similar character. Nor 
was it long before the French emperor 
found an opportunity for the employ- 
ment of a considerable part of his nu- 
merous army. He suddenly discovered 
that it was his mission to drive the in- 
truding Austrians from their Italian pos- 
sessions, and having accomplished this 
object up to a certain point, he returned 
to his capital with all the prestige the 
great battles of Magenta and Solferino 
could give him. He had made a suc- 
cessful campaign, and had achieved an 
enterprise upon which the greater part 
of the civilized world looked with com- 
placency. As a monarch he had now 
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arrived at a high position of power and 
influence, had obtained what he most 
desired, military renown, had gratified 
the French people in their love of glory, 
and had secured the respect, so far as 
martial prowess could confer it, of sur- 
rounding nations. No ruler in Christen- 
dom seemed to sit more securely upon 
his throne than did the emperor of 
France. 

But this was not all nor the most that 
might be justly said in his favor. In 
the following year, 1860, he negotiated 
with Richard Cobden that remarkable 
commercial treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and France which secured to both 
countries a great extension of trade and 
a rapid development of industrial power. 
France especially was now more than 
ever before rapidly advancing in wealth. 
Her manufacturers were prosperous. 
Paris was fast rising in splendor, and 
certain soon to become by far the most 
beautiful city in the world. 

With all this prosperity, the French 
emperor had nevertheless serious causes 
for anxiety. His vast army and con- 
stant military preparations greatly em- 
barrassed his finances and caused an 
annual deficit. For this there was ob- 
viously no remedy while the existing 
rivalry between the different nations of 
Europe in their military armaments 
continued ; and yet, from the necessity 
of the case, those armaments would be 
maintained, unless by some concerted 
effort the different governments con- 
cerned could be induced to agree upon 
a simultaneous disarmament. This was 
clearly the only possible alternative, the 
only solution of the terrible problem ; 
and therefore the French emperor, as 
with propriety he might, as at least one 
of the powerful monarchs in Europe, 
issued a letter to his fellow-sovereigns 
proposing an “international congress” 
for the purpose of securing “the pacif- 
ication of Europe.” 

It would be interesting at the present 
time to insert the entire document did 
our space permit. We cannot refrain 
from a brief extract from the speech 
made by the emperor on the opening 
of the French Chambers shortly after 
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issuing this remarkable proposal, in 
reference to which he said: “What 
then more legitimate and more sensible 
than to invite the powers of Europe toa 
congress in which self-interests (asmours 
propres) and resistance would disap- 
pear before a supreme arbitration? 
What more conformable to the ideas of 
the epoch, to the will of the greater 
number, than to speak to the con- 
sciences and reason of the statesmen 
of every country, and say to them, 
‘Have not the prejudices and rancors 
which divide us lasted long enough? 
Shall the jealous rivalries of the great 
powers unceasingly impede the progress 
of civilization? Are we still to maintain 
mutual distrust by exaggerated arma- 
ments? Must our most precious re- 
sources be indefinitely exhausted in a 
vain display of our forces? Must we 
eternally maintain a condition of things 
which is neither peace with its security 
nor war with its happy chances?” 
Such was the language of Louis Napo- 
leon on the occasion referred to, and 
surely nothing could be more appropri- 
ate and sensible than this appeal. 

We know it may be sneeringly said 
in reply to all this, ““But he was hypo- 
critical; he meant nothing of the kind.” 
We deny the correctness of this assump- 
tion, for there is no evidence whatever 
to sustain it: on the other hand, nothing 
is more certain than that it was greatly 
for the emperor's interest that his pro- 
posal should be accepted and a general 
disarmament be fully accomplished. He 
had at that time an immense number 
of men underarms. Had the proposed 
congress met and agreed upon a general 
disarmament, even to the extent of one- 
half of the existing forces of Europe, 
he would have been able to send three 
hundred thousand young men, then 
held in camps and garrisons, to their 
homes. The event would have occa- 


sioned a jubilee of happiness and satis- 
faction such as the people of France 
never experienced from all the victories 
of the First Napoleon: not only so, but 
he would at once have been able to 
remove a large part of the taxation 
which rests so heavily upon the French 
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people, especially the oppressive land- 
tax, which bears upon the peasantry 
with great severity. The result would 
have been, as Napoleon well under- 
stood, a corresponding increase of his 
popularity, and his dynasty would have 
been made as secure as that of any 
monarch in Europe. 

If all this was so—and surely no one 
can deny the facts—can we doubt for a 
moment, if Louis Napoleon was the 
shrewd and selfish man he is generally 
represented to be, that he was not only 
sincere in his proposal, but anxious that 
its results should be fully realized? No 
monarch certainly had a greater stake 
in the issue than he: why then may 
we not believe that he was earnest and 
sincere ? 

The novel proposition of the French 
emperor was well received, and every 
government returned a favorable and 
cordial answer, except—England! She 
declined, and of course the whole proj- 
ect failed. 

When we say that England declined, 
we mean, of course, her government ; 
or, in other words, that heartless aris- 
tocracy which controls her destinies. 
The Aeofle of Great Britain would have 
hailed the measure with enthusiasm; and 
had the question been submitted to a 
popular vote, it would have been sus- 
tained by a larger majority even than 
Napoleon obtained upon his famous 
Plebiscitum. But, unfortunately for Eu- 
rope and all mankind, the men who 
sympathized with American rebels and 
fitted out Alabamas to destroy Ameri- 
can commerce looked with complacency 
on no project which should reduce the 
armies and navies of the world, and 
injure that system of brute force and 
violence by which their order was first 
founded, and upon which it still thrives 
at the expense of the people. 

Even King William of Prussia said 
in reply to the proposal of Napoleon, 
“T will join in such a measure with all 
my heart.” 

The proposal for disarmament having 
failed, Napoleon at once turned his at- 
tention to the only alternative he had 
left—the enlargement of his army and 
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navy, and spared no expense in making 
both as formidable as possible. If he 
could not have peace, he must have 
war; if he was not permitted to acquire 
popularity by developing the national 
resources, he must of sheer necessity at 
least attempt to do so by extending his 
military power. But one signal honor 
will always remain to him—viz., that he 
was the first and only sovereign in Eu- 
rope to propose the overthrow of the 
war-system by gradual disarmament. 
Thwarted in this endeavor, he entered 
into a grand conspiracy with England 
and Austria, and commenced his ever- 
memorable but most disastrous Mexi- 
can campaign. His associates in the 
undertaking, finding that the United 
States government was likely to crush 
out the rebellion, and that consequently 
there would be no hope of establishing 
“a Latin empire” in America, soon de- 
serted the enterprise, and Napoleon was 
left alone in his mad undertaking. It 
failed most ignominiously, and he was 
compelled to call home the shattered 
remnant of his army. 

By this fatal movement he lost popu- 
larity and prestige—things most essen- 
tial to him; and, to add to his misfor- 
tunes, Prussia in 1866 declared war 
against Austria, and at the battle of 
Sadowa gained such a decisive victory 
as to be able to dictate the terms of set- 
tlement and acquire a large accession 
of territory, population and power; and 
this, too, without asking the permission 
or assistance of the emperor of France, 
who regarded himself as of right (that 
is, of migh¢) the arbiter of European 
affairs. 

In consequence of these events the 
condition of the emperor became in the 
highest degree alarming. Dissatisfac- 
tion began to show itself in his capital 
and other important cities, and it be- 
came quite obvious that something de- 
cisive and striking, however desperate, 
must be attempted to regain his pres- 
tige and popularity. “Prussia must be 
humbled!” The eagles of France must 
march into Berlin. 

Such is a brief sketch of the real 
origin of the present conflict—such the 
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attitude of the two nations engaged in 
it; and the only remaining considera- 
tion will be 


THE LESSON 


which this great event teaches. It may 
be summed up in a very few words. It 
demonstrates most clearly that there is 
and can be no security whatever for the 
peace of Europe while standing armies 
and the present system of constantly- 
increasing military preparation are con- 
tinued. Eight months ago Europe was 
in a state of profound peace. In an in- 
stant, without warning, without any 
known ground of dissatisfaction that 
should cause a war, and without any 
attempt at negotiation, the emperor of 
France throws half a million of men to- 
ward the Rhine. The king of Prussia 
advances an equally formidable force 
to meet him, and wholesale slaughter 
commences. 

The fact is thus made apparent, as 
never before, that there can be no se- 
curity or guarantee for peace whatever 
while the several nations are prepared 
for immediate war, while vast armies 
are kept on foot, and a constant compe- 
tition is maintained for extending as far 
as possible the means of attack and de- 
fence by land and sea, and while the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost 
to create new and more powerful en- 
gines of destruction. The events of 
this war show all this, and prove most 
conclusively that with the present vast 
extension of military armaments the 
people of Europe can have no assurance 
that war with all its calamities will not 
burst upon them at any moment; and 
in view of the circumstances connected 
with the present contest they cannot but 
feel, as never before, that a single ruler 
of one of the principal nations may at 
any moment involve them all in the 
sufferings and misery inseparable from 
war ; that the present system of military 
preparations is growing more and more 
burdensome and dangerous from year 
to year; that it cannot be kept up ex- 
cept by constantly-increasing sacrifices ; 
and that national bankruptcy must be 
the final result if the present policy is 
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not abandoned. And may we not rea- 
sonably hope, in view of all these im- 
pressive facts, that when the present 
struggle is ended, when the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, and the terrible 
loss in men and money it has occasioned 
has been fully realized, the attention of 
statesmen and publicists will be turned, 
as never before, to the consideration of 
the question whether some remedy for 
such enormous evils cannot be devised 
which shall render the repetition of them 
impossible? And may we not expect 
with great confidence that whenever the 
attention of the principal governments 
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of Europe has been arrested and brought 
to the consideration of this question, 
the conclusion will soon be arrived at 
that the only remedy possible is a 


GENERAL, SIMULTANEOUS DISARMA- 
MENT? 
Will not a candid examination of the 
subject satisfy the most skeptical that 
this is the only possible remedy—that 
there can be no substitute for it—that it 
is the first condition of peace, the only 
security of nations? 
AMASA WALKER. 
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HE future of France defies specula- 

tion. One is at liberty to antici- 
pate all the horrors that can befall a 
people—civil war, social anarchy, na- 
tional extinction. But no gleam of hope, 
no prospect of recovery, is anywhere 
discernible. Clearly incapable of pro- 
longing the war, France seems equally 
incapable of making peace. Her dis- 
organization is such that she appears 
unable to discharge any of the functions 
ofa nation. A National Assembly con- 
voked under present circumstances will 
scarcely seem invested with the author- 
ity necessary for the performance of any 
solemn act. It must sit, so to speak, 
under durance. It cannot deliberate, 
it cannot negotiate: whether it accepts 
or rejects the terms propounded by the 
conqueror, it will have no means of 
giving force or efficacy to its decision. 
And where is the government to come 
from, without which peace and war are 
alike impossible? It requires an act of 
faith to believe in the establishment of 
a republic: the restoration of the Em- 
pire is a thought to excite only horror 
and disgust: neither branch of the House 
of Bourbon has anything in its favor but 





the sentimental attachment of a party or 
a class. There are apparently no ele- 
ments in France from which to consti- 
tute a government—no faculty, no abil- 
ity to construct one. Nor is this state 
of things the result of recent events, of 
the violent tempest by which the coun- 
try has been tossed and overwhelmed. 
The ‘history of France since the over- 
throw of the monarchy in 1792 has been 
simply a series of experiments, in which 
one system after another has been tried 
and found wanting. Each government, 
whatever its pretensions or its achieve- 
ments, has been in the nature of a Jro- 
vistonal government, and, failing to 
strike root, has been swept away, to be 
succeeded by its opposite. And now it 
would seem as if the conclusion were 
irresistible, and were actually accepted 
by people in general, that France must 
go on without a government, or with 
such temporary make-shifts as may be 
from time to time devised. A rudder- 
less vessel drifting in the trough of the 
sea—such is the fit emblem of that 
nation which has aspired to lead the 
world, to be the guide and the hope of 
humanity. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDINBURGH 
WORTHIES. 

THE months of October and Novem- 
ber, 1864, I spent in Edinburgh, enjoy- 
ing ample facilities for making the ac- 
quaintance of its celebrated men. My 
publishers were the established houses 
of T. & J. Clark and William Blackwood, 
and through their courtesies the homes 
readily opened of men whose names are 
everywhere known. Hill was just com- 
pleting his magnificent picture of Chal- 
mers and the Secession of the Free 
Church; Boyd, the Country Parson, 
was preaching to the dense congrega- 
tion of St. Bernard’s; Dr. John Brown 
was not especially active with his pen, 
but as merry and as much engrossed 
with dogs as ever; Shirley Brooks, the 
novelist, was often to be seen in Queen 
street ; Symes and Sympson and Christi- 
son rode rapidly around in their chaises 
to visit patients given up by less emi- 
nent physicians; Keith Johnston was 
busy on his maps, Dr. Hanna on his 
Life of Christ, and Ballantyne on one 
of his inimitable books for boys; Guth- 
rie was editing the Suuday Magazine ; 
and Candlish was at work as ever over 
the big tomes of Presbyterian divinity ; 
while the Duke of Argyll was frequent- 
ly in town, with his genial, wise face 
and his immense erudition. There were 
fifty other men of note—Dr. Alexander, 
and Alexander Smith, and John Hill 
Burton, and Fairbairn, and Mrs. Gor- 
don, and so on—but Edinburgh is a 
kind of grown-up Boston, and it is vain 
to try to catalogue its resources. One 
or two of the great lights whom I had 
seen in an earlier visit had gone into 
the undiscovered country, chief among 
them Professor Aytoun and Dr. George 
Wilson. The men who made Edin- 
burgh illustrious a score or two of years 
ago had all gone down to the dust, and 
the air was full of the power and grace 
of Scott and John Wilson, Moir and 
Lockhart, Playfair and Jameson, as well 
as of the older glories of Burns, Robert- 
son and Dugald Stewart. But Edin- 
burgh does not die: it does not even 
decay; and though no Scott towers up 
to the skies in living greatness, as does 
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the fair monument which perpetuates 
his fame, yet the names of the men who 
still make Edinburgh illustrious will not 
quickly fade from remembrance. 

Of them all, Dr. John Brown won 
me, as he does all who see him, with 
his rare sweetness, geniality and sym- 
pathy. The author of Rob and his 
Friends and of Spare Hours is one of 
the handsomest of men, with a broad, - 
sunny face, a large frame, not gaunt 
and Scotchy, but well balanced and 
well put together. Wherever he might 
go there is not a woman's eye that 
would not turn to him and say in flash- 
ing tones of light, What a grand man! 
Authors are generally—I know not why, 
but somehow it is ciphered out on the 
trial-balance page of Nature—an ill- 
favored class of men; and were the 
reader to see all the men on whose 
brains the world is daily nourished with 
its best intellectual food, brought to- 
gether in convention, it would make 
an exceedingly unattractive menagerie. 
But the author of Rob and his Friends 
is a notable exception—one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw. At his front 
door crouched a splendid English mas- 
tiff, name unknown, but the presence 
of that dog was as good a door-plate as 
the one in gold letters, and I went in. 

What a cheery, hearty, uplifting kind 
of a way he had! _I had been told that 
I should be welcome, and it was plain 
to see that I was welcome. After we 
had discoursed a while of men and 
dogs, as was fitting, he suddenly turned 
the conversation with a sharp twitch, 
and jerked out in a hot and eager man- 
ner, “And now tell me about that gaunt, 
clumsy, big-hearted President of yours.”’ 
That request took me just where I only 
needed to be tapped in order to run; 
and so, pulling out the spigot, I talked 
for an hour, steadily, of nothing but our 
good Lincoln —what he was, what he 
had done and what he was going to do; 
and Dr. Brown sat by with great moist 
eyes and in breathless silence, and I 
saw that I had got one ripe convert to 
American ideas that day. 

It was the time when the English 
papers were poisoned, and scarcely a 
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word got into them which was not bit- 
terly hostile to the North and to Lin- 
coln. By and by, when the second 
series of Spare Hours came out with its 
warm and graceful dedication to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, “who 
through faith subdued kingdoms and 
wrought righteousness,” how well I re- 
membered that interview, and could not 
repress the thought that my eager talk 
had done something toward the writing 
of that dedication. 


A very different person, as I recall 
him, was the Country Parson. Indeed 
that Country Parson is a very different 
person from the Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, 
minister of a large Edinburgh church. 
“This, however, is not an uncommon 
case. Who finds in a clergyman, laugh- 
ing heartily at the dinner-table of a 
friend, just the same man that with sol- 
emn face goes about his ghostly busi- 
ness and discharges the thousand duties 
which come under his parochial charge? 
And Mr. Boyd the clergyman and Mr. 
Boyd the Country Parson are quite dif- 
ferent characters. I need not say what 
the latter is—how genial, humorous, 
easy; occasionally heavy and tedious, 
I know, and in his later volumes run- 
ning rather thin, but still a dear old 
fellow whom we all love. The former 
I found conventional, fussy, vain, up to 
the eyebrows in bigotry and all sorts of 
ecclesiastical narrownesses, and giving 
his best energies to that most hateful of 
all propagandisms, the advance of a 
sect. So, while his writings are bathed 
with a large and liberal catholicity, the 
same man in his working clothes is 
simply a small and one-eyed partisan ; 
not an agreeable-looking man, either— 
with the bushiness and scraggy features 
of a Scotchman, a high, narrow head, 
hair more or less inclined to red, and 
nose the opposite of Roman; in man- 
ner, dapper, soft and conceited; in 
talk, thin, unsubstantial and egotistic. 
He was civil; however, even kindly— 
wanted to know all about Boston and 
Boston publishers, evidently under the 
impression that Boston people live in the 
light, and all other Americans in outer 
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darkness. As a preacher he is fair, his 
style too soft and carefully pruned to 
suit a “live’’ congregation; his voice, 
gestures and bearing all toned down to 
drawing-room standards; indeed there 
is no word which condenses his preach- 
ing into a nutshell but “ pretty.” 


I should like to speak of Candlish, 
whose great beetling brow looked heavy 
with thought, whose black tough masses 
of hair fell over his full forehead in 
wasteful profusion, and whose energetic 
mannex was but the fit interpreter of his 
energetic thought; of Guthrie, whose 
broad plain face used to light up with a 
world of fire, and whose fervid imagina- 
tion poured out illustrations that swarm- 
ed like flies in August; of Hanna, son- 
in-law and biographer of Chalmers, a 
man slight in build, delicate and re- 
fined in every act and word, but full 
of a genuine power; of Keith Johnston, 
the world-famous geographer, a most 
genial, delightful Christian gentleman, 
buried in maps and volumes, full of 
lore about all out-of-the-way things, but 
coming out into the sunshine of good 
wholesome thought and feeling, and 
entering with great eagerness into all 
the large philanthropic and wide Chris- 
tian work of the present day; and of 
the Duke of Argyll, whom, under the 
favor of Keith Johnston, I met at the 
Royal Society rooms—a rarely winning 
man, with great simplicity of manner, 
but an erudite and at the same time 
kindly look, which one might expect to 
find in the author of the Reign of Law. 


I had the pleasure of meeting several 
times that fine poet and clear thinker, 
Alexander Smith—alas, too early dead! 
He was then secretary of the university 
—a young man, short in figure, with a 
thick, crop beard, a silent yet compan- 
ionable way, and a smile which was as 
cheerful as an illuminated clock on a 
dark, rainy night. And thinking of 
him, my mind wanders back to a favor 
which he did me, giving me a pass 
which allowed me to listen to the ad- 
dress before the students of the univer- 
sity by the principal, the illustrious Sir 
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David Brewster. I was most anxious 
to hear that address, but I noticed that 
Mr. Smith’s face was covered with all 
kinds of unreadable expressions while 
he made out the pass. I walked through 
the broad courtyard, ascended the stairs 
and entered the room. The amphi- 
theatre devoted to the students was 
filled to repletion, and a volley of peas 
saluted every new-comer. About a 
thousand young men were there, and 
for some minutes they amused them- 
selves with singing, stamping and throw- 
ing peas. What a change will come 
over the scene, thought I, when Sir 
David Brewster and the professors 
enter! But, on the contrary, their en- 
trance was signalized by fresh volleys 
of peas and the most unearthly din I 
ever heard. It was as loud as the 
screaming of a hundred steam-whistles. 
Sir David stood uncovered, his fine, 
venerable head the target for these mis- 
siles, while the professors and the seza- 
tus academicus hid theirs behind their 
square caps. For a minute this con- 
tinued, and then one of the faculty tried 
to pray. But his voice was almost 
drowned in the cat-calls, the cries, the 
stamping and the hissing, while his 
closed eyes were made the target of a 
fresh volley of peas. When that ser- 
vice had been brought to a close, Sir 
David began his address, and labored 
on as well as he could, the students 
being apparently bent on applauding 
every sentence, peas flying all the while. 
At length one of the professors rose and 
ejaculated, “I see a young man in the 
act of throwing peas. Zhat young man 
will rise.’’ All eyes were turned in the 
direction of the professor's finger. The 
whole room was full of cries, ‘Don’t 
get up!” But the professor insisted : 
another came to his assistance, and de- 
manded that the principal should cease 
attempting to go on till ‘this insult, 
which we have been enduring year after 
year, shall be checked.”” At length the 
young man rose and his name was se- 
cured. That put an end to the throw- 
ing of peas. Meanwhile the pounding 
of feet grew louder than ever. At one 
point the principal stopped, and said 
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with some feeling, ‘Those persons who 
do not want to hear me would:do better 
to retire.”” But still the indecent noise 
continued, and Sir David struggled on, 
never losing his calm placidity and 
wearing the same beautiful face to the 
end. The remarks of the professor who 
followed were fairly drowned by the din. 
One of the faculty attempted to pro- 
nounce the benediction, but no sooner 
had he raised his hands to speak the 
hallowed words when a fresh volley of 
sounds broke forth. On the whole, it 
was the most repulsive exhibition which 
I ever witnessed. I met Alexander 
Smith directly after leaving the hall. 
“Don’t taunt us with our civil war,” I 
said, “till you mend this: there is noth- 
ing in America which in shameful out- 
rageousness equals it."’ Doubtless a 
few years will see it done away; but 
the recollection of the annual opening 
of classes by the principal ‘will long be 
remembered as one of the last traces 
of an age of violence and brute force. 
X. 


QUR DOG IN CHURCH. 

Our Doe is in color pure white, with 
a mild, intelligent, beautiful eye. It was 
a fine morning: he didn’t wish to be 
left at home; he saw no reason why he 
should be denied Sabbath and sanitary 
privileges; and so he came to church 
with the rest of the folks. 

He was a little flustered on first enter- 
ing the chapel—so many people there, 
and all sitting so quiet. In this there 
was something awesome for Our Dog, 
and when out of this unnatural quiet 
they rose suddenly to sing, Our Dog 
was frightened, and would have run out 
of doors, only the doors were closed. 
He soon recovered himself. They were 
only folks, after all—such as he saw 
every day in street and house. 

He began to recognize one after an- 
other. He tried to get up a little socia- 
bility with them, but they took little or 
no notice of him. Everybody seemed 
strangely constrained and altered. Our 
Dog is a pet, and this cut him. But 
his is a self-reliant, recuperative nature, 
so he threw himself on his own re- 
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sources for amusement. He was de- 
lightfully ignorant of the proprieties of 
church or church service. The choir is 
separated from the congregation only 
by a slightly-raised platform. On this 
walked Our Dog. Again there was 
singing. He smelt first of the organ: 
he then smelt of the organist, and wag- 
ged his tail at him. The organist look- 
ed with an amused and kindly eye, but 
he could not stop. Our Dog then smelt 
of the basso profundo; he smelt of the 
tenor; he smelt them first on one side 
and then on the other. Then he went 
back and resmelt them all over again ; 
also the organ. That was a little curi- 
ous: there might be a chorus of dogs 
inside, and that man at the keys tor- 
menting them. To him, at any rate, it 
was not melody. He walked around 
it and smelt at every crack and corner, 
to get at the mystery. He tried to coax 
a little familiarity out of that choir. 
They seemed to be having a good time: 
of course, he wanted a hand or a paw 
in it himself. It was of no use. He 
stood and looked and wagged his white, 
bushy tail at them as hard as he could. 
But, selfishly, they kept all their pleas- 
ure to themselves. So he left the choir 
and came down again among the con- 
gregation. There, sure enough, were 
two little girls on the back seat. He 
knew them: he had enjoyed many a 
romp with them. Just the thing! Up 
he jumped with his paws on that back 
seat; yet even they were in no humor 
for play. They pushed him away and 
looked at each other, as if to say, “ Did 
you ever see such conduct in church ?” 

It was rebuff everywhere. Our Dog 
would look closer into this matter. The 
congregation were all standing up. So 
he walked to the open end of a pew, 
jumped on it and behind the people's 
backs, and walked to get in front of the 
little girls, that he might have an ex- 
planation with them. Just then the 
hymn ceased. Everybody sat down 


with the subdued crash of silk and 
broadcloth. Everybody on that bench 
came: near sitting on Our Dog. 
a terrible scramble to get out. 


Still he kept employed. There was a 
Vor. VII.—2x 


It was 
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line of chairs in the aisle. In one of 
these deliberately sat Our Dog. If ev- 
erybody would do nothing but sit still 
and look at that man in the pulpit, so 
would he. But somehow he moved one 
hind leg inadvertently. It slipped over 
the chair’s edge. Our Dog slipped over 
with it, and came as near tumbling as 
a being with four legs can. All this 
made noise and attracted attention. 
Little boys and girls and big boys and 
girls snickered and snorted and strained 
as only people can snicker, snort and 
strain where they ought not to. Even 
some of the elders made queer faces. 
The sexton then tried to put Our Dog 
out. But he had no idea of going. He 
had come with our folks, and he was 
not going until they went. The strange 
man grabbed for him, and he dodged 
him time and again with all his native 
grace and agility. This was something 
like: it was fun. The sexton gave up 
the chase: it was ruining the sermon. 
Our Dog was sorry to see him go and 
sit down: he stood at a distance and 
looked at him, as if to say, ‘‘ Well, ain’t 
you going to try it again ?” 

No. No more of that. Nobody was 
doing anything save that man in the 
pulpit. Our Dog would go up and see 
what all that was about. So he marched 
up the main aisle, and as he did so he 
waved: in a majestic and patronizing 
sort of way his bushy tail, and it seemed 
to say, “Well, you can sit here glum 
and silent if you're a mind to. I do no 
such thing. I’m a dog, I need none of 
your preaching: I’m superior to all that. 
Things go easy enough with me, with- 
out coming here once a week to sit 
silent, sad, melancholy and stupid, and 
be scolded at by a man whom you pay 
for it.” 

Then, in an innocent and touching 
ignorance that he was violating all the 
proprieties of time and place, Our Dog 
went boldly up on the pulpit stairs 
while our minister was preaching, and 
stood and surveyed the congregation. 
Indeed, he appropriated much of that 
congregation’s attention to himself. He 
stood there and surveyed that audience 
with a confidence and assurance which 
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to a nervous and inexperienced speaker 
would be better than gold or diamonds. 
He didn’t care. He smelt of the min- 
ister. He thought he’d try and see if 
the latter were in a mood for any so- 
ciability. No; he was busier than any 
‘of the rest. The stupidity and silence 
of all this crowd of people who sat there 
and looked at him puzzled Our Dog. 
He could see no sense init. Some little 
boys and girls did smile as he stood 
there: seemingly, those smiles were for 
him. But so soon as he reciprocated 
the apparent attention, so soon as he 
made for them, the smiles would van- 
ish, the faces become solemn. And so 
at last, with a yawn, Our Dog flung him- 
self on the aisle floor, laid his head on 
his fore paws and counted over the beef 
bones he had buried during the last 
week. Nota word of the sermon touch- 
ed him: it went clear over his head. 
PRENTICE MULFORD. 


SPAIN AND ITS NEW RULER. 

THE interregnum in Spain, the long 
period of suspense and uncertainty, the 
humiliating search, both at home and 
abroad, for a king, are ended. The 
nation has at last discovered a prince 
who consents to accept the crown at the 
hands of the Cortes—a crown once so 
envied, but rendered almost worthless 
by continual misrule. Nor was this the 
first attempt on the part of Spain to ob- 
tain a ruler at Florence, only that on 
the previous occasion the matter was 
kept secret, for then the Third Napoleon 
still sat firmly on his throne, and the 
Savoy dynasty would no more have 
dared to offend “the queen of the Em- 
press Eugénie”’ than to carry out Count 
Cavour’s programme in reference to 
Rome. The victories of the German 
arms have, however, completely altered 
the relations between France, Italy and 
Spain, the three great Latin states. A 
year ago none would have believed it 
possible that a people which has always 
prided itself upon its intense Catholicism 
would select for its king the second son 
of the monarch who has dealt the coup 
de grace to the Supreme Pontiff’s tem- 
poral power. How the times and the 
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men must have changed in Spain and 
Italy ! 

In its address to the king elect, agreed 
upon before the departure of the dele- 
gation from Madrid, the Spanish people 
recalled to memory its heroic wars with 
the Moors, the glorious days of its Con- 
quistadores, the exalted place its rulers 
once occupied among the sovereigns of 
the earth, the noble struggle it made for 
independence in the beginning of this 
century, the extensive colonies it pos- 
sessed in the four quarters of the globe, 
the delicious climate. and great fertility 
of the country, its splendid cities, fine 
harbors, inexhaustible natural resources, 
—all of which might become available 
under happier auspices, and enable 
Spain to resume her ancient place in 
the front rank of European nations. 

There is something touching about 
this unshaken faith which the Spanish 
people still appear to have in a brighter 
future. Once the most monarchical 
nation in the West, it has never ceased 
to be monarchical, and deserves there- 
fore a ruler who has at once the capa- 
city and the iron will to become its or- 
ganizer and conciliator, who can hold 
the reins tight, and yet with that libe- 
rality and chivalry which the Spaniards 
have learned to reverence since the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But poor Spain is bleeding to death 
from a thousand wounds. It has de- 
generated into the Lazarus of Europe, 
because it wasted its best energies in 
Quixotic schemes of conquest and glory, 
and because, instead of developing and 
utilizing the wealth under its feet, it 
preferred to pursue phantoms abroad. 
Even after Spain had subsided into a 
power of the second rank in Europe, it 
still kept up a military and naval estab- 
lishment entirely disproportionate to its 
means, and when a steadily-increasing 
deficit recommended the strictest econ- 
omy the expenditures still continued 
the same. On these points all the 
Spanish monarchs and statesmen have 
been equally weak and thoughtless. A 
country which has fallen so far behind 
others in modern culture, whose com- 
merce has decayed, whose agriculture 
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has remained stationary for many years, 
whose industry requires a prohibitive 
tariff, whose ministers abound in empty 
professions, whose legislators are more 
famed for fine phrases than practical 
measures, whose political factions hour- 
ly menace civil war, whose cities desire 
an abstract republic, whose rural popu- 
lation now carries fire and sword through 
the provinces, and then sinks into an 
apathy that puts up with the most in- 
tolerable wrongs,—such a land and such 
a people must be deeply diseased, and 
require a skillful physician. For a 
while it seemed as if the men of Sep- 
tember would be really equal to the 
mission undertaken by them, but, for- 
tunately for the nation, they have be- 
come sensible of their own shortcom- 
ings; and though this discovery is part- 
ly the result of the rivalry between the 
Moderados and the Exaltados, the late 
political managers deserve none the 
less honor for having preserved toler- 
able order, for not having increased the 
financial distress, and for having paved 
the way for a better time. 

The new king of Spain, Amadeus 
Ferdinand Maria, duke of Aosta, centre 
admiral of Italy, was born in May, 1845, 
and married in 1867 the Princess Maria, 
daughter of Prince Emmanuel de Cis- 
terna, whose wife was a countess of 
Merode. The Spanish queen—as the 
Italians already love to call the Princess 
Maria—was very popular at Turin, her 
native city, whose people asked for this 
reason that her second son should ac- 
cept the title of count of Turin. The 
young queen’s popularity is all the more 
important in view of her future position 
in the tone-giving political circles of 
Madrid, as her husband was not much 
liked athome. Prince Amadeus insisted 
on a more severe court etiquette than 
the Turinians approved, was fond of 
pomp and display, and reputed to be a 
reckless financier. As Victor Emman- 
uel’s second son he must necessarily be 
obnoxious to the ultramontane portion 
of the Spanish clergy, though the more 
patriotic and constitutional portion may 
like him all the better for this reason. 
The moderates of all parties will, how- 
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ever, give a cordial support to the young 
royal couple ; and though the Spaniards 
are a fickle people, a constitutional, 
decent and moral court must win all 
the nobler natures, to whom that of 
Isabella II. was a standing offence. It 
was indeed time that the rule of the 
demi-monde and of bigoted frivolity 
should cease at Madrid. 

If Amadeus will consider the consti- 
tution of 1869 as the supreme law; if 
he will earnestly labor to restore some 
of the ancient splendor to the tarnished 
crown; if he will and can make some 
effectual efforts for the improvement of 
agriculture and education; if he will 
not permit the glitter to blind him, but 
dare to see to the bottom of things; if 
he will feel himself a Spaniard, without 
at the same time adopting the national 
faults,—then he may reasonably hope 
for a trying but satisfactory and honor- 
able reign. W. P. M. 


NEGROES’ SPIRITUALS. 


AMONG the things that are passing 
away and in danger of being forgotten 
are the “Spirituals,” or religious songs, 
peculiar to the colored people, after hav- 
ing served for generations as lullabies in 
every nursery of the South, formed the 
principal part of negro worship, been 
echoed as boat-songs on the Southern 
rivers, and wailed at every “setting up” 
with the dead of the colored race. 

This wild, sad music is now almost 
extinct, having given place to “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” “Rally round the flag, 
boys,” and similar songs. It is now 
only heard on remote plantations, or 
occasionally in the tremulous tones of 
an old “maumer”’ (the general term of 
Southern children for their nurses), 
whose gray hairs are still covered by 
the bright turban which always gave 
such dignity to the appearance of the 
nursery ruler. Where are those mau- 
mers whom the children loved only less 
than those who bore them, and with 
whom, hitherto, the friendship has 
ceased but with life? They too belong 
now to the past, and over that pleasant 
bond, and the music, and all connected 
with it, there has grown a silence which 
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will be utter when the tongues of the 
present generation have been stilled. 
One of the first things I remember is 
lying in Maumer’s lap before the nur- 
sery fire, watching its flickering light 
upon her black face as she sang to me in 
an undertone until sleep closed eyes and 
ears. Her special favorite was, ‘I have 
no friend but Jesus.” The words were 
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her, and she added great fervor in sing- 
ing the latter part of each verse, as 
though filled with the idea that the New 
Jerusalem was very near. Of course 
every child who had any ear for music 
learned to sing these “spiritual ” lulla- 
bies. In after years I arranged some 
of these for the piano, and to Maumer’s 
great delight often sang for her the 
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The only change in the second verse is this: 
Mourn, sinner, mourn! Oh do, poor sin-ner, mourn! Sinner, hear the or-gan, etc. 
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This spiritual, both words and music, 
was the composition, I believe, of some 
negro on the coast of Georgia or South 
Carolina, as I have never heard it any- 
where else, and I there traced it back 
through two generations. I do not 
know how much older it may be, or 
whether it has ever before been written 
down. Gottschalk is, I think, the only 
composer who has attempted weaving 
any real negro music, with its strange 
intervals, into his pieces. The “Dance 
des Négres”’ and his banjo pieces are 
good representations of their peculiar 
style. 

All who know anything of negroes 
have remarked their quick, correct ear 
for music, and wonderful facility for 
forming vocal harmonies. Many have 
fine voices—very few have none. The 
greater number of the many I have 
known could catch almost immediately 
not only the air of a song, but the 
words, and these sometimes in a foreign 
language of which they did not under- 
stand a word. For instance, at one 
time some German ladies and gentle- 
men, who were musical, paid us a visit 
of several weeks, and used constantly 
to sing for us “ Das Vaterland,” “ Alpen 
Rosen ” and “ How can I leave thée ?”’ 
(in the original, which, I think, is Hun- 
garian), and many other songs. The 
little negroes of the household used 
always to come to the parlor door or 
the windows that opened on the piazza 
to look in and listen; and in a very 
short time they sang all of these songs 
exactly as the Germans did, to the great 
amazement and amusement of the lat- 
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ter. But I do not think, with all this, 
that their voices could ever be cultivated 
very much, or that they could be taught 
the science of music. What suits them 
and is delightful is their own music 
sung by many voices. Where there 
were several together, working or loung- 
ing, the invitation, “ You sing, Si Betty, 
and I'll boss you,”’ usually brought forth 
sweet, wild music, for “Si Betty” or 
some of them would strike up, and each 
part, not merely the bass, would be 
taken by one or more present. 

Successful as negroes are in their own 
spirituals, it was wonderful to see what 
nonsense and confusion they made of 
our hymns when they attempted them. 
The well-known hymn, “Come, ye that 
love the Lord,” was thus rendered and 
solemnly sung: 

“ Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known : 


Fine in a song with sweet record, 
And dust all round the throne.” 


Religious negroes will not dance, and 
a violin is an offence to one who has 
joined the Church; but in place of 
those wicked indulgences, when they 
meet together they “ shout’’ to their own 
singing of a spiritual, which, when once 
begun, has no end for many hours. 
Sometimes, after they have assembled, 
there is some hesitation as to who is to 
begin: different ones are urged, anda 
variety of tunes suggested, until finally 
one of the youngest “sister-members” 
will take her place in the middle of the 
floor, and with a jerky, sideways sort 
of motion go round the floor, clapping 
her hands softly in time while singing : 








Ma - ry weep, Mar - ta moan, Ma - ry weep, 





Mar - ta moan, Ma - ry weep, Mar - ta moan. 
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As soon as she comes to the chorus, 
beginning “Believer,” others join her, 
or rather follow her, until all who can 
are moving, and the chorus is thunder- 
ed out, the leader’s voice, however, 
always keeping a little ahead of the 
others, and always singing the word 
“Believer”? alone. The members too 
old to shout sit around the wall and 
sing, rocking themselves from side to 
side by way of keeping time, and when 
specially warmed up clapping hands, 
always in perfect time. These gather- 
ings wind up with a prayer by one of 
the elderly men of the plantation when 
they become exhausted from excitement 
and exertion. 

One of the spirituals, to which a 
beautiful tune in the minor key was 
sung, was our favorite, but I can re- 
member the words of only two absurd 
verses : 

“* You may carry me to de grabeyard, 
And heap dem clods upon me, 
But every day’s a Sunday, by-’n-by, 
By-’n-by, by-’n-by— 
Every day’s a Sunday, by-’n-by. 
Dem t’underbolts a rolling, 
Dem lightning-rods a flashing, 
But every day’s a Sunday, by-’n-by.” 
K. G. S. 


THE PARISIAN PIED-A-TERRE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 

Few of the innumerable crowd which 
passed daily last summer along the 
Boulevards in Paris ever realized that 
the close-shut white-and-gold window 
shutters of the rooms az premier on the 
opposite corner from the well-known 
restaurant of the Maison d’Or, and im- 
mediately over the tailoring establish- 
ment of Laurent Richard et Cie, con- 
cealed a sort of Aladdin’s palace crowd- 
ed with treasures of art and bric-a-brac 
and historical relics, priceless in value 
and unique in rarity. There, silent and 
deserted by all save the well-trained ser- 
vants, were the sumptuous apartments 
of the marquis of Hertford, who in un- 
blest old age, fast sinking into an un- 
honored grave, lay feeble, failing, dying 
in his magnificent villa in the Bois de 
Boulogne, the one private residence 
permitted by special imperial edict to 
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stand within these hallowed precincts, 
malgré the fervent protestations of Baron 
Haussmann himself. There, in a foreign 
land, estranged from his kindred, tended 
by a woman who was not his wife, by a 
son whose birth the law ignored, the 
master of all that splendor was passing 
slowly from the world. 

There was a weird and haunted atmo- 
sphere pervading the gorgeous rooms, 
with the sealike roar of the Boulevards 
sounding without, and within the silence 
and dreariness of a deserted home. The 
soft-treading lackey flung open the doors 
of white and gold, and conducted us 
through the rooms, pointing out the rare 
pictures and the historic and antique 
furniture with which they were filled. 
In that one suite of apartments had 
been accumulated the riches and splen- 
dor of half a dozen royal palaces. Pic- 
tures by Murillo, Titian, Giorgione, Cor- 
reggio among the old masters, Horace 
Vernet, Landseer, Maclise and Ary 
Scheffer among the moderns, clothed the 
walls. Prominent, even in such a col- 
lection, were the incomparable Greuze, 
“Les CEufs Cassés,”’ for which one hun- 
dred and forty thousand francs had 
been paid by the marquis at the Bor- 
ghese sale, and that lovely and cele- 
brated picture by Ary Scheffer, the 
Francesca la Rimini, so well known to 
all lovers of art by means of photo- 
graphs and descriptions. There were 
pictures everywhere — in bed - room, 
drawing-room, dining-room (where 
hung a matchless Claude), and cum- 
bering floors, sofas and tables in the 
picture-gallery—waiting for the orders 
of the master who would come no more. 
The treasures of antique furniture, more 
precious even from historic association 
than from their artistic workmanship, 
were still more interesting than were the 
paintings. A splendid escritoire, shaped 
like a round-lidded piano and elabor- 
ately painted, had belonged to Augustus 
the Strong, king of Poland; the chased 
silver foot-warmer was once the prop- 
erty of Louis XIV.; and the Empress 
Josephine had once owned the gorgeous 
cafétiére of silver-gilt. The small low 
bed in the sleeping apartment was 
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shaded by curtains of white satin, though 
the original material was almost hid- 
den by the marvelous tracery of rich- 
ly-embroidered flowers, executed in a 
convent during the eighteenth centu- 
ry. These curtains, with the slight 
draperies of the same material and 
workmanship which adorned the tops 
of the two windows, had cost the mar- 
quis sixty thousand francs, and were 
said to exceed in beauty and elaborate 
design the celebrated set presented by 
one of the French cities to Marie An- 
toinette on her marriage. The walls of 
the bed-room were hung with a collec- 
tion of miniatures of most exquisite 
execution, prominent amongst them 
being the portraits of the First Napoleon 
and his family. It was curious and 
interesting to note in this series the 
changes in the great Bonaparte’s phy- 
sique, from the slender, olive-cheeked 
general to the full-faced, stern-browed 
emperor, as well as to contrast the dark 
eyes, the sAirituelle Creole countenance 
and winning expression of Josephine 
with the dull, heavy-lipped Austrian 
face of Marie Louise. In another part 
of the room hung the miniatures of 
celebrated beauties of the past century 
as well as the present, among them 
Pompadour and Du Barry, Recamier 
and Pauline Borghese. But on the 
opposite side of the apartment was 
suspended a group of miniatures over 
which Decency must perforce cast a 
veil, though Art might well, through 
the perfection of. the execution, long to 
linger there—pictured abominations, the 
offspring of a foul imagination, the col- 
lection of a fouler taste—a type possi- 
bly of the soul of their purchaser and 
possessor. 

It was sad to see in those magnificent 
and deserted rooms the traces of past 
occupation, when it was well known 
that the owner of all would never again 
revisit his luxurious home. Nearly a 
year had passed since he had entered 
them, yet there lay the book he had 
last been reading, with his mark still in 
it: his writing-book and pen and ink- 
stand stood ready for use, and lumps of 
sugar glistened in the silver-gilt sugar- 
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bowl of the coffee set, while the pigeon- 
holes of the rich buhl cabinet were 
stuffed with letters and papers, care- 
fully tied and arranged, and looking as 
though they had been read and sorted 
but the day before. 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
more remarkable of the wonders those 
marvelous rooms contained. Weeks 
would have been required to examine 
and a volume to describe all of rich 
and rare and curious there collected 
together. 

My visit took place early in July. A 
few months later the marquis of Hert- 
ford died. It had been reported in 
Paris that he intended to bequeath his 
villa in the Bois de Boulogne to the 
prince imperial, and that it was for that 
reason the mansion had been allowed 
to remain there, but I have heard of no 
such bequest. Possibly it was only 
congeniality of tastes, pursuits and hab- 
its which had procured for him the 
friendship of Napoleon III. Ialso heard 
an anecdote of him which illustrates his 
lavish expenditure and love of ease. 
He was once warned to leave his apart- 
ments in Paris by the owner of the 
house in which they were situated. He 
was complaining to a friend about the 
annoyance of having to move and the 
difficulty of finding an equally eligible 
situation. “Why do you not buy the 
property ?”” inquired his friend. The 
marquis eagerly grasped at the sugges- 
tion, and thus, to save himself the trou- 
ble of déménagement, he became the 
owner of a huge building on the Boule- 
vards, the price of which must have 
been of fabulous proportions, owing to 
its situation in the most fashionable 
part of the great Parisian thoroughfare. 

L. H. H. 


KRUPP’S STEEL WORKS. 


THE following particulars respecting 
Krupp’s Steel Works at Essen are taken 
from a private letter written in 1865 by 
a person then employed in the estab- 
lishment. 

The buildings are in the close vicinity 
of coal-mines, and comprise workshops 
(of which the largest is appropriated 
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to the boring and turning of cannon), 
rolling-works, puddling-works, melting- 
furnaces, water-works, a locomotive- 
wheel factory (in which Krupp himself 
was originally a workman), coke-ovens, 
factory for fire-bricks, etc. Of the thirty- 
five steam-hammers in use in 1865, two, 
called respectively ‘Max "’ and “ Fred- 
eric,’ cost six hundred thousand Prus- 
sian dollars each, while a third, to be 
called ‘‘ Hercules,” was in process of 
construction, and estimated to cost a 
million of dollars. Its weight was to 
be two hundred thousand pounds, and 
that of the anvil four thousand pounds. 

In each of the puddling-furnaces four 
hundred pounds of steel were made 
every two hours, after which the chan- 
nel of the furnace was cleared and 
repaired. The numerous chimneys, 
two hundred feet high, contained each a 
boiler for utilizing the waste heat, placed 
erect, as safer and less liable to be clog- 
ged by sediment than ifhorizontal. From 
the furnace the steel was carried on iron 
basket-wagons to the hammer, which 
forged the porous mass into pieces a 
foot and a half long by six inches thick, 
which were then returned to the furnace, 
to be again brought back; and this 
process having been repeated three 
times, several pieces were welded to- 
gether of the required length, and then 
transferred to the rolling-mill. 

The cannon are cast in iron moulds, 
the interior being loamed by means of 
a brush, and perfectly dried. The con- 
tents of several crucibles are poured 
continuously into the mould. While the 
mass is red hot it is lifted with the mould 
or “ingot,” and deposited in a recepta- 
cle of masonry, the bottom of which is 
covered with coke-dust. Coke-dust is 
also placed on the top, and becoming 
at once red hot, fresh layers are con- 
tinually added during several weeks. 
The piece does not become cold till 
after some months, when the forging 
process is performed by means of the 
hammers already mentioned and re- 
verberatory furnaces. The anvils are 
angularly deepened, so that pieces of 
different calibre can be kept in a steady 
position. 
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The largest piece of ordnance con- 
structed by Krupp at the time of which 
we write weighed 500 cwt., and was de- 
signed to throw a ball of six hundred 
pounds. It was made for the Russian 
government. The orders from the Prus- 
sian government then amounted to only 
a million and a half of dollars. Agun 
of 400 cwt. had been ordered by the Jap- 
anese ambassador. In casting a piece 
of this size the services of eight hundred 
men are required, and although the 
process lasts only ten minutes, the heat 
to which they are exposed is so intense 
that they are allowed an interval of two 
hours to recover from the consequent 
exhaustion. 

The number of men then employed 
by Krupp amounted to seventeen thou- 
sand and fifty-one, of whom, however, 
about nine thousand were miners. The 
wages of the other workmen averaged 
ten Prussian dollars a week, per man. 
Each workman carries in his pocket a 
tin plate stamped with a number, by 
which he is recognized at the pay-office. 
Every man who has worked sixteen 
years in the establishment receives a 
pension equal to his full wages. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


ABOUT three years ago the Paris Stécle 
laid bare one of the sorest spots in the 
French body politic—namely, its in- 
efficient and shamefully neglected sys- 
tem of public education. ‘* What,’’ ask- 
ed that journal, “is civilization? Is it 
not the opposite of ignorance? And 
what is barbarism but ignorance ? If this 
is true, then the most civilized state will 
necessarily be the one which contains 
the least number of ignorant members 
and the largest number of schools. The 
civilization of a people is not measured 
by the strength of its navy, the size of 
its army, the splendor of its public edi- 
fices and the grandeur and magnificence 
of its monuments, but by the amount 
of respect it shows to its school-teachers 
and the degree of comfort in which it 
supports them. If we therefore see 
France bestow honors, dignities and 
large emoluments on its military and 
civil servants, while the official bulletins 
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inform us that‘ F. R., schoolmaster, after 
forty-eight years of service, has retired 
on one hundred francs pension,’ or ‘ D. 
M., after fifty years, on sixty-one francs,’ 
then we feel inclined to tell France that 
it is not only #o¢ civilized, but that it 
has hardly yet emerged from barbarism. 
Sixty-one francs annual pension to a 
poor old man for fifty years of good 
and faithful service to the state when 
age and its infirmities compel him to 
retire! Verily, we are the first people 
on earth! We have twelve hundred 
thousand soldiers, and a Haussmann to 
build us triumphal arches and barracks, 
yet about seventeen centimes a day is 
all that this great nation can afford for 
the support of its superannuated school- 
masters !”” 

The picture which the Széc/e here pre- 
sents is unhappily but too true, and one 
well calculated to shake public con- 
fidence in the stability of the new re- 
public in France. Not only is the 
average mean of the popular: intelli- 
gence an exceedingly low one, but the 
people are far from having attained 
such a state of political ripeness as is 
indispensable to the success of repre- 
sentative institutions. It would really 
seem as though the Second Empire had 
deliberately retarded the political en- 
lightenment of the masses. Not con- 
tent with doing so little for the encour- 
agement of popular education generally, 
it has discouraged by every means in its 
power the dissemination of political 
knowledge. In Paris and some of the 
larger cities those who were both able 
and willing to read could, of course, 
find all they wanted to learn in the col- 
umns of the great political journals, like 
the Szécle, Liberté, Débats, etc., kept at 
the cafés and other popular resorts. 
But in the provinces political informa- 
tion was almost beyond the reach of the 
large majority. The rural journals, 
compelled to adopt low rates, could not 
afford the high stamp-duty exacted by 
the government for permission to pub- 
lish political news, and they were there- 
fore driven to entertain their readers 
with scandal and fiction. As the dis- 
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meetings was also strictly interdicted, 
the people were virtually cut off from 
every chance of gaining the knowledge 
and insight essential to an intelligent 
exercise of their political responsibil- 
ities. It is for these reasons that not 
only the educated French liberals, but 
all lovers of liberty, must look with seri- 
ous misgivings upon the great body of 
fickle, ignorant and excitable provin- 
cials who vote under a republic. Be- 
tween them, the main bulk of the na- 
tion, and the desired self-government 
intervenes a wide gulf, whence the tree 
of knowledge is yet to shoot up. But 
what a long perspective opens here if 
it is first necessary to devise means to 
plant the seeds for its growth! When 
a people made up of such elements 
comes to manage its own affairs, failure 
and disappointment are almost certain 
to result, and then follows the usual re- 
lapse into anarchy and despotism. One 
is, indeed, almost tempted to believe it 
decreed by Fate that other nations alone 
are to profit by the experience of the 
French, while they themselves remain 
the victims of a perpetual ornitre des 
revolutions until education and _polit- 
ical knowledge shall become at last so 
general among them thata stable, prac- 
tical public opinion can be found. This 
desirable state of things is, however, 
still far off. Moreover, while the masses 
have thus far made no advance in polit- 
ical science, all the other classes of so- 
ciety appear to have lost the moral 
balance which constitutes the main pil- 
lar of freedom. The ancient nobility 
is nearly extinct, while the new genera- 
tion has retained all the vices and few, 
if any, of the virtues of its ancestors. 
The bourgeoisie, which has prospered 
wonderfully amidst all the changes in 
the higher spheres during the past forty 
years, clings to no particular form of 
government, but readily adapts itself 
to any. Since the days of Louis Phil- 
ippe this middle class has completely 
changed its character in France. For- 
merly, the French bourgeois was nei- 
ther enterprising nor covetous. He fol- 
lowed the same business for thirty years, 
content with a moderate gain and the 
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prospect of retiring in his old age with 
a competence. But under the Second 
Empire and its prodigious increase in 
material prosperity he began to aim 
higher. He was completely mastered 
by an unappeasable greed for money. 
He strove to acquire sudden riches, so 
as to live in luxury while still compara- 
tively young. Let a revolution break 
out and he will at once side with the 
stronger party. Only in one case could 
he perhaps be induced to take a gen- 
uine interest in public affairs, and that 
is if the excesses of the revolution 
should happen to menace his acquisi- 
tions. Then he might cry out lustily for 
a gouvernement régulier, and welcome 
even the greatest despotism. 

To this general want of education 
among the masses of the rural popula- 
tion, to this dearth of political experi- 
ence and sound political views among an 
overwhelming majority ofall classes, and 
to this selfish, money-loving indifferent- 
ism of the bourgeoisie, must be added 
another peril which threatens the pres- 
ent order of things in France, and this 
comes from the laboring class, the ou- 
vriers. The present war must paralyze 
French industry for years, and throw 
hundreds and thousands of d/ouses out 
of work. This opens an endless vista 
of complications and trouble, for behind 
the political problem the social ominous- 
ly rears its head. The laboring ele- 
ment has massed itself so solidly in this 
nineteenth century, is so conscious of 
its strength, that it may insist as im- 
periously on employment and bread 
from the state as the ancient multitudes 
clamored for Panem et Circenses. The 
ald Fourieristic theories are, we fear, 
still sufficiently popular in the land of 
their birth to menace not only the vest- 
ed interests of property and capital, but 
those of society in general. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON. 
DEAR Gossip: There has been great ex- 
citement at the Capital, occasioned by the 
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presence of a live woman-voter, who has 
actually exercised her right and been nom- 
inated to office in Wyoming. Mrs, Post, the 
lady in question, has really filled the position 
of probate judge (corresponding to that of 
register of wills in Philadelphia), and is one 
of the Republican executive Territorial com- 
mittee of five who control all political ap- 
pointments in that Territory. She has been 
considered of sufficient importance in Eng- 
land to induce the London 7imes to send a 
reporter, Mr. Eddy, all the way to Cheyenne, 
her residence, to interview her, he having 
been converted to female suffrage views by 
Lord and Lady Amberly, with whom he 
crossed the Atlantic in pursuit of Mrs. Post. 
She is a lady of fine personal appearance, 
with a wonderful fund of wit and humor— 
qualities supposed to be rare in women—and 
some of her answers to the different judges 
who have congratulated her as a brother 
have been astonishingly piquant. Her ob- 
ject in visiting Washington was to attend the 
Female Suffrage Convention held here on 
the 11th, 12th and 13th of January; and it 
may be not uninteresting to the many readers 
of your Magazine to learn what work these 
women have actually accomplished. They 
have at least raised this topic to the dignity 
of a guestion, and nearly one-half the House 
are pledged to vote for the extension of fe- 
male suffrage to the District and the Terri- 
tories. Funds have been raised to send lec- 
turers to the South, and for the publication 
of tracts to be distributed gratuitously to all 
the inhabitants of the United States; anda 
permanent committee will remain in Wash- 
ington to superintend the operations. Con- 
gress has placed a beautiful room at the dis- 
posal of these ladies, most of whom are wives 
of Senators and members from the West; 
and thus Woman may be said to have placed 
her foot within the Capitol in a legislative 
sense. The Great West is forcing this ques- 
tion upon us. The committee of the Senate 
appointed to consider the petition of these 
parties has determined to report favorably to 
a declaratory law explaining the Fourteenth 
Amendment as already enfranchising wo- 
men, if ten thousand names can be added to 
the petition within a month. As this may be 
considered a2 fait accompli, the petitioners 
feel that they have succeeded. E.S. B. 
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Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology. By J. Thomas, 
A.M., M.D. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


Among books of reference a biographical 
dictionary holds perhaps the first place as a 
thing of general necessity and utility; and 
in order that it shall be as useful as it is ne- 
cessary, it must combine as far as possible 
the qualities of correctness, completeness and 
compactness. Such a work has been a real 
desideratum both with scholars and general 
readers, for in English we have had none 
with any pretensions to completeness, and 
the admirable French productions in this way 
are far too voluminous for ordinary use. 

The work before us aspires to fill this ac- 
knowledged void. It also embraces features 
which have not hitherto been united in any 
work of the kind. It covers the ground of 
Mythology, as well as Biography, gives the 
pronunciation of every name, allots of course 
a much larger space to American subjects 
than is conceded to them in European 
works, and, aiming apparently to comprise 
every name with the slightest claim to dis- 
tinction, is yet kept within convenient limits 
by great condensation wherever the person 
or topic is of minor importance, and by abun- 
dant references to fuller sources of informa- 
tion. 

It is only by long use that the value of the 
work can be sufficiently tested, but the im- 
pression made upon us by a somewhat rigid 
examination is in the highest degree favor- 
able. It is obviously the production of a 
learned, diligent and careful investigator, 
who has proceeded on clear and well-found- 
ed principles, and kept the proper aim stead- 
ily in view, seeking to be accurate in the 
minutest matters, exhaustive in the most im- 
portant, truthful and impartial in all. 

In the matter of pronunciation the prin- 
ciples laid down by Dr. Thomas in the pref- 
ace, and adhered to throughout the work, 
are simple and satisfactory, accordant with 
common sense and with the best usage; and 
the orthography adopted in doubtful cases 
seems to us, with a very few exceptions, 
equally sound. The attention given to the 
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subjects of Northern and Indian Mythology 
is also a point which merits particular notice. 

In regard to fullness, we are satisfied, 
from such comparisons as we have made, 
that the work far surpasses any other of the 
same compass, and we do not believe that 
any former biographical dictionary, however 
extensive, contains an equal number of 
names. This is a very essential point, for 
in the great majority of cases we turn to such 
a work merely to authenticate a fact or re- 
solve a doubt in regard to persons about 
whom we have no other accessible source 
of information. Of course, in this, as in 
other respects, no absolute perfection can be 
expected. The chief omissions we have no- 
ticed are the names of Ruy Gomez de Sylva, 
the favorite minister of Philip II.; the Swiss 
historians, Emanuel von Rodt and Frédéric 
de Gingins-la-Sarraz; Baroness Tautphceus, 
the author of the /zztia/s ; Sir William Fer- 
guson, the eminent surgeon; and, among 
Americans, Mr. W. D. Howells, the charm- 
ing essayist, and Mr. Swinton, the historian 
of the Army of the Potomac. Some of these 
names may not be widely known, but hun- 
dreds more obscure than any of them are 
very properly inserted. 

In a very few cases the name does not seem 
to us correctly given. The French revolu- 
tionists, Bourdon de |’Oise and Prieur de la 
Marne, were so designated—from the depart- 
ments which they represented—to distinguish 
them from their colleagues, Léonard Bour- 
don and Prieur-Duvernois, called also Prieur 
de la Céte d’Or. The name of Gachard, 
the archivist of Belgium, is so printed on the 
title-pages of his numerous works, and the 
form of Gachar¢ is, we apprehend, a mere 
blunder of the Mouvelle Biographie Générale. 
In printing the name of Chateaubriand with 
a circumflex accent, Dr. Thomas simply flies 
in the face of all authority, including that of 
the author of René himself. The pronun- 
ciation of Montaigne is wrongly given, the 
2 being dropped by correct speakers. In 
Cado’gan, the 0, which Dr. Thomas has 
not marked, leaving us to infer that it is 
long, has the sound of #%. To the names of 
Alexander Boswell, William Stirling-Max- 
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well and Antonio Panizzi, the title of “Sir” 
should have been prefixed; “ Lord William 
Russell” should be William Lord Russell ; 
“Lord Bulwer” (article Horace) is a slip of 
the pen. 

In the matter of dates, Dr. Thomas strikes 
us as singularly correct. We have noticed 
but a single blunder. Those who remember 
Mademoiselle Parodi as a London prima 
donna and very full-grown woman in 1850, 
will think the statement that she was born 
about 1840 a stretch of gallantry. Geo- 
graphical errors are almost equally rare. 
Domremi, the birth-place of Joan of Arc, is 
not in Champagne, but in Lorraine. “ Fer- 
ney, near Lausanne” (article Vo/taire), should 
be “ Ferney, near Geneva.” Vattel, Tron- 
chin, Turretini, and other persons who were 
born at Geneva and Neuchatel, and who 
died before those places were annexed to 
Switzerland, are incorrectly described as 
“‘ Swiss ” writers. 

If any one imagines that such flaws and 
mistakes detract in any serious degree from 
the value of the work, his experience in such 
matters must have been very small. We 
have mentioned them as evidence of the 
careful search we have made, and we have 
been greatly surprised at not finding them in 
far greater abundance. 

Most of the longer articles are admirable 
alike for the fullness of the information em- 
braced in them, and for the ability and judg- 
ment with which they are written. Those 
on Mohammed, Scott and Voltaire are espe- 
cially good. What has particularly pleased 
us in these and many others is the spirit of 
genuine appreciation and candor displayed 
in the estimate of character and genius. No 
crotchets, no prejudices are suffered to ob- 
trude themselves, no shallow condemnations, 
no stilted eulogies are pronounced: all the 
facts are marshaled, conflicting opinions are 
presented and weighed, and the conclusions 
are such as any instructed and unbiased 
mind could scarcely fail to draw. We must 
not omit to add that the typographical exe- 
cution is all that the eye and taste could 
desire. 


From Thistles—Grapes? By Mrs. Eliourt, 
author of the “ Curate’s Discipline,” “St. 
Bede’s,” etc., etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


By plunging your cogitative faculties ina 
cogibundity of cogitation, 4 la Chrononho- 
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tonthologos, you may reach the conclusion 
that the authoress of the above novel intend- 
ed the name thereof to signify that if you 
sow thistles with the hope of reaping grapes 
you will be grievously disappointed. But 
why grapes? Why try to improve Holy 
Writ?. ‘In the name of the Prophet, figs /”’ 
Mrs. Eliourt has no right to indicate her 
preference of the former fruit by bothering 
the time-honored recollections of her read- 
ers; although, to be sure, the donkey deli- 
cacy is no more likely to yield the verdant 
unit than the purple cluster. Either stick to 
the text, or don’t nail your philosophy with 
Scripture. Better, indeed, abandon alto- 
gether the prevalent fashion of christening 
novels with appellations to intimate their 
predominant idea. Bulwer set that fashion 
in two of his most commendable, if not most 
readable, productions; but it is far more 
honored in the breach than the observance. 
It is worse than the old Puritan custom of 
bestowing whole texts upon innocent infants 
by which to be known among men. Neither 
Scott, nor Edgeworth, nor Dickens, nor 
Evans has been guilty of this sin against 
good taste and good sense. Wine that is so 
elaborately bushed is apt to move suspicion. 
The sourest stuff is always provided with the 
most luxurious label. Even plain “ Medoc” 
is more attractive to the connoisseur than 
“Grand Cabinet Impérial,” or “ Vin Fabu- 
leux de Noé.” In the latter it may well be 
suspected that there are some drops, at least, 
of the Deluge, which, in the progress of 
time, must have somewhat impaired the 
vigor of the fluid which inebriated the patri- 
arch, to the consequent cheer of his irreve- 
rent son — whence all the ills of Afric’s 
dusky race. 

In spite, however, of its name, the novel 
is above the average. It gives a graphic 
and interesting picture of life in a country 
town of England, and never transgresses the 
flaming bounds of space and time for either 
its phrases, its sentiments or its characters. 
The heroine, if not an effective portrait, is 
almost a charming sketch, so nicely touched 
as to awaken real sympathy with her sudden 
and sorrowful fate; whilst the young lover, 
who is lucky enough to have both the de- 
lightful damsels of the story in love with 
him, is a pleasant proof that heroes are not all 
the same, however the point may be agreed. 
He is neither a heterogeneous combination 
of impossible perfections, nor a faultless mon- 
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ster who riots in filth without the least detri- 
ment to his moral epidermis — like the fa- 
mous individual who was so healthy as to 
defy dirt without the aid of water and soap. 
The * thistle,” too, of the story, if somewhat 
too thistly, is elaborated with a vigorous and 
artistic pencil. Mrs. E. knows how to write; 
and that’s as high as literature can fly. 


With Fate Against Him. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of “In Trust,” etc., etc. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

*‘ She rose and came nearer. A rounded, 
symmetrical figure, full of affluent grace, 
with sloping shoulders, snowy throat, proud 
poise of the head, and a perfect wealth of 
shining black hair that lay above her brow 
in great ripples. Perhaps no face is so per- 
fect but that some over-critical eyes can de- 
tect flaws in it. This one was narrow at the 
temples and a trifle depressed, and the eyes 
had a remarkable inward look, as if she were 
brooding over something that the world was 
not free to solve. This expression could be- 
come very unpleasant when she chose: it 
was one of her most forcible weapons. The 
nose was straight, slender, and with that 
thoroughbred air you find in human beings 
as well as in animals. There was another 
little touch of something that marred the 
face. Just between the outer line of the 
nostril and the corner of the mouth there 
were a few forcible lines that might lure a 
wandering soul to destruction, and smile 
complacently as he drifted by with outstretch- 
ed, despairing hands. For all it could be 
the centre of so much tenderness, it remind- 
ed you of flame playing over ice (!), and was 
at once beguiling, yet the most cruel trait in 
the whole face; but then the contour and 
coloring were exquisite.” 

‘A tall, finely-formed man, with a ma- 
turity of figure not always seen at five-and- 
twenty. There was a touch of the Fordyce 
in his clear, ruddy skin and bright chestnut 
hair, while his full beard had in it the bronze- 
brown tint the old painters loved. A pecu- 
liar kind of beauty, indicating a pleasure- 
loving nature, a soul that absorbed rapidly 
whatever ministered to its desires, and pass- 
ed coldly by whatever was distasteful—revel- 
ing in a passionate and glorious enjoyment 
for the time, gathering sweets like the hee 
from every flower that came in its way.” 

If you want to know more about this high- 
ly-colored couple, you had better buy the 
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volume in which the causes and consequences 
of their matrimony are revealed. There is 
better writing in it than the passages quoted. 
The best advice to give the gifted authoress 
is that which is bestowed in the French 
comedy on the highfalutin’ orator: De votre 
ton, monsteur, adoucissez Ll’ éclat. 


Joseph and his Friend: A Novel. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. New York: Putnam & Sons. 
Whatever else Mr. Taylor may be, he is 

certainly not sensational. He rejoices in 

none of the theatre-strokes, none of the start- 
ling surprises and moving accidents with 
which your Reades and Collinses and Brad- 
dons, and others whose name is legion, en- 
rapture the public. He does not seek to lap 
the soul in Elysium or enkindle it in Tar- 
tarus. His object is to give us a sort of sober 
certainty of waking bliss, without any divine, 
enchanting ravishment. He does not want 
to keep us up late o’ nights for the elucida- 
tion of mysteries, or even to take away our 
appetites by emotional agonies. In short, 
he is a very healthy and doubtless useful 
writer, content to dwell in decencies for 
ever, who deserves well both of the public 
and the critic. If he would only put a little 
more whisky in his milk !—whisky not of 
fusel-oil ferocity, but of the sort which, like 
Falstaff’s tipple, mounts you to the brain and 
fills it full of fiery, nimble and delectable 
shapes. If he would only give us an octa- 
sional shock of either amazement or ecstasy 
or anguish, and breathe any kind of soul to 
animate our clay! It must be confessed that, 
with all his talent, he has not been gifted 
with much of that ineffable something which 
goes by the name of genius—which snatches 
a grace beyound the reach of art, and rises 
to faults true critics dare not mend. He will 
never pull angels from the skies, or elevate 
mortals to the same. As a novelist, there- 
fore, and as a poet, he must be placed in the 
category of those whom neither gods, nor 
men, nor columns will canonize: though if 
novels must be read (‘ mais je n’en vois pas 
la nécessité”’), his are far more recommend- 
able than the works of far higher intellects 
who have used the highest gifts of God in the 
service of the devil. We are not of the opin- 
ion of those who think that John Randolph 
got the better of a Congressional antagonist 
who had told him that, brilliant as he was, 
he would not take his head if he had also to 
take his heart, by replying that he, on the 
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other hand, wouldn’t take the gentleman’s 
heart if he had also to take his head. Virtus 
should be neither fost mummos nor post 
genius, nor post anything else; for, ‘if vir- 
tue feeble were, Heaven itself would stoop to 
her,” according to Miltonic and scriptural 
teaching. To sum up, Mr. Taylor is a high- 
ly reputable novelist and widely tolerated 
poet; whilst as a traveler he stands, in spite 
of locomotion, almost at the head of his 
class; so, by all that is stationary, let him be 
perpetually peripatetic. 


Sergeant Atkins: A Tale of Adventure, 
founded on Fact. By an Officer of the 
United States Army. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


The author of this volume may not be a 
practiced writer, but he has something to say, 
and says it with adequate effect. The story 
is of little account, being a mere peg on 
which to hang incidents and characteristics 
of Indian life. With these he is evidently 
familiar to an extent that renders the infor- 
mation he communicates both interesting and 
valuable. He paints the Indians “as truth 
must paint them and as bards will not,” be 
the names of said bards either Campbell or 
Cooper or any other fine frenzyist who 
chose to hunt in his imagination for his facts. 
The lesson, too, which he gives as to the con- 
sequences of the rank injustice with which 
the Seminoles, among whom the plot is laid, 
were treated, and which abundantly justi- 
fied their rebellion, may be of service at 
present, when revelations of similar abomi- 
nations are filling the papers and—ferhaps— 
shocking the public. 

Stronger proof of the policy of honesty 
was never given than that afforded by the 
Seminole war. Some seventy millions were 
wasted to put down a revolt which was solely 
produced by the bad faith of the victors. As 
our national motto enshrined in our national 
song—* Ever mindful what it cost ”’—incul- 
cates the peril of penny-foolishness, it were 
well if strictest orders were given to Indian 
agents to bear it ever sternly in mind, on pain 
of perpetual exile from profitable place. Oc- 
casional hanging, too, of peculators and spec- 
ulators in copper-colored coin might have an 
important effect in diffusing the wisdom that 
looks to potential pounds. Let some means, 
at all events, be found of making wicked in- 
ventions return to plague the inventors, and 
the unfortunate beings whose hue is not suf- 
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ficiently dark to ensure protection and pet- 
ting may be prevented from keeping us in 
hot water on the frontier, and hotter shame 
in every honorable breast. 


The Shadow of Moloch Mountain. 
G. Austin, author of “ Cipher,” etc. 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

Marston Brent has a will of his own, and 
Beatrice Wansted has a will of er own. 
They are both, indeed, valdevultists, ‘and 
no mistake.” The two volitions coming 
into collision, of course there is a catastrophe. 
A couple of thunder-clouds can’t collide, to 
use the most detestable coinage of modern 
currency, without boisterous bother—without 
a fiery flash and crushing crash. In conse- 
quence, the engagement between the young 
lady and young gentleman is ruptured by his 
determination to settle in the wilds of the 
West as soon as married, and her determina- 
tion not to do ditto—no, sir, by no means. 
He won’t believe she is in earnest until she 
swears a solemn swear, to cure him of his 
doubt. In a few days, however, she changes 
her mind, as the gander might have known 
she would, had he ever read Shakespeare, 
or even the Spanish poet who proves that 
woman is a capricious animal (caprichoso 
animal es la muger)—still more had he ever 
perused the bewildering book of beauty and 
meditated on the mysteries of maiden meta- 
physics. The lovely Beatrice repents her 
proud precipitance of soul on discovering 
that it would be pleasanter to live with Mr. 
Brent anywhere than nowhere. She rushes 
to him with her heart in her hand, and im- 
plores him to take it and do with it what he 
will. But he didn’t know what a fac-simile 
he was of the Frenchman who was pro- 
nounced to be “la plus parfaite perfection 
possible, une perfection si inexprimable 
quelle ne peut pas étre exprimée.” She 
has taken a solemn oath before high Heaven, 
and he will not permit her to break it. He 
would lose all respect for her if she did, 
and for himself too, if he should be particeps 
criminis in such very flat perjury. Naturally 
enough, she is dazed by such supernatural 
virtue. With bursting bosom she tells him 
to “ gang his ain gait” and she will go hers. 
Accordingly, he goes to the West, and she 
goes to Fiskville, formerly New York, where 
she has a bachelor uncle in a Fifth Avenue 
brownstone. As she is a fascinating female, 
intus et in cute, she belles it and queens it 
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in the metropolis of snobbery and shoddery, 
until, after macadamizing whole streets with 
pulverized palpitators, she espouses a helluo 
librorum without a heart, in order to secure 
the felicities of intellect, since those of senti- 
ment had been hopelessly buried in Western 
wilds. What becomes of her afterward, 
kind reader, you must discover for yourself; 
and in doing so you will meet with good 
reward, There is really some admirable 
writing in the pleasantly-printed and nicely- 
illustrated volume. Scenes and characters 
of Down East and Out West are drawn with 
a firm and graceful pencil, showing both 
keenness of vision and minuteness of study, 
whilst the sentiments and the style are those 
of a well-filled head and a well-trained 
heart. The novel may be conscientiously 
conimended as an excellent substitute for 
English sensationalism and French depravity 
—neither perilous to principle nor detri- 
mental to taste. 


Garston Grange. By T. Adolphus Trollope, 
author of “ Beppo the Conscript,” “ Life 
in Tuscany,” etc., etc. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

An Englishman, it is stated, is never hap- 
py but when he is miserable; an Irishman 
never at peace but when he is at war; anda 
Scotchman never at home but when he is 
abroad. If the saying be true—and it’s quite 
true enough for a saying—Mr. T. A. Trol- 


lope should be from the land of cakes—so- ; 


called, of course, because its inhabitants 
never get cakes just there, but go to collect 
them in all other countries with such assi- 
duity that not a Sawney of them all may not 
exclaim, Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris? Mr. Trollope is much more at 
home in Italy than in what one Shakespeare 
has called the sea-walled garden, meaning 
doubtless the billow-bulwarked little isle on 
which the cautious Yankee was afraid to 
stroll about much, lest he should tumble off 
the edge. His Italian novels, in conse- 
quence, are more native and to the manner 
born than those which are located, as we 
say,in England. The former bear a stronger 
impress of nature and reality, both material 
and moral, than the latter; facts in those 
and fancy in these being the predominant 
traits. ‘Truth severe in fairy fiction drest”’ 
is what is desired in a genuine novel, not 
coinages of the heat-oppressed brain, such 


as, we are afraid, must be considered the | 


* 
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characteristic of this Garston Grange. Not, 
by any means, that it is devoid of power 
and interest, but that the power and interest 
are not of the right sort. It may be among 
the best of its kind, but the kind is not of 
the best. Melodrama, however well con- 
cocted, can never tell like tragedy; and here 
the character and incidents are more meloish 
than tragic. The pagan idea, too, of a resist- 
-less Fate making mere puppets of men and 
gods, is not altogether in unison with the 
present period, and to be duly handled must 
be managed by a pen like that which told 
the story of the Bride of Lammermoor. 
Glowworm fires don’t give much warmth or 
light when solar influences are all around. 
#‘schylus and Shakespeare might have 
touched congenial chords among their con- 
temporaries when, with prophet’s fire as well 
as master’s hand, they struck the deep sor- 
rows of a lyre which echoed the anguish of 
victims of omnipotent Furies who tortured the 
gods themselves. But even they would have 
shrunk in this nineteenth century from giving 
its brokers and builders a Prometheus or 
Macbeth, or essayed to make us believe that 
a curse may rest on family or individual, 
which, in spite of Heaven, must have its 
dreadful way. To be sure, Mr. Trollope 
tries to mitigate his moral by hinting at he- 
reditary madness, but we cannot say that the 
combination of natural and supernatural, or 
rather unnatural, phenomena, is executed 
with sufficient artistic effect to prevent the 
incredulus odi feeling which results from 
‘“‘ whate’er you show me is thus.” Why the 
author leaves the ground where he treads as 
firmly and freely as did Macgregor on his 
heath, the ground of modern Italian life, 
which he owns almost in fee-simple, to travel 
and be lost in these wandering mazes, is only 
explicable by the difficulty of self-knowledge, 
and the hankering after fresh woods and pas- 
tures, even by those who are in absolute 
clover. R. M. W. 
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